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INTRODUCTION 


U pper-grade  boys  and  girls  . . . have  needs  and  interests  that 
differ  in  degree  and  intensity  from  those  of  younger  elementary-school 
children.  These  needs  challenge  upper-grade  teachers  to  plan  for  their 
pupils  a reading  program  that  will  reach  outward  and  upward  to  provide 
not  only  for  their  growth  in  reading,  but  growth  through  reading. 

There  should  be  growth  in  the  pupils’  power  to  understand  themselves 
and  their  environment;  growth  in  awareness  of  their  membership  in  a 
world  the  farthermost  part  of  which  is  now  sixty  hours  away;  growth  in 
ability  to  read  critically— not  only  to  understand,  but  also  to  accept  or  reject 
an  author’s  ideas  and  from  them  formulate  their  own  ideals  and  standards; 
growth  in  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  widening  horizons,  thus 
broadening  their  interests  and  enriching  their  personalities. 

The  upper-grade  teacher  will  realize  the  contribution  systematic  instruc- 
tion can  make  to  her  pupils’  growth  in  and  through  reading.  True,  most 
boys  and  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  have  already  acquired  a 
foundation  of  basic  reading  skills.  From  first  through  sixth  grade  the 
child  who  has  used  the  Basic  Readers  has  participated  in  a systematic, 
ongoing,  developmental  reading  program.  Shall  we  assume,  however,  that 
if  reading  has  been  well  taught  in  the  intermediate  grades,  no  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  at  upper  levels?  No,  indeed!  As  children  progress  at 
upper  levels  they  will  inevitably  meet  more  difficult  and  varied  reading 
materials,  more  mature  concepts,  more  complex  reading  problems— and 
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they  need  continued  guidance.  Hence,  the  trend  toward  continuation  of 
a basic  reading  program  through  junior  high  school  and  even  senior  high 
school  levels. 

The  Basic  Readers  Paths  and  Pathfinders  and  Wonders  and  Workers 
are  designed  for  use  at  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  levels.  They  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  unified  Basic  Reading  Program— a Program  which  has 
an  ever-widening  scope  but  which  at  these  upper  levels  has  the  same  basic 
goals  as  at  preceding  levels.  Adolescents,  as  well  as  nine-  or  ten-year-olds, 
need  systematic  guidance  if  they  are  to  continue  to  grow  in  their  ability 
to  interpret,  to  use  word-analysis  skills,  and  to  find  and  use  worth-while 
reading  materials  that  will  satisfy  and  broaden  their  existing  interests. 

To  provide  for  growth  in  understanding  self  ...  the  teacher 
must  first  know  the  child  as  he  is.  By  establishing  a feeling  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  confidence  she  can  encourage  boys  and  girls  to  talk  naturally  of 
their  experiences  and  interests.  Knowing  the  child,  the  teacher  must  then 
know  books  and  be  able  to  bring  the  two  together  without  seeming  to 
prescribe  books  as  a tonic.  Books  provide  that  magic  mirror  that  Robert 
Burns  longed  for,  the  mirror  that  enables  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 
The  lonely  child,  the  insecure  child  can  see  his  counterpart  in  fiction  solve 
problems  akin  to  his  own  and  thereby  gain  courage  and  inspiration.  That 
restless  yearning  for  excitement,  for  doing  something  different,  that  charac- 
terizes this  age  group  can  find  outlet  in  books  of  adventure,  biography, 
travel,  career-choosing.  The  girl  who  can  read  “Joanna  Plays  the  Game" 
and  say  to  herself,  "I  never  want  to  be  like  Caroline  Lambert,”  is  growing. 
So  is  the  boy  who  reads  'The  Message  from  the  Sun”  and  asks,  “How  do 
you  suppose  those  boys  made  that  heliograph?” 

To  promote  awareness  of  world  membership  ...  the  read- 
ing program  must  include  material  that  brings  out  through  both  fact 
and  fiction  the  modern  scientific  achievements  that  have  brought  the 
world  peoples  closer  together.  Pupils  need  also  material  that  faces  the 
problems  caused  by  this  coming  closer  together.  World  membership  be- 
gins at  home  with  an  understanding  of  problems  in  racial  and  class  har- 
mony and  expands  with  sympathetic  awareness  of  life  in  other  lands. 

Young  people  need  to  see  their  world  neighbors  not  as  queer  and  fan- 
tastic but  as  being  both  like  and  unlike  themselves.  Boys  and  girls  who 
think  of  Holland  as  the  place  where  their  good  friend  Hans  Brinker  lived 
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and  not  as  just  the  queer  land  of  dikes  and  windmills  have  the  beginnings 
of  world  understanding.  But  exposure  to  books  is  not  enough.  Boys  and 
girls  must  be  led  to  assimilate  what  they  read,  to  react  sensitively  to  the 
problems  and  feelings  of  others,  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  what  ideas 
mean  in  terms  of  their  own  future  behavior,  and  to  read  with  a question- 
ing mind. 

T®  provide  for  growtis  lift  ability  to  read  critically  . . . the 

teacher  needs  first  of  all  to  be  completely  familiar  with  the  material  her 
class  will  read.  Then  she  can  plan  questions  that  stimulate  thought,  not 
merely  check  on  detail.  As  the  teacher  provides  such  questions,  she 
gradually  leads  pupils  to  ask  their  own  and  to  establish  a pattern  for 
reading  with  a questioning  mind. 

Boys  c^nd  girls  are  always  asking  teachers  and  librarians,  “Is  this  book 
true?  Did  this  really  happen?”  They  need  to  be  helped  to  distinguish 
for  themselves  the  fiction  and  the  history  in  such  stories  as  “Out  of 
Defeat”  and  to  recognize  the  sheer  fantasy  of  a Paul  Bunyan  yarn.  They 
need  to  be  helped  to  form  habits  of  bringing  to  mind  incidents  from 
their  own  experience  that  can  be  compared  with  similar  ones  in  books 
and  so  be  used  as  a standard  for  judging  the  integrity  of  the  writer.  They 
need  to  know  how  to  use  reference  books  to  check  on  the  accuracy  of 
what  they  read.  These  are  the  needs  of  good  readers  even  more  than 
of  the  poor,  and  thus  they  point  clearly  to  the  need  for  basic  training 
throughout  the  upper  grades  rather  than  for  only  remedial  reading  for 
those  who  have  not  attained  grade  standards  of  mechanical  proficiency. 

T©  provide  for  growtb  In  adapting  to  wider  boFlzons  . . . 

the  basic  reading  program  should  present  a wide  variety  of  types  of  ma- 
terial-good stories,  straight  factual  articles,  first-person  experiences,  bi- 
ography, travel,  poetry — practically  the  whole  range  which  pupils  will 
want  to  read  as  adults,  geared,  of  course,  to  their  present  level  of  ability. 
War,  radio,  television,  and  marvels  yet  to  come  will  make  the  world  in 
which  today’s  youngsters  will  mature  far  different  from  the  one  we  have 
known.  They  can  face  this  changing  world  better  if  they  have  some  under- 
standing of  the  changing  eras  of  the  past— an  understanding  that  they  can 
best  gain  through  books.  Whether  they  read  unthinkingly  or  with  a ques- 
tioning mind  that  relates  the  past  to  the  present  depends  largely  on 
which  they  learn  to  do  in  their  formative  years. 
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The  younger  child  likes  to  stay  within  the  accepted  patterns  of  con- 
vention; the  adolescent  is  continually  daring  us  to  keep  him  there.  Teach- 
ers can  lead,  not  force,  this  urge  for  adventure  into  desired  channels  by 
presenting  at  the  right  time  books  that  offer  new  outlets  for  energy— a 
new  hobby,  a new  career,  an  absorbing  challenge  of  science,  a new  hero. 

And  poetry.  Too  many  young  people  have  turned  away  from  poetry 
because  they  were  expected  to  read  it  when  they  were  too  young  to 
understand  it.  For  this  reason  poetry  is  not  included  in  the  primary  and 
middle-grade  Basic  Readers.  In  these  grades  teachers  were  encouraged  to 
read  poetry  to  their  classes,  thus  letting  children  enjoy  the  lilting  rhythm 
without  struggling  through  the  intricacies  of  inverted  word  order,  run- 
over  lines,  and  figures  of  speech.  By  seventh  grade  most  pupils  have 
acquired  a reading  proficiency  that  permits  them  to  explore  the  delights 
of  poetry  without  being  too  greatly  hindered  by  its  hazards.  However, 
they  need  guidance  in  their  approach,  if  reading  poetry  is  to  become  a joy 
and  not  a burden.  The  pattern  for  this  guidance  is  provided  in  the  lesson 
plans  in  this  Guidebook.  Poems  which  meet  the  pupil’s  interests,  chal- 
lenge his  ideals,  and  stir  his  emotions  are  presented  for  enjoyment.  They 
are  not  to  be  analyzed  beyond  the  degree  needed  for  understanding. 
Enjoyment,  not  analysis,  is  the  key  word,  for  the  enjoyment  of  poetry  is 
one  of  the  most  rewarding  trails  to  wider  horizons. 

Challenging  responsibilities  . . . face  the  seventh-grade  teacher 
in  promoting  growth  in  reading  power.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  to  satisfy  and  broaden  children’s  reading  interests  and  to  improve 
the  skills  and  abilities  that  are  needed  for  the  interpretation  of  worth- 
while materials.  Paths  and  Pathfinders,  the  accompanying  Think-and- 
Do  Book,  and  this  Guidebook  are  all  designed  to  help  the  teacher  meet 
these  responsibilities. 

The  Think-and-Do  Book  presents  carefully  prepared  exercises  to  pro- 
mote growth  in  thinking  and  reading  power.  These  exercises  make  skill- 
ful use  of  the  interests  that  are  aroused  and  the  abilities  that  are  developed 
in  connection  with  the  stories  in  the  Basic  Reader. 

The  Guidebook  presents  a program  of  systematic  instruction  in  read- 
ing based  on  Paths  and  Pathfinders  and  outlines  a practical  program  of 
independent  reading.  Concrete  helps  for  extending  interests  and  develop- 
ing skills  are  embodied  in  the  lesson  plans. 
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The  Reading  Rragrmm 

at  Mm»h  Severn  E,evel 


fine  term  ‘‘reading  program”.  . . in  its  broadest  sense  in- 
cludes all  types  of  activities  that  involve  reading.  When  used  in  this 
sense,  the  term  includes  all  reading  that  is  done  in  connection  with  any 
area  in  the  curriculum,  whether  it  be  reading,  social  studies,  science,  arith- 
metic, health,  music,  or  art.  In  a more  limited  sense,  the  term  “reading 
program”  refers  to  those  activities  which  are  specifically  planned  to 
strengthen  the  child’s  desire  for  and  ability  in  reading.  The  term  is  used 
in  the  latter  sense  in  this  Guidebook  and  refers  to  those  activities  which 
are  an  integral  part  of  such  a developmental  reading  program. 

For  an  adequate  reading  program  ...  at  Book  Seven  level 
the  teacher  should  plan  to  provide  materials  for  three  general  types  of 
reading  activities. 

Basic  reading  involves  those  activities  in  which  pupils  read,  discuss,  and 
ieact  to  the  selections  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders  and  in  which  they  are 
given  systematic  guidance  to  develop  reading  skills  and  abilities.  These 
skills  and  abilities  are  strengthened  through  direct  and  independent  appli- 
cation as  pupils  use  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 

Extension  reading  involves  those  activities  in  which  members  of  the  class 
read  selections  and  books  that  extend  interests , ideas , or  concepts  initiated 
by  the  central  themes  in  the  Basic  Reader. 

Interests  and  skills  developed  in  the  Basic  Reading  activities  are  strength- 
ened as  pupils  read  independently  material  from  supplementary  readers , 
library  books,  reference  books,  and  books  in  the  content  fields. 
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Free  reading  involves  those  activities  in  which  children  read  stories  and 
books  at  their  own  level  of  reading  ability  and  of  their  own  choosing- 
materials  that  relate  to  personal  interests , as  well  as  those  selected  purely 
for  their  entertainment  values. 

AdnaiiBfj§iEaatI©3t  ®f  the  reading  program  ...  so  that  it  will 
effectively  meet  the  needs  of  individual  children  is  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems that  confronts  the  teacher  of  reading  at  any  level. 

This  Guidebook  is  designed  to  offer  suggestions  for  guiding  the  develop- 
ment of  pupils  who  have  successfully  completed  the  preceding  levels  of 
the  Basic  Readers  and  who  are  therefore  ready  to  read  Paths  and  Path- 
finders. Assuming  that  pupils  who  use  Paths  and  Pathfinders  have 
reached  this  level  of  development,  there  will  still  be  variations  in  reading 
ability  within  the  group.  The  teacher  must  give  each  child  the  guidance 
he  needs,  yet  keep  the  group  together  for  discussion  and  learning  in  con- 
nection with  materials  that  all  members  of  the  class  have  read. 

Paths  and  Pathfinders  forms  the  core  around  which  many  other  read- 
ing activities  center  and  from  which  they  develop.  Its  effective  use  should 
aid  the  teacher  in  her  systematic  development  of  essential  reading  skills 
and  abilities.  This  basic  material  can  supply  the  opportunities  for  group 
discussion  and  group  thinking  that  are  a necessary  part  of  every  child’s 
growth  in  reading,  thinking,  and  language  abilities.  In  addition,  the 
material  sets  up  broad,  significant  areas  of  interest  around  which  the 
extension  reading  can  center. 

The  various  groups  of  selections  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders  can  be  used 
to  set  into  action  the  unit  plan  of  teaching  reading.  Under  this  plan  the 
interest  area  or  unit  theme  introduced  by  a group  of  stories  in  the  Basic 
Reader  becomes  the  springboard  to  the  reading  of  other  stories  and  books 
which  are  related  in  content.  Thus  different  types  of  extension  reading 
materials  are  unified  under  broad  fields  of  interest.  For  example,  as  pupils 
read  the  stories  and  poems  in  the  unit  “Pathfinders  of  America”  in  the 
Basic  Reader,  they  are  encouraged  to  read  independently  material  about 
other  famous  pathfinders  in  supplementary  texts  and  in  library  books. 

The  unit  plan  of  teaching  provides  rich  opportunity  for  adjusting  the 
reading  program  to  meet  individual  needs.  Materials  selected  for  exten- 
sion reading  must  vary  in  difficulty  if  they  are  to  fit  individual  levels  of 
ability.  Some  children  who  are  reading  Paths  and  Pathfinders  will  be 
able  to  read  a selection  from  a ninth-grade  anthology  with  ease.  Others 
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who  are  progressing  satisfactorily  in  Basic  Reading  might  experience  diffi- 
culty in  reading  this  material  but  will  be  able  to  read  a simple  fifth-reader 
story  with  enjoyment.  Regardless,  however,  of  varying  levels  of  ability  in 
independent  reading,  all  pupils  in  the  group  can  read  selections  related 
to  the  same  broad  unit  theme  and  can  contribute  to  class  discussions 
which  are  based  on  such  extension  reading. 

For  free-reading  activities,  library  books  and  other  attractive  materials 
may  be  arranged  on  a shelf  or  table  in  the  library  corner.  Here  children 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  browse  through  many  enticing  books  and 
choose  those  that  satisfy  their  own  personal  interests  or  those  that  they 
want  to  read  “just  for  fun." 

The  Haslc  Heading  Program  . . . provides  three  types  of  core 
material  for  use  at  Book  Seven  level.  The  core  materials  consist  of  the 
Basic  Reader  Paths  and  Pathfinders  and  the  accompanying  Guidebook 
and  Think-and-Do  Book.  Embodied  in  these  materials  are  concrete  helps 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  strengthening  pupils’  interest  in  reading  and  in 
developing  the  skills  and  abilities  needed  for  interpretation. 

THE  BASIC  READER 

The  selections  ...  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders  represent  fine  authors 
and  their  contributions  to  the  field  of  literature;  so,  first  of  all,  this  is  a 
book  of  good  literature  for  young  adolescents.  Each  story  or  poem  has  its 
contribution  to  make  in  satisfying  boys’  and  girls’  immediate  or  potential 
reading  interests  or  in  building  new  interests. 

However,  Paths  and  Pathfinders  is  more  than  an  anthology  of  good 
literature.  It  is  carefully  designed  to  make  specific  contributions  to  the 
pupils’  growth  in  reading  power.  It  takes  its  well-planned  place  in  the 
series  by  building  upon  the  skills  and  abilities  developed  at  preceding 
levels  and  by  keeping  pace  with  young  adolescents’  widening  interests  and 
increasing  power  in  reading. 

Challenging  unit  themes  . . . are  utilized  in  Paths  and  Path- 
finders. The  selections  in  each  book  are  organized  around  dominant  areas 
of  children’s  interest  and  thus  provide  the  core  for  a reading  program  in 
which  the  unit  plan  of  organization  is  inherent.  The  unit  themes  around 
which  stories  and  poems  are  organized  are  sufficiently  broad  and  general 
to  motivate  further  reading  in  the  major  areas  of  children’s  literature. 
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The  units  will  satisfy  and  extend  interest  in  contemporary  life;  in 
sociology,  both  historical  and  geographical;  in  natural  science  and  modem 
invention;  and  in  literature,  both  modern  and  classical. 

Unit  I — Children's  own  experiences.  Provides  leads  into  the  reading  of 
material  that  aids  in  the  development  of  worth-while  attitudes  and  in 
the  solving  of  pupils'  own  personal  and  social  problems. 

Unit  II — The  historical  development  of  our  country.  Gives  leads  into  read- 
ing about  the  lives  and  achievements  of  people  who  lived  in  past  times. 

Unit  III — The  modern  machine  age  in  which  we  live.  Gives  leads  into 
reading  about  the  effects  of  science  and  invention  on  everyday  living. 

Unit  IV — Whimsical,  fanciful  tales . Offers  leads  into  reading  other  fanci- 
ful or  humorous  literature  which  contributes  to  the  child's  enjoyment  of 
reading  and  to  use  of  his  reading  as  a form  of  entertainment. 

Unit  V — Experiences  of  boys  and  girls  of  other  lands.  Provides  leads  into 
materials  that  will  aid  in  the  development  of  broad  acquaintanceship  with 
and  deeper  understandings  of  life  in  foreign  lands  and  in  the  development 
of  an  awareness  of  world  membership. 

Unit  VI — The  great  outdoors.  Gives  leads  into  reading  not  only  about 
animal  life  but  also  about  man's  relationship  to  his  natural  environment. 

Unit  VII — Famous  persons.  Provides  leads  into  wide  reading  about  men 
and  women  who  have  made  contributions  in  the  fields  of  science,  art, 
music,  national  development , social  welfare , exploration , etc. 

Unit  VIII — Famous  works  of  literature.  Offers  leads  into  reading  stories 
and  poems  that  constitute  a part  of  the  literary  heritage  of  every  child. 

This  wide  coverage  of  units  includes  almost  every  possible  area  of  pupil 
interest;  so  it  assures  the  teacher  that  no  areas  of  potential  interest  to  young 
adolescents  will  be  overlooked. 

Each  of  the  middle-  and  upper-grade  Basic  Readers  utilizes  the  same 
broad  unit  themes,  and  these  eight  themes  are  developed  in  the  same 
order  in  each  book.  This  organization  is  especially  helpful  to  the  rural 
teacher.  It  enables  her  to  develop  and  expand  the  unit  theme  in  discussion 
groups  containing  all  the  middle-  and  upper-grade  children,  and  it  con- 
siderably eases  her  problem  of  providing  appropriate  free-  and  extension- 
reading materials.  For  example,  the  rural  teacher  can  have  all  the  pupils 
in  the  middle  and  upper  grades  center  their  attention  on  the  theme  com- 
mon to  the  first  unit  in  each  Basic  Reader.  This  unit  includes  stories  of 
children’s  own  experiences.  The  teacher  might  first  develop  the  unit 
theme  with  all  the  pupils.  Then,  while  she  conducts  a reading  class  at 
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the  sixth-grade  level  with  People  and  Progress,  pupils  in  the  upper  grades 
may  read  independently  extension-  and  free-reading  materials  on  the  com- 
mon unit  theme.  Similarly,  while  the  teacher  conducts  a reading  class 
with  Paths  and  Pathfinders  or  Wonders  and  Workers,  those  middle- 
grade  children  not  under  her  immediate  direction  can  engage  in  extension 
reading.  Throughout  the  unit,  time  can  be  scheduled  for  discussions  in 
which  all  pupils  in  the  fourth  to  eighth  grades  take  part— discussions  in 
which  they  share  ideas  gained  in  reading,  expand  ideas  about  the  unit 
theme,  react  to  good  or  poor  stories  they  have  encountered,  etc. 

Basic  concepts  and  generalizations  common  to  all  the  selections  in  any 
given  unit  are  carefully  developed.  As  pupils  read  the  stories  in  the  unit 
“Pathfinders  of  America”  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders,  they  learn,  for  ex- 
ample, that  pioneering  offers  fun  and  adventure,  but  that  it  also  involves 
hard  work  with  plenty  of  drudgery  and  danger  accepted  as  a matter  of 
course.  As  such  concepts  and  generalizations  become  apparent  to  the 
pupils,  added  meaning,  purpose,  and  motivation  are  given  to  their  read- 
ing. Many  pupils  will  seek  additional  stories  and  books  to  satisfy  their 
growing  interest  in  early  life  in  our  country.  A strong1  motive  for  free 
reading  will  have  been  established— free  reading  for  which  a background 
of  basic  concepts,  generalizations,  and  interests  has  been  developed. 

Helps  In  interpretation  ...  are  given  for  the  pupils  in  a special 
section  at  the  back  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders.  Since  the  greater  part  of 
the  reading  that  boys  and  girls  do  at  this  level  is  done  without  supervisory 
guidance,  each  child  has  need  of  certain  helps  which  he  can  call  into  im- 
mediate use  when  the  need  arises.  For  example,  a pupil  may  want  to 
know  when  and  where  the  story  took  place,  something  about  the  author, 
how  to  pronounce  a difficult  word,  what  is  the  meaning  of  a foreign  word 
or  phrase,  how  to  pronounce  a proper  name,  whether  or  not  it  is  a story 
of  real  people.  To  enable  pupils  to  answer  questions  such  as  these  and  to' 
aid  in  the  independent  interpretation  of  the  story  being  read,  three  special 
sections  have  been  included  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders. 

Help  Yourself!— This  section  of  the  book  helps  pupils  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  stories  and  poems.  Background  for  interpreting  particular 
selections  as  well  as  the  meanings  of  difficult  words  and  phrases  and  the 
pronunciation  of  foreign  words  are  given  in  these  notes.  Frequent  refer- 
ence by  the  pupils  to  this  section  enables  them  to  really  help  themselves 
in  their  silent  reading  and  makes  their  reading  easier  and  more  enjoyable. 
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Glossary— This  section  of  the  book  will  aid  pupils  in  determining  the 
pronunciation  and  meaning  of  difficult  words  that  are  used  in  the  text. 

Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names — This  section  of  the  book  gives  the 
pronunciation  of  difficult  proper  names  in  an  alphabetical  list  for  quick 
reference.* 

The  Bibliography  . . . gives  a list  of  excellent  books  suggested  for 
the  pupils’  own  use  and  represents  another  contribution  to  practical 
methods  of  expanding  pupils’  reading  interests. 

THE  GUIDEBOOK 

A program  of  systematic  instruction  ...  in  reading  based  on 
Paths  and  Pathfinders  and  a practical  program  of  independent  reading 
for  Book  Seven  level  are  both  to  be  found  in  this  Guidebook.  Concrete 
helps  for  extending  interests  and  developing  skills  are  embodied  in  the 
methodology  suggested  in  the  lesson  plans.  The  general  steps  in  these 
lesson  plans  are  briefly  stated  below: 

Step  I consists  of  establishing  background  for  successful  interpretation 
of  a story.  This  is  done  by  having  pupils  read  and  discuss  the  background 
note  for  the  story  or  poem  given  in  the  Help  Yourself  section  of  the  book. 
In  addition , concepts  necessary  for  understanding  the  selection  are  clarified 
in  oral  discussion , and  motivation  for  the  silent  reading  of  the  story  is 
suggested. 

Step  II  consists  of  extending  interpretation  of  the  story.  This  is  done 
in  a group  situation  and  includes  stimulating  discussion  and  understand- 
ing of  what  is  read  and  furthering  appreciation  of  literary  style. 

Step  III  consists  of  extending  skills  and  abilities  by  special  exercises 
presented  to  the  group.  Through  explanation  and  oral  discussion  the 
teacher  develops  and  strengthens  language , thinking , and  reading  skills.1 

Step  IV  consists  of  using  the  Think-and-Do  Book.  Here  each  pupil  ex- 
tends interests  aroused  in  the  Basic  Readers  and  applies  in  new  situations 
his  reading , thinking , and  language  skills.1 

Step  V consists  of  directing  activities  that  extend  the  pupils  interest  in 
reading  and  widen  his  background  for  understanding  the  world  about  him. 
This  step  includes  the  use  of  reference  materials , independent  reading, 
and  other  activities  that  help  the  child  fuse  ideas  he  gains  from  reading 
with  his  own  experiences. 

1A  complete  index  of  the  skill-building  exercises  is  given  at  the  back  of  this  Guidebook. 
This  index  gives  reference  to  the  skill  exercises  in  both  the  Guidebook  and  the 
Think-and-Do  Book. 
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Since  poetry  appears  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders  for  the  first  time  in 
any  of  the  books  in  this  series  of  readers,  it  merits  special  attention. 
Teachers  will  find  the  detailed  lesson  plans  of  great  help  in  preparing 
for  and  in  presenting  the  poems.  The  general  steps  in  these  plans  are: 

Step  I consists  of  suggested  preparation  that  the  teacher  should  make 
before  presenting  the  poem  to  the  pupils. 

Step  11  consists  of  presenting  and  interpreting  the  poem.  This  is  done 
in  a group  situation  and  includes  both  the  silent  reading  and  discussion. 

Step  111  consists  of  oral  interpretation  of  the  poem.  This  may  be  worked 
out  in  various  patterns  consistent  with  the  type  of  poem  being  presented. 

Step  IV  consists  of  extending  interests  through  the  use  of  the  Think-and- 
Do  Book  and  through  activities  that  extend  the  pupils ’ interest  in  the  unit 
theme  and  in  independent  reading  of  both  poetry  and  prose. 

The  Bibliography  . . . given  at  the  back  of  this  Guidebook  offers 
concrete  help  for  the  teacher  in  setting  up  a practical  program  of  extension 
reading.  One  section  of  this  Bibliography  lists  the  specific  selections  for 
independent  reading  taken  from  supplementary  readers  and  anthologies. 
These  selections  are  closely  related  in  content  and  vocabulary  to  those  in 
Paths  and  Pathfinders.  They  fall  into  three  levels  of  difficulty— easy 
material  is  not  starred,  that  of  average  difficulty  has  one  star,  and  that 
for  superior  pupils  has  two  stars.  This  enables  the  teacher  to  guide  each 
pupil  to  extension  reading  that  is  suited  to  his  ability.  In  addition,  the 
Bibliography  lists  all  library  books  referred  to  in  the  lesson  plans  as  well 
as  professional  books  for  the  teacher's  own  use. 

Extension  reading  such  as  is  suggested  in  the  lesson  plans  and  the 
Bibliography  in  this  Guidebook  is  an  important  part  of  the  Basic  Reading 
Program  in  that  it  leads  boys  and  girls  to  explore  and  become  familiar 
with  the  fine  literature  that  is  available  to  them  in  our  modern  libraries. 
The  Basic  Reader  serves  as  the  springboard  into  the  wide  field  of  litera- 
ture which  is  explored  in  the  extension  reading  program. 

THE  THINK-AND-DO  BOOK 

Growth  in  thinking  and  reading  power  ...  is  stimulated  fur- 
ther through  the  carefully  prepared  content  and  exercises  of  the  Think- 
and-Do  Book.  The  pages  in  this  workbook  make  skillful  use  of  the  in- 
terests aroused  and  the  abilities  developed  in  connection  with  the  stories 
in  Paths  and  Pathfinders. 
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The  amount  of  guidance  needed  for  any  exercise  in  the  Think- and-Do 
Book  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  individual  child  and  to 
the  care  with  which  the  teacher  has  developed  the  preceding  steps  in  the 
lesson  as  outlined  in  the  Guidebook.  If  suggestions  in  the  lesson  plans 
are  followed,  the  pages  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  will  serve  to  strengthen 
and  establish  through  use  those  skills  that  the  pupil  has  met  in  an  oral 
situation.  Independent  application  of  these  language,  thinking,  and  read- 
ing skills  not  only  strengthens  the  skills  but  also  gives  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  check  each  child’s  mastery  of  their  use. 

The  Think-and-Do  Book  is  a challenging  and  interesting  book  for  the 
pupil.  It  is  not  merely  a check  of  his  reading  of  a given  story  in  the  Basic 
Reader  or  of  his  recognition  of  vocabulary.  It  is  rather  a book  containing 
much  new  and  valuable  reading  material  that  extends  the  ideas,  interests, 
and  skills  developed  in  connection  with  each  unit  of  the  Basic  Reader. 
Both  the  content  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  and  the  exercises  built  on 
this  content  are  carefully  planned  to  insure  a strengthening  of  the  ability 
to  apply  Basic  Reading  skills  in  interpreting  many  types  of  material:  stories, 
articles,  factual  accounts,  descriptions,  diagrams,  maps,  pictures,  puzzles, 
etc.  The  Think-and-Do  Book  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Basic  Reading 
Program  and,  like  the  Basic  Readers,  will  challenge  the  pupil’s  thinking 
power,  promote  growth  in  his  reading  power,  and  contribute  to  his  enjoy- 
ment of  reading. 

The  diagnostic  value  ...  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  is  obvious. 
The  teacher,  for  example,  has  in  a group-teaching  situation  promoted  the 
ability  to  adapt  a defined  meaning  to  a given  sentence  context  by  changing 
the  order  of  words  in  the  definition  or  sentence,  as  suggested  on  page  1 37 
of  this  Guidebook.  But  when  those  same  pupils  use  page  37  of  the  Think- 
and-Do  Book,  the  teacher  may  discover  that  some  of  the  pupils  are  still 
unable  to  apply  this  skill.  Such  pupils  need  more  developmental  work  on 
transposing  words  to  adapt  a defined  meaning  to  context. 

Conscientious  study  of  the  individual  child’s  reaction  to  each  page  of 
the  Think-and-Do  Book  enables  the  teacher  to  prevent  and  identify  read- 
ing disabilities  and  to  provide  individual  developmental  work  as  needed. 
Such  a program  carried  out  over  a period  of  time  means  the  substitution 
of  planned  developmental  work  for  much  of  the  so-called  “remedial  work” 
that  has  been  necessary  with  pupils  who  have  not  been  successful  in  the 
early  stages  of  reading. 
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Improving  Skills  and  Abilities 
Needed  for  Interpretation 

To  interpret  clearly  . . . what  he  is  reading,  the  pupil  must  be 
able  to  form  mental  pictures  of  the  scenes,  events,  and  characters  that  are 
described.  He  must  be  able  to  experience  how  something  felt,  tasted,  or 
sounded.  Such  mental  images  and  feeling  reactions  are  essential  to  clear 
interpretation  of  what  is  read. 

To  insure  clear  interpretation,  the  teacher  must  see  that  the  child  fully 
utilizes  his  own  background  of  experience  as  an  aid  in  creating  the  neces- 
sary mental  images.  When  the  reading  materials  center  about  things 
beyond  the  realm  of  the  pupil’s  experience,  she  must  aid  in  building  the 
background  needed  for  successful  interpretation. 

Study  of  the  problems  involved  in  reading  stories  and  books  throughout 
the  grades  reveals  two  types  or  levels  of  difficulty  in  interpretation.  The 
teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  problems  that  children  encounter  at 
each  level. 

Interpretation  within  the  realm  of  experience  ...  is  a rel- 
atively simple  type  of  interpretation.  The  child  interprets  at  this  level 
when  he  reads  about  events,  places,  objects,  or  people,  the  general  character 
of  which  are  familiar  to  him.  On  the  basis  of  his  own  personal  experiences, 
he  interprets  the  experiences  of  others  as  set  forth  in  pictures  and  verbal 
text.  For  example,  the  boy  who  uses  his  own  experiences  with  model  air- 
planes to  give  meaning  to  a story  about  airplanes  is  functioning  at  the 
experience  level  of  interpretation.  The  teacher’s  main  task  with  the  pupil 
who  is  interpreting  at  this  level  is  to  help  him  use  the  verbal  text  and  the 
pictures  that  accompany  it  to  stimulate  mental  images. 
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Iiatea*pretati©n  foeyomd  the  realm  of  experience  ...  is  a 

more  difficult  type  of  interpretation.  It  is  frequently  necessary  for  the 
child  to  create  mental  images  of  places  he  has  never  seen,  to  engage 
vicariously  in  activities  he  has  never  directly  experienced,  and  to  react 
emotionally  to  experiences  he  has  never  had  himself.  Typical  reading 
materials  that  require  this  creative  type  of  interpretation  center  around 
long-ago  days  and  deeds,  historic  persons  and  places,  or  contemporary 
scenes  and  events  remote  from  the  child’s  actual  experience.  To  interpret 
such  materials  successfully,  the  child  must  combine  his  own  experiential 
background  with  his  understanding  of  what  the  author  has  said  in  order  to 
create  appropriate  mental  images. 

A major  problem  of  the  teacher  is  to  determine  how  closely  the  child’s 
own  experience  is  related  to  what  he  is  reading.  It  is  a good  plan  for  the 
teacher  at  any  level  to  ask  herself  before  presenting  any  selection  “What 
is  there  in  this  story,  article,  or  poem  that  may  be  wholly  outside  the  realm 
of  some  child’s  experience?”  But  the  upper-grade  teacher’s  problem  is 
not  only  that  of  isolating  a particular  pupil  whose  meagerness  of  back- 
ground may  make  the  interpretation  of  a given  selection  difficult.  It  is 
also  the  specific  guidance  of  all  pupils  in  the  successful  interpretation  of 
materials  in  the  realm  of  things  comparatively  unknown  to  them. 

Boys  and  girls  in  the  upper  grades  will,  of  course,  read  both  at  the 
experiential  level  of  interpretation  and  at  the  creative  level.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  content  of  the  reading  material  and  the  child’s  experience 
will  to  a large  extent  determine  the  degree  of  difficulty  in  interpretation. 

THE  TOTAL  PROCESS  OF  INTERPRETATION 
Tjhe  act  ©f  reading  ...  is  so  familiar  to  adults  that  we  often  lose 
sight  of  what  is  involved  in  the  total  process  of  interpretation.  This 
process  is  essentially  the  same  whether  we  are  interpreting  at 'the  exper- 
iential or  the  creative  level.  As  our  eyes  move  along  the  printed  lines,  we 
instantly  associate  meanings  with  most  of  the  words  we  see.  These  mean- 
ings, as  a rule,  are  the  same  ones  the  author  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  words.  Consider,  for  example,  these  two  sentences:  The  men  began 
to  box  and  The  men  began  to  open  the  box.  The  author  had  in  mind  a 
definite  meaning  for  the  word  box  when  he  wrote  each  sentence,  and  the 
reader  must  call  up  from  his  own  experience  these  same  meanings  for  box 
in  order  to  understand  what  the  author  is  saying  in  each  sentence.  As  we 
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associate  meanings  with  words,  we  fuse  these  meanings  into  thought  units 
until  we  understand  the  ideas  the  author  has  expressed.  We  then  react 
to  these  ideas  and  integrate  them  with  our  own. 

. . . perception  of  the  words  used 

For  both  children  and  adults  word  perception  is  the  first  step  in  inter- 
preting printed  language.  This  step  involves  two  very  closely  related 
processes.  First,  the  reader  must  be  able  to  identify  the  printed  symbol; 
he  must  know,  for  instance,  that  the  word  in  our  illustrative  sentence 
is  box  not  books.  Second,  he  must  be  able  to  call  up  or  identify  the 
meaning  which  the  author  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  word.  Efficient 
word  perception  is  essential  to  the  other  steps  involved  in  the  total  process 
of  interpretation. 

. . . comprehension  of  the  ideas  expressed 

Most  of  the  material  read  by  children  and  adults  is  composed  largely  of 
familiar  words.  We  perceive  these  words  as  wholes,  often  in  units  of  two 
or  three,  and  as  vital  elements  in  a meaningful  context.  As  we  read,  the 
meanings  of  the  printed  words  are  fused  into  a chain  of  related  ideas. 
These  ideas  should  be  those  that  the  author  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  passage.  Our  grasp  of  the  author's  meaning  is  enriched  as  we  associate 
with  it  everything  we  know  about  the  subject  discussed.  When  either  the 
child  or  adult  has  fully  comprehended  a given  passage,  he  has  a clear 
understanding  of  the  ideas  the  author  wanted  to  express. 

. . . reaction  to  the  ideas  expressed 

As  the  author's  meaning  becomes  clear,  a good  reader  reacts  in  various 
ways  to  the  ideas  secured.  He  may  judge  their  accuracy,  quality,  or  worth 
in  the  light  of  what  he  knows  and  on  this  basis  accept  or  reject  them.  He 
may  evaluate  the  literary  style  of  a passage  and  respond  with  appreciation 
or  disapproval.  The  vividness  and  validity  of  the  reader’s  reaction  depend 
to  a large  extent  upon  the  breadth  of  his  experience.  For  instance,  an 
adult  might  read  a book  on  ceramics  and  think  it  excellent  if  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  subject.  Another  person  who  knew  a great  deal  about 
ceramics  might  read  the  same  book  and  think  it  very  inadequate.  The 
reaction  of  the  reader,  that  is,  what  he  feels  or  thinks  about  what  the 
author  has  said,  is  the  third  step  in  the  reading  process. 
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• . . integration  of  these  ideas  with  past  experience 

The  reader’s  reaction  determines  to  a large  extent  the  degree  to  which 
he  accepts  or  is  guided  by  the  ideas  acquired  through  reading.  As  ideas 
expressed  by  the  author  are  accepted  or  rejected,  they  become  a part  of 
the  reader’s  vicarious  experience.  Through  reading,  as  well  as  through 
direct  experience,  he  may  acquire  new  insight  or  deeper  understanding 
of  some  aspects  of  human  relationships.  He  may  accept  an  idea  that 
results  in  improved  patterns  of  behavior  and  hence  a more  stable  per- 
sonality. Such  integration  of  newer,  modified  experiences  with  previous 
experience  is  the  final  step  in  the  process  of  interpretation. 

Specific  helps  for  the  teacher  ...  in  promoting  growth  in  each 
of  the  four  steps  in  the  total  process  of  interpretation  are  embodied  in 
the  materials  and  the  teaching  procedures  of  the  Basic  Reading  Program. 

Methods  of  improving  the  skills  and  abilities  used  in  each  of  these 
aspects  of  interpretation  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  succeeding 
sections  of  this  Introduction. 

WORD  PERCEPTION 

For  efficient  word  perception  . . . the  reader  at  seventh-grade 
level  must  be  able  to  recognize  known  printed  words  quickly  and  accurately 
and  to  associate  meanings  with  these  words.  He  also  needs  the  ability  to 
derive  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  printed  words  even  though  their 
visual  forms  are  not  familiar.  The  pupil  who  is  ready  for  the  Book  Seven 
level  of  reading  approaches  this  level  with  considerable  skill  in  word  per- 
ception. He  has  established  a sight  vocabulary  of  several  thousand  words 
which  he  knows  so  well  that  he  recognizes  them  instantly,  and  he  has 
acquired  skills  and  abilities  that  enable  him  to  attack  many  new  words. 

The  methods  of  word  perception  . . . used  in  recognizing  any 
given  word  will  depend  upon  the  child’s  familiarity  with  the  meaning  and 
form  of  the  particular  word  and  upon  its  general  character  or  structure. 
For  example,  when  the  upper-grade  child  encounters  known  words  grouped 
in  familiar  thought  units,  he  may  recognize  an  entire  phrase  at  a single 
glance.  In  like  manner,  he  may  accurately  recognize  known  individual 
words  through  the  use  of  meaning  clues  combined  with  the  visual  im- 
pression of  the  word  form.  Most  of  his  reading  is  done  on  the  basis  of 
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those  words  which  he  already  knows  and  for  the  recognition  of  which  he 
relies  upon  two  methods  of  perception-meaning  clues  and  word- form  clues. 

The  seventh-grader  will,  however,  frequently  encounter  an  unknown 
printed  symbol  in  the  midst  of  known  words.  When  he  meets  an  unknown 
word  form,  he  will  need  to  supplement  the  first  two  methods  of  word 
perception  with  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  printed  form.  Such  analysis 
may  reveal  structural  and  phonetic  elements  that  will  help  him  derive  the 
sound  of  the  word.  If  the  word  is  in  his  speaking-meaning  vocabulary,  he 
should  then  associate  with  the  printed  form  one  of  the  meanings  he  has 
previously  associated  with  its  spoken  counterpart.  If  these  methods  prove 
inadequate,  or  if  the  meaning  or  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  quite 
unfamiliar  to  the  child,  he  will  need  to  use  a glossary  or  a dictionary. 

Let  us  assume  that  a child  successfully  attacks  a new  word  the  first  time 
he  meets  it  in  his  reading.  Eventually  the  word,  if  it  is  a common  one, 
should  be  brought  to  the  level  of  instantaneous  perception.  Real  mastery 
or  instantaneous  recognition  of  the  word  comes  only  as  the  child  meets  it 
over  and  over  again  in  meaningful  context.  Thus  mastery  of  word  forms 
comes  through  repeated  encounters  in  genuine  reading  situations  such  as 
the  pupil  engages  in  in  his  basic,  extension,  or  free  reading,  as  well  as  in  his 
reading  in  the  content  fields.  So  for  the  seventh-grade  teacher  the  real 
problem  in  developing  power  in  word  perception  is  not  so  much  that  of 
providing  drill  on  word  forms  that  pupils  have  already  met  as  it  is  that 
of  teaching  children  to  attack  new  words  in  various  ways. 

Special  help  for  the  teacher  in  promoting  growth  in  word  perception  is 
provided  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program  by  a carefully  planned  develop- 
mental program  with  attention  to  promoting  skill  in  the  use  of  the  five 
major  aids  to  word  perception:  meaning  clues,  word-form  clues,  structural 
analysis,  phonetic  analysis,  and  the  dictionary. 

Meaning  clues  . . . provide  the  most  important  single  aid  in  attack- 
ing a new  word,  and  throughout  the  Basic  Reading  Program  provision  is 
made  for  developing  power  in  the  use  of  such  clues.  Meaningful  context 
serves  to  aid  children  and  adults  alike  in  inferring  the  meaning  and  pro- 
nunciation of  a word  whose  printed  form  is  unfamiliar.  In  addition,  mean- 
ing clues  are  essential  in  checking  a word  derived  through  word  analysis 
or  the  use  of  a dictionary,  for  the  child  must  always  check  to  see  if  the 
word  he  derives  “makes  sense"  in  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  used.  Since 
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meaning  clues  are  such  a vital  part  of  independent  word  attack,  the  seventh- 
grade  teacher  should  make  every  effort  to  teach  children  to  use  this  method 
of  attack  effectively. 

Obviously,  the  broader  a child’s  experience  and  speaking-meaning  vocabu- 
lary, the  more  readily  he  will  be  able  to  respond  to  meaning  clues  in  his 
reading.  Throughout  the  Basic  Reading  Program  provision  is  made  for 
extending  speaking-meaning  vocabularies  through  direct  and  vicarious 
experiences  and  through  abundant  opportunity  for  oral  discussion  in  which 
the  children  hear  and  use  new  words. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  development  of  the  child’s  speaking- 
meaning vocabulary,  the  Basic  Reading  Program  embodies  other  specific 
provisions  for  helping  children  learn  to  use  context  or  meaning  clues  as 
a method  of  word  perception.  In  brief,  these  provisions  are: 

1 . From  the  early  stages  in  reading  children  are  made  aware  of  the  variant 
meanings  that  v/ords  may  have.  Throughout  the  Guidebook  and  Think- 
and-Do  Book  for  Paths  and  Pathfinders  the  teacher  will  find  emphasis  on 
making  pupils  aware  of  the  variant  meanings  of  words. 

2.  Children  are  taught  to  contrast  and  to  compare  word  meanings. 

3.  Children  are  taught  to  identify  various  shades  of  meaning  and  to 
note  how  different  shades  of  meaning  can  be  expressed  through  careful 
and  exact  choice  of  words. 

4.  Children  are  led  to  perceive  relationships  in  and  to  generalize  word 
meanings. 

5.  The  Glossaries  provided  in  the  Book  Seven  Basic  Reader  and  in  the 
Think-and-Do  Book  give  variant  meanings  of  a word  rather  than  merely 
giving  the  first  meaning  used  in  the  book. 

6.  Children  are  taught  to  select  from  variant  meanings  the  one  appropri- 
ate to  a given  context.  In  this  connection,  the  teacher  will  find  many 
exercises  based  on  the  Glossary  of  the  text  as  well  as  on  the  Glossary  in 
the  Think-and-Do  Book. 

7.  Special  guidance  is  provided  for  teaching  children  to  select  and  adapt 
appropriate  dehnitions  in  the  light  of  a given  context. 

Training  in  ability  to  use  meaning  clues  is  begun  at  the  primary  level 
in  the  Basic  Reading  Program,  and  throughout  the  lesson  plans  in  the 
Guidebooks  for  both  middle  and  upper  grades,  suggestions  are  given  for 
strengthening  the  ability  to  use  context  clues  as  aids  to  word  perception. 
In  addition,  the  Think-and-Do  Books  give  practice  and  promote  growth 
in  the  ability  to  use  meaning  clues. 
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Word-form  clues  . . . furnish  another  valuable  aid  to  word  attack. 
The  Basic  Reading  Program  at  all  levels  gives  attention  to  teaching 
children  to  compare  word  forms  and  to  note  the  length  of  words,  their 
general  contours,  or  their  distinguishing  characteristics.  From  the  outset, 
too,  children  are  taught  to  identify  many  new  words  by  comparing  them 
with  known  words.  For  example,  pupils  who  know  the  word  umpire  may 
derive  the  pronunciation  of  empire  by  comparing  the  word  forms. 

The  Guidebook  for  Paths  and  Pathfinders  and  those  for  the  preceding 
books  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program  and  the  accompanying  Think-and- 
Do  Books  suggest  procedures  for  promoting  growth  in  the  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish word  forms  by: 

Noting  likenesses  and  differences  in  the  configuration  of  words:  e.g., 
availability  is  longer  than  avail. 

Noting  likenesses  and  differences  in  words  of  similar  form;  e.g.,  cue  and  cur. 
Noting  specific  letter  sequence  in  words;  e.g.,  quiet  and  quite. 

Noting  details  of  form  in  words  that  are  different  in  form  and  meaning 
but  are  pronounced  alike;  e.g.,  bridal  and  bridle. 

In  the  lesson  plans  in  the  Guidebook  at  the  upper-grade  level  and  in 
the  exercises  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  frequent  attention  is  given  to  the 
maintenance  and  application  of  the  ability  to  use  word-form  clues. 

Structural  analysis  ...  is  based  on  visual  scrutiny  of  the  total 
word  form.  Such  scrutiny  may  reveal,  for  example,  that  the  new  word 
is  a compound  made  up  of  two  known  words,  or  that  it  is  made  up  of  a 
root  word  plus  an  inflectional  ending,  or  that  it  is  a word  that  must  be 
broken  up  into  syllables  before  it  can  be  “sounded  out.”  It  is  obvious 
that  structural  analysis  is  particularly  valuable  in  attacking  word  variants 
or  derivatives,  compound  words,  and  words  of  more  than  one  syllable. 

In  the  Basic  Reading  Program  training  in  structural  analysis  begins 
as  soon  as  pupils  encounter  inflectional  variants  formed  by  adding  s,  d, 
ed,  or  ing  to  known  verb  forms.  By  the  end  of  Book  Six  level  the  train- 
ing provided  in  the  Guidebooks  and  the  Think-and-Do  Books  should 
enable  the  children  to  use  structural  analysis  to: 

Identify  the  parts  of  a compound 

Identify  the  structure  of  inflectional  variants  that  are  possessive  forms; 
plural  nouns  formed  by  adding  s or  es;  verbs  formed  by  adding  s,  es,  d, 
ed,  ing,  n,  en;  forms  made  by  adding  er  of  agent,  er  or  est  of  comparison, 
ly,  and  y.  These  include  word  variants  formed  by  dropping  final  e,  by 
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changing  final  y to  i,  f to  v,  or  by  doubling  the  final  consonant  before 
adding  any  of  the  endings  listed  above. 

Identify  the  structure  of  word  derivatives  formed  by  adding  the  prefixes 
a,  dis,  en,  fore,  im,  mid,  re,  un,  or  by  adding  the  suffixes  en,  ful,  ish,  less, 
like,  ly,  ness,  or  y 

Identify  the  root  word  in  a variant  or  a derivative 
Recognize  contracted  words 

Determine  syllabic  units  in  words  by  applying  the  following  general  prin- 
ciples: 

If  there  are  two  consonants  between  two  vowels  in  a word , the  first 
syllable  usually  ends  with  the  first  of  the  two  consonants;  e.g .,  en  ter, 
ad  mit. 

If  there  is  one  consonant  between  two  vowels , the  first  syllable 
often  ends  just  before  the  consonant;  e.g.,  a larm,  bro  ken. 

If  a word  of  more  than  one  syllable  ends  in  le,  the  consonant  pre- 
ceding the  l usually  begins  the  last  syllable;  e.g.,  sta  ble,  ma  pie. 

The  developmental  program  suggested  for  use  in  the  Guidebook  and 
Think-and-Do  Book  that  accompany  Paths  and  Pathfinders  provides 
for  maintenance  of,  and  growth  in,  the  use  of  all  the  abilities  developed 
at  previous  levels.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  promoting  the  ability  to 
identify  syllabic  units  in  words  and  to  recognize  word  derivatives  by 
identifying  root  words,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

Phonetic  analysis  . . • involves  the  association  of  sound  with 
printed  letter  symbols.  To  use  phonetic  analysis  in  attacking  a word,  the 
pupil  must  have  a knowledge  of  the  sounds  that  we  use.  in  our  language 
and  of  the  symbols  that  stand  for  these  sounds.  About  43  separate  and 
distinct  sounds  are  used  in  general  American  speech.  Each  of  these  is 
either  a consonant  or  a vowel  sound.  The  26  letters  in  our  alphabet  are 
the  written  symbols  that  are  used  to  represent  these  sounds. 

Since  we  have  more  sounds  in  our  language  than  we  have  symbols,  it 
is  obvious  that  certain  of  the  symbols  must  be  used  to  represent  more  than 
one  sound.  The  letter  a,  for  instance,  is  used  to  represent  a different 
vowel  sound  in  each  of  the  following  words:  at,  age,  car,  all,  care,  and  ago. 
In  fact,  each  of  the  vowel  symbols  is  used  to  represent  several  variant  vowel 
sounds.  Sometimes  a consonant  symbol  may  represent  more  than  one 
sound.  For  example,  s represents  different  sounds  in  see,  trees,  and  fusion. 

To  get  the  sound  of  many  types  of  words  from  their  printed  form,  the 
child  must  be  able  to  associate  appropriate  sounds  with  consonant  and 
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vowel  symbols  arid  to  blend  these  sounds  into  pronounceable  units  or 
syllables.  Consonants  and  vowels  blended  into  syllables  are  the  phonetic 
elements  that  children  and  adults  deal  with,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
in  all  their  use  of  language. 

Just  as  a given  word  in  our  language  may  have  more  than  one  meaning, 
so  a letter  symbol  may  have  more  than  one  sound;  and  just  as  the  mean- 
ing of  a word  is  determined  by  its  use  in  the  sentence,  so  the  sound  of 
a phonetic  element  is  determined  by  its  use  in  a word.  To  develop  effi- 
ciency in  using  meaning  clues,  the  teacher  must  develop  an  awareness  of 
variations  in  word  meanings  and  teach  the  child  how  to  select  from 
variant  meanings  the  one  appropriate  to  a given  context.  In  like  manner, 
to  develop  efficiency  in  using  phonetic  clues  she  must  develop  an  aware- 
ness of  variations  in  letter  sounds  and  teach  the  pupil  how  to  select  from 
variant  sounds  the  one  appropriate  to  a given  word. 

Throughout  the  Basic  Reading  Program  emphasis  is  placed  on  associa- 
tion of  sound  and  symbol  and  on  developing  phonetic  understandings 
and  principles.  The  following  skills  and  understandings  are  developed  in 
this  and  the  preceding  Guidebooks  and  Think-and-Do  Books. 

Phonetic  Skills 

Visual-auditory  perception1  of  three  types  of  consonant  elements 

(1)  single  consonant  letters 

(2)  consonant  blends  ( bl , cl,  dr,  fr,  st,  scr,  etc.) 

(3)  two-letter  consonant  symbols  that  represent  consonant  sounds 
which  we  use  in  our  speech  but  for  which  we  have  no  letter  in 
the  alphabet  ( th , ch,  ng,  etc.) 

Visual-auditory  perception  of  three  types  of  vowel  elements 

(1)  single-vowel  letters  (a  as  in  hat,  age,  care,  far,  about;  * as  in  it, 
ice,  etc.) 

(2)  two-vowel  letters  that  may  be  used  to  represent  variant  single 
sounds  (oo  as  in  good  and  food ) 

(3)  two-vowel  letters  that  may  be  used  to  represent  two  closely  blended 
vowel  sounds  or  diphthongs  (ou  as  in  house ; oi  as  in  oil) 

Auditory  perception  of  syllables 

Auditory  perception  of  accent 

Blending  consonant  and  vowel  sounds 

1 Association  of  sound  and  symbol.  In  the  Basic  Reading  Program  pupils  are  given 
specific  training  in  hearing  the  43  sounds  or  phonemes  which  are  used  in  general 
American  speech  and  for  which  symbols  are  given  in  the  pronunciation  keys  for  the 
Glossaries  found  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders  and  in  the  accompanying  Think-and- 
Do  Book. 
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Blending  syllables  into  word  wholes 

Noting  and  using  visual  clues  that  aid  in  identifying  accented  syllables 

(1)  in  most  two-syllable  words  which  end  in  a consonant  followed 
by  y,  the  first  syllable  is  accented  and  the  second  unaccented; 
e.g.,  carry,  baby 

(2)  if  de,  re,  be,  ex,  in,  or  a is  the  Erst  syllable  in  a word,  it  is  usually 
unaccented;  e.g.,  depart,  begin,  except 

(3)  if  a final  syllable  ends  in  le,  the  final  syllable  is  unaccented;  e.g., 
maple,  table,  cradle 

Phonetic  Understandings 

Silentness 

(1)  consonants  in  words  may  be  silent;  e.g.,  the  k and  w in  know 

(2)  silent  vowels  are  usually  phonetic  clues;  e.g.,  the  second  vowel 
in  rain  and  nice 

Variability 

(1)  some  consonants  have  variable  sounds;  e.g.,  the  s in  see  and  sure 

(2)  vowel  letters  stand  for  more  than  one  sound;  e.g.,  plaid,  rain;  hit, 
high 

( 3 ) word  forms  may  be  meaning  clues  (homonyms);  e.g.,  weak, 
week;  know,  no 

Relation  of  vowel  sounds  and  syllables 

(1)  a word  or  a part  of  a word  in  which  we  say  one  vowel  sound  is 
called  a syllable 

(2)  awareness  of  syllabic  divisions  aids  in  determining  vowel  sounds 
in  a word  of  more  than  one  syllable;  e.g.,  la  dy,  lad  der 

Principles  that  aid  in  determining  vowel  sounds 

(1)  position— if  there  is  only  one  vowel  letter  in  a word  or  syllable, 
that  letter  usually  has  its  short  sound  unless  it  comes  at  the  end 
of  the  word  or  syllable;  e.g.,  debt,  flax,  en  rich,  go,  cli  max 

(2)  silent  vowels— if  there  are  two  vowel  letters  together  in  a word  or 
syllable,  usually  the  Erst  has  its  long  sound  and  the  second  is 
silent;  e.g.,  beech,  zeal,  in  laid 

If  there  are  two  vowel  letters  in  a word  or  syllable,  one  of  which  is 
final  e,  usually  the  Erst  vowel  letter  has  its  long  sound  and  the 
final  e is  silent;  e.g.,  hale,  eke,  em  pire 

(3)  consonant  controllers— if  the  only  vowel  letter  in  a word  or  syllable 
is  followed  by  r,  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually  controlled  by 
the  r;  e.g.,  cur,  garb,  jar  gon,  fer  tile 

If  the  only  vowel  letter  in  a word  or  syllable  is  a followed  by  l or 
w,  the  a usually  has  neither  the  long  nor  the  short  sound;  e.g., 
awe,  chalk,  Bal  tic.  Saw  yer 
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In  the  Guidebooks  and  the  Think-and-Do  Books  that  accompany  the 
upper-grade  Basic  Readers,  provision  is  made  for  review  and  reteaching 
of  all  the  phonetic  elements,  understandings,  and  principles  that  have 
been  presented  at  earlier  levels.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  recognizing 
the  effect  of  accent  on  pronunciation  and  meaning  and  to  a pronuncia- 
tion key  as  an  aid  in  deriving  the  pronunciation  of  words. 

The  dictionary  . . . becomes  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  pupil  as  he 
grows  in  ability  to  use  it  effectively  in  deriving  the  meaning  and  pronun- 
ciation of  words.  When  he  encounters  words  in  his  reading  with  which 
he  is  totally  unfamiliar,  the  upper-grade  child  should  feel  that  he  can  be 
absolutely  certain  of  their  pronunciation  or  their  meaning  through  use 
of  a dictionary.  A dictionary  is  also  invaluable  in  checking  the  accuracy 
of  pronunciations  and  of  meanings  that  have  been  derived  through  use  of 
context  clues  and  various  forms  of  word  analysis. 

Throughout  the  middle-  and  upper-grade  Basic  Reading  Program  an 
attempt  is  made  to  lead  boys  and  girls  to  understand  the  function  of  the 
dictionary  in  helping  them  derive  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of 
words.  They  are  helped  in  this  respect  by  the  excellent  Glossary  provided 
in  the  Basic  Readers.  Through  use  of  this  Glossary  children  practice 
valuable  dictionary  skills  which  they  can  transfer  to  the  use  of  their  own 
dictionaries.  Words  listed  in  the  Glossary  in  each  book  are  mainly  those 
that  are  not  likely  to  be  in  the  children’s  speaking  vocabularies,  and  whose 
meanings  cannot  readily  be  derived  from  context. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Glossary  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders 
and  the  one  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  give  variant  meanings  of  words. 
Where  words  are  used  with  variant  meanings  in  this  text,  these  variant 
meanings  are  given  in  the  Glossary. 

In  both  Glossaries  phonetic  spellings  are  used  to  indicate  pronuncia- 
tions, and  these  pronunciations  are  divided  into  syllables  and  marked  for 
accent.  In  using  a Glossary  of  this  kind,  children  get  experience  with 
these  various  aids  for  deriving  meaning  and  pronunciation.  This  experi- 
ence prepares  directly  for  use  of  the  same  aids  in  the  dictionary. 

Practically  all  word-perception  skills  are  called  into  play  in  the  use 
of  the  dictionary— alertness  to  meaning  in  context,  alertness  to  sounds 
and  the  symbols  that  represent  them,  and  alertness  to  word  structure. 
The  pupil  who,  for  example,  has  not  developed  the  ability  to  select  from 
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variant  meanings  the  one  appropriate  to  a given  context  is  not  prepared 
to  use  the  dictionary  as  an  aid  in  deriving  meaning.  Likewise,  the  child 
who  has  not  developed  the  ability  to  associate  sounds  with  symbols,  who 
is  not  aware  that  some  letters  in  a printed  word  may  be  silent,  and  who  is 
not  aware  of  the  variant  sounds  of  letters  is  not  prepared  to  use  a pro- 
nunciation key  and  phonetic  spellings  as  guides  to  pronunciation. 

To  use  the  dictionary  as  an  aid  to  word  perception,  the  pupil  must 
know  how  to  locate  entries  and  how  to  derive  meaning  and  pronunciation. 
Skills  prerequisite  to  these  aspects  of  dictionary  use  are  carefully  developed 
in  the  Basic  Reading  Program.  These  Guidebooks  and  the  Think-and- 
Do  Books  that  accompany  Paths  and  Pathfinders  and  the  preceding 
books  give  the  teacher  concrete  help  in  developing  the  major  dictionary 
skills  indicated  below: 

To  locate  entries  the  child  must  be  able  to: 

Recognize  alphabetical  sequence 
Locate  words  in  an  alphabetical  sequence 
Use  guide  words 

Identify  root  words  in  variants  and  derivatives1 
To  derive  meanings  the  child  must  be  able  to: 

Comprehend  definitions  of  meanings 
Infer  word  meanings  from  illustrative  sentences 
Select  from  several  meanings  the  one  appropriate  to  a given  context 
Adapt  the  appropriate  definition  to  the  given  context 
To  derive  pronunciation  the  child  must  be  able  to: 

Associate  a given  consonant  sound  with  its  most  common  symbol 
Recognize  variant  vowel  sounds  and  associate  them  with  given  symbols 
Use  a pronunciation  key  to  identify  consonant  and  vowel  sounds 
Blend  consonant  and  vowel  sounds  into  pronounceable  units  or  syllables 
Recognize  the  function  of  visual  syllabic  divisions 
Recognize  the  function  of  the  accent  mark 
Blend  syllables  into  word  wholes 

Study  of  the  skills  that  the  child  must  employ  when  he  uses  the  diction- 
ary makes  it  evident  that  the  upper-grade  teacher  has  a twofold  respon- 
sibility in  promoting  growth  in  the  ability  to  use  it  economically  and 
effectively.  First,  she  must  make  sure  that  any  pupil  who  is  expected  to 
use  the  dictionary  has  developed  the  prerequisite  skills.  Second,  she  must 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  children’s  ability  to  apply  these  skills  to 

i-This  is  an  essential  locating  skill.  For  example,  if  the  pupil  meets  the  word  musing 
in  his  reading,  to  learn  its  meaning  he  must  identify  and  look  up  the  root  word  muse. 
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the  use  of  a dictionary  and  develop  understanding  of  the  function  of 
dictionary  aids. 

Children  should  understand,  for  example,  the  function  of  phonetic 
spellings  in  the  dictionary  in  showing  the  pronunciation  of  words.  They 
should  be  taught  to  think  of  these  pronunciations  as  exact  recordings  of 
sound.  They  should  realize  that  in  the  dictionary  a given  consonant  sound 
is  represented  by  a given  symbol  and  that  vowel  letters  plus  diacritical 
marks  are  used  to  represent  vowel  sounds.  This  understanding  can  be 
developed  by  showing  children  that  in  the  words  lad,  lard,  and  laid,  the 
letter  l has  the  same  sound  and  the  letter  d has  the  same  sound.  So  the 
letters  l and  d may  be  used  to  represent  these  sounds,  but  in  the  three 
words  listed  above,  the  letter  a represents  three  different  sounds.  In  order 
to  indicate  accurately  the  sounds  of  a,  special  signs  or  diacritical  marks 
are  used  with  the  vowel  letters. 

To  develop  skill  in  selecting  the  meaning  appropriate  to  a given  con- 
text, the  teacher  must  give  children  many  opportunities  to  discriminate 
between  meanings  and  to  select  the  one  that  best  fits  into  a given  sentence. 
In  the  past,  a common  practice  has  been  to  give  children  a list  of  words 
and  ask  them  “to  look  up  and  copy  the  meaning.”  The  upper-grade 
teacher  will  readily  realize  that  practice  of  this  kind  fosters  the  all  too 
common  habit  of  looking  only  at  the  first  meaning  given.  If  children  are 
asked  to  look  up  the  meaning  of  isolated  words,  the  teacher  can  expect 
inefficient  dictionary  habits  as  a result.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
child  is  asked  to  find  the  meaning  of  tender.  Unless  he  sees  the  word  in 
a sentence,  how  is  he  to  know  whether  tender  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
“tender-hearted,”  “tender  meat,”  “tender  his  thanks,”  or  “coal  tender”? 
It  is  evident  that  the  teacher  must  at  all  times  see  that  children  interpret 
and  select  word  meanings  in  the  light  of  context. 

Teachers  at  all  levels  . . . must  contribute  to  the  development  of 
permanently  useful  techniques  in  word  perception.  Simple  understandings 
of  words  as  printed  symbols  should  be  developed  at  primary  levels,  but 
to  the  middle-  and  upper-grade  teachers  falls  the  responsibility  of  further 
enriching  those  understandings  and  of  enlarging  children’s  speaking  and 
reading  vocabularies  to  include  words  that  refer  to  things  beyond  the 
realm  of  their  actual  experience.  To  them  also  falls  the  task  of  developing 
efficient  habits  in  and  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 
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Word  perception  is  basic  to  comprehension  and  to  all  other  aspects  of 
interpretation  in  reading.  Therefore,  the  upper-grade  teacher  who  hopes 
to  improve  interpretation  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  must  also  promote 
efficient  habits  in  using  meaning,  word  form,  structural  and  phonetic 
analysis,  and  the  dictionary  as  aids  to  word  perception. 

COMPREHENSION 

To  comprehend  . . . what  he  reads,  a child  must  grasp  clearly  the 
author’s  meaning,  and  this  involves  far  more  than  getting  a series  of 
isolated  facts.  It  calls  for  getting  full  meaning  from  those  facts.  To  do 
this,  word  and  phrase  meanings  must  be  fused  into  sentence  thought, 
and  sentences  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  total  paragraph, 
article,  chapter,  or  story  in  which  they  appear.  This  latter  step  often 
necessitates  sensing  the  author’s  mood  or  tone  or  intention. 

To  improve  comprehension  . . . the  teacher  must  see  that  the 
child  has  an  adequate  background  of  experience  to  enable  him  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  what  he  is  expected  to  read.  She  must  help  him  develop 
skill  in  visualizing  the  persons,  places,  and  events  described  in  his  read- 
ing and  in  sensing  the  author’s  mood,  tone,  or  intention.  In  addition, 
the  teacher  must  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  genuine  thought-getting 
questions,  and  she  must  provide  training  in  grasping  the  main  ideas,  in 
noting  essential  details,  and  in  recognizing  relationships  and  organizing 
ideas.  Out  of  such  a program  will  come  growth  in  comprehension. 

. . . enriching  background  of  experience 

A rich  background  of  experience  is  essential  to  successful  comprehen- 
sion, and  a major  problem  of  the  teacher  is  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  child’s  actual  experiential  background  for  a particular  story  or  article. 
In  so  far  as  possible,  the  teacher  should  provide  direct  experiences  that 
will  furnish  background  for  what  is  to  be  read.  At  the  middle-  and  upper- 
grade  levels,  however,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  provide  concrete  experi- 
ential background,  for  much  of  the  reading  at  these  levels  centers  about 
things  outside  the  range  of  children’s  actual  experience.  A child,  for 
example,  may  have  difficulty  in  comprehending  a passage  about  the 
African  veld  if  he  has  never  heard  of  it  before.  Thus  the  teacher  must 
frequently  use  not  only  discussion  but  also  pictures,  movies,  models,  and 
other  means  for  supplementing  the  children’s  background. 
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. . . developing  ability  to  visualize 

Ability  to  visualize  persons,  places,  and  events  described  in  reading  is 
also  essential  for  successful  comprehension.  For  example,  to  comprehend 
fully  a story  about  an  expedition  to  Little  America,  the  child  must  have 
clear  mental  pictures  of  the  Antarctic  setting,  the  dugout  shelters,  the 
vast  reaches  of  ice,  etc.  The  teacher  can  promote  the  ability  to  visualize 
effectively  by  calling  attention  to  pictures  that  accompany  and  illustrate 
the  text,  by  leading  the  child  to  note  and  interpret  descriptive  details,  by 
frequently  asking  him  to  tell  what  picture  a given  passage  makes  him  see, 
and  by  encouraging  him  to  draw  pictures  or  maps  depicting  persons  or 
places  or  activities  described  in  his  reading.  Vivid  imaginations,  capable 
of  creating  necessary  mental  pictures,  can  also  be  furthered  by  giving 
children  many  chances  to  read  hero  stories,  legends,  and  other  imaginative 
tales,  as  well  as  realistic  material  about  historical  events  or  foreign  lands. 

. . . promoting  awareness  of  the  author’s  mood , tone , 
or  intention 

Frequently  the  child  must  be  aware  of  the  author’s  mood,  tone,  or  in- 
tention before  he  can  fully  comprehend  what  he  reads.  For  example,  the 
young  reader  who  does  not  understand  that  the  Paul  Bunyan  stories  are 
“tall  tales”  is  going  to  have  some  puzzling  moments  ahead  of  him.  So, 
too,  is  the  boy  or  girl  who  reads  “Rip  Van  Winkle,”  by  Washington  Irving, 
without  sensing  that  the  story  is  meant  to  entertain  and  that  the  incidents 
are  far  from  realistic.  Gradually  children  must  learn  to  interpret  a story 
or  an  article  with  such  questions  as  these  in  mind:  “Just  what  type  of 
material  is  this?  Is  it  written  to  entertain  or  to  give  exact  information? 
Are  the  events  possible  or  impossible?  What  period  in  history  is  this 
material  describing?  Is  it  a true  account  of  real  people,  or  is  it  purely 
imaginary?” 

In  poetry,  as  in  prose,  the  child  must  be  able  to  sense  the  poet’s  mood, 
tone,  or  intention.  For  example,  for  real  enjoyment  of  the  poem  “Lewis 
and  Clark,”  by  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  the  child  should 
understand  the  poets’  intention  of  depicting  in  a gay  and  humorous  way 
the  important  work  that  these  two  men  accomplished.  In  contrast  to  this, 
the  pupil  must  enter  into  the  mood  of  wonderment  and  speculation  created 
by  the  poet  when  he  reads  the  poem  “On  the  Moon,”  by  Eunice  Tietjens. 
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. . . promoting  use  of  pictorial  aids 

The  child  must  be  taught  to  use  pictorial  aids  given  in  the  text  to  supple- 
ment his  own  background  of  experience  and  to  clarify  his  visual  images. 
Illustrations,  graphs,  maps,  etc.,  often  furnish  background  for  reading  a 
given  selection,  and  they  enrich  the  text  matter  itself.  The  teacher  must 
not  assume  that  just  because  pictorial  aids  are  present  in  reading  materials 
the  children  will  automatically  use  them.  She  should  persistently  focus 
attention  on  these  aids.  Then,  too,  she  must  teach  specific  techniques 
for  using  pictorial  aids.  For  example,  when  children  are  to  encounter  a 
picture  map  in  their  reading,  she  should  explain  the  technique  of  check- 
ing and  supplementing  the  text  matter  with  this  map  and  of  combining 
both  aids  to  get  a fuller  comprehension.  She  should  also  give  needed 
instruction  in  reading  and  using  the  scale  or  key  that  accompanies  the 
map.  Similar  guidance  should  be  given  to  help  pupils  effectively  use  the 
simple  graphs  that  they  encounter  in  their  reading. 

. . . usking  genuine  thought  questions 

Genuine  thought  questions  must  be  an  integral  part  of  any  program 
designed  to  improve  comprehension,  and  the  teacher  must  guard  against 
common  pitfalls  in  the  questioning  of  children.  These  pitfalls  include 
centering  children’s  attention  on  unimportant,  isolated  facts  gleaned  from 
their  reading.  This  is  often  done  in  the  name  of  “checking  comprehen- 
sion.” Because  genuine  thought  questions  are  not  always  easy  to  evolve 
and  because  children  are  often  asked  to  write  “short”  answers  to  questions, 
the  following  types  are  frequently  put  before  children:  “Why  had  the 
Scouts  gone  out  on  the  hike?  What  did  Frank  Manning  discover?” 

In  addition,  children  are  often  told  to  look  up  the  answer  on  a specific 
page,  or  they  are  asked  a question  that  can  be  answered  in  the  direct 
words  of  the  book.  Children  may  find  these  answers  and  be  praised  for 
their  direct  quoting  of  the  author’s  words.  But  in  reality  the  pupils  may 
have  been  merely  “quoting  words,”  unaware  of  their  meaning  and  lack- 
ing in  understanding  of  them.  Activity  of  this  kind  is  not  training  in 
research  or  in  comprehension.  It  is  training  in  superficiality.  It  results  in 
emphasis  on  reading  for  sentence  meaning  alone,  instead  of  reading  in 
the  light  of  broader  context.  Locating  isolated  and  unrelated  facts  gives  no 
practice  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  as  related  to  the  total 
flavor  and  background  of  the  material  the  children  are  reading. 
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What  kinds  of  questions  should  the  teacher  ask  to  promote  growth  in 
comprehension?  A few  concrete  examples  may  help  clarify  this  problem. 
To  derive  the  most  benefit  from  these  examples,  the  teacher  might  well 
turn  to  and  read  the  story  “Out  of  Defeat”  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders, 
pages  62-76.  After  reading  this  story  the  teacher  might  ask  only  such 
questions  as: 

What*did  Will  Findlay  tell  the  Governor  in  his  first  interview  with  him ? 
Who  was  to  carry  the  Governor's  letter  to  the  French ? 

Why  was  an  English  fort  to  be  built  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio? 

When  did  Washington  meet  Will  Findlay  again? 

What  did  the  French  commander  tell  Washington? 

Obviously,  these  are  isolated  “fact  questions.”  Answering  them  requires 
little  thought  and  little  ability  to  grasp  essential  meanings.  Now  compare 
such  questions  with  the  following  ones: 

Why  do  you  suppose  Foster  expected  the  Governor  to  vent  his  anger  on 
young  Findlay? 

Did  George  and  Will  meet  when  and  where  they  planned  to? 

Did  Colonel  Trent  reach  the  Ohio  before  Washington  did?  What  makes 
you  think  Trent  reached  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  River  some  time  before 
Washington  arrived  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf? 

What  might  lead  you  to  think  the  commander  who  told  Washington  that 
the  French  would  not  leave  the  Ohio  knew  that  French  troops  were 
established  in  Fort  Duquesne? 

Notice  that  questions  like  these  cannot  be  answered  by  recourse  to  the 
exact  words  of  the  book.  The  child  must  think  and  relate  the  meanings 
of  many  sentences  to  answer  them.  Notice  also  that  the  questions  do  not 
ask  for  useless  detail.  By  such  questions  as  these,  the  teacher  can  do 
much  to  improve  the  children’s  ability  to  grasp  the  essential  meanings 
in  what  they  read,  and  by  such  questions  she  can  avoid  a practice  all  too 
common  in  teaching  today— that  of  centering  attention  on  isolated  facts 
or  unimportant  details. 

Excellent  helps  ...  are  provided  in  the  Guidebooks  and  the  Think- 
and-Do  Books  to  further  growth  in  the  ability  to  comprehend  what  is 
read.  Questions  and  suggested  discussions  in  the  lesson  plans,  for  example, 
are  genuinely  thought  provoking  and  carefully  planned  to  avoid  treating 
isolated  facts  or  unnecessary  details.  Frequent  suggestions  and  exercises 
are  also  provided  to  aid  children  in  visualizing  what  they  are  reading,  to 
grasp  main  ideas  and  essential  details,  to  see  relationships  and  organise 
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ideas.  And  of  particular  significance  in  improving  comprehension  is  the 
attention  given  to  informational  material  in  the  Think-and-Do  Books. 
Presentation  of  informational  material  promotes  comprehension  of  factual 
materials  that  are  divorced  from  plot  structure  of  any  kind.  Thus  valuable 
training  is  provided  for  promoting  accurate  comprehension  of  such  mate- 
rial as  science,  social  studies,  and  other  content  materials  that  are  a part 
of  the  upper-grade  curriculum.  • 

REACTION  TO  MATERIAL  READ 

To  react  to  material  read  . . . the  child  must  not  only  clearly 
grasp  the  author’s  meaning;  he  must  think  about,  evaluate,  and  respond 
to  the  author’s  ideas  and  to  the  style  in  which  those  ideas  have  been 
presented.  He  must  respond  to  the  ideas  gained  through  reading  by 
reflecting  about  them,  relating  them  to  his  own  experiences,  becoming 
emotionally  stirred  by  them,  comparing  and  contrasting  them  with  the 
ideas  gained  from  related  materials,  etc.  Reading  comes  alive  for  the  child 
as  he  experiences  appropriate  reactions  to  what  he  reads;  therefore,  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  help  him  grow  in  his  ability  to  respond 
actively  to  the  material  he  reads. 

To  stimulate  critical  and  emotional  reactions  • . • the 

teacher  must  guide  discussion  so  that  the  child  moves  beyond  a consid- 
eration of  “What  does  the  author  say?”  to  a consideration  of  “What  does 
this  material  mean  to  me?”  In  so  doing,  he  is  functioning  at  a level  where 
his  responses  will  probably  be  unlike  those  of  his  classmates.  There  will 
not  always  be  a “right  answer”  to  questions  involving  children’s  own  per- 
sonal reactions.  Instead,  answers  will— and  should  be  expected  to— vary 
according  to  the  individual  child’s  own  past  experiences  and  his  existing 
standards  of  judgment.  What  teacher,  for  example,  could  designate  the 
one  right  answer  to  such  reaction  questions  as  “What  was  the  attitude  of 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood  to  Maxim’s  experiments?  Do  you  think 
people  would  react  in  the  same  way  today?  What  would  you  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances?” 

Boys  and  girls  should  frequently  have  the  opportunity  to  give  their 
reactions  to  poems,  stories,  or  books  as  a whole.  And  here  again  personal 
opinions  should  be  respected.  The  teacher  should  not  expect  every  child 
to  like  every  poem  or  every  book  that  he  reads.  Indeed  she  should  realize 
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that  some  wholehearted,  honest  dissenters  will  do  much  to  make  reading 
discussions  genuine  and  worth  while. 

Out  of  class  discussions  based  on  children’s  reactions  to  what  they  have 
read  can  come  a clearer  recognition  of  values,  increased  capacity  to  read 
critically,  and  tolerance  for  the  views  and  reactions  of  others.  In  the  course 
of  such  discussions  children  can  round  out  ideas  and  understandings  that 
were  incomplete  or  hazy  at  the  outset.  They  can  learn  to  make  worth- 
while suggestions  and  reactions  of  others  a part  of  their  own  thinking. 

A common  mistake  in  the  teaching  of  reading  is,  however,  to  make 
little  or  no  provision  for  interpretation  beyond  a comprehension  level. 
Boys  and  girls  are  often  asked  to  give  the  author’s  meaning,  but  they  are 
not  so  frequently  required  to  react  critically  and  emotionally  to  what  they 
have  read.  For  example,  after  reading  the  second  story  in  Paths  and 
Pathfinders,  the  teacher  might  stop  with  such  comprehension  questions  as: 

What  did  Mrs.  Manning  say  about  playing  the  game? 

Did  Caroline  accept  defeat  gracefully? 

But  the  teacher  who  is  alert  to  the  value  of  reacting  critically  will  not 
stop  with  questions  of  this  type.  She  will  supplement  them  with  such 
provocative  questions  as: 

How  did  Mrs.  Manning’s  advice  help  change  Joanna  as  a person?  As  a 
tennis  player? 

Was  Joanna  really  in  a slump  or  did  she  just  think  so? 

What  advice  would  you  have  given  Joanna?  Would  your  advice  and  Mrs. 
Manning’s  apply  to  other  games  besides  tennis? 

These  latter  questions  force  the  child  to  think  about  what  he  has  read, 
to  make  inferences,  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  or  fairness  of  the  action  of 
characters  in  the  story,  and  to  relate  the  story  to  life  experiences.  Questions 
of  this  kind  can  develop  habits  of  thinking  that  can  be  of  great  importance 
to  both  individual  and  society.  But  such  questions  are  frequently  omitted 
from  teaching  because  they  cannot  be  answered  conveniently  in  written 
form. 

Obviously,  questions  that  stimulate  critical  reaction  do  not  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  short-form  written  answers.  Although  skillfully  prepared 
exercises  or  workbook  materials  contribute  to  helping  youngsters  do  the 
type  of  thinking  required  to  make  inferences  and  judgments,  complete 
reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  exercises  alone.  Exercises  in  themselves 
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offer  too  little  opportunity  for  the  sharing  of  ideas  or  for  the  modification 
of  ideas  as  a result  of  this  sharing  process.  The  greatest  growth  in  ability 
to  think  clearly  about  and  to  react  intelligently  to  what  is  read  must  come 
through  carefully  planned  oral  discussion.  In  these  discussions  the  teacher 
should  raise  challenging  questions  and  should  expect  varying  answers. 
One  child,  for  example,  might  on  first  thought  give  approval  to  the  idea 
of  giving  up  playing  a game  because  he  couldn’t  win  at  it.  But  after 
hearing  the  judgments  and  opinions  of  other  boys  and  girls,  he  might  no 
longer  support  his  original  conclusion.  The  opportunity  to  pool  judgments, 
to  support  personal  conclusions,  and  to  recognize  the  inappropriateness 
of  wrong  responses  can  come  only  through  the  right  kind  of  discussion. 
Of  course,  not  all  pupils  will  be  able  to  react  with  equal  wisdom  and  effec- 
tiveness to  what  they  read,  but  it  is  essential  that  every  pupil  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  in  this  phase  of  reading  and  that  he  receive  needed  stimulus 
and  guidance. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  at  all  times  the  teacher  refrain  from  consider- 
ing a child’s  reaction  “wrong”  or  “inappropriate”  until  she  investigates  the 
basis  for  his  reaction.  Each  individual’s  reaction  to  a selection  should  be 
respected,  and  each  child  should  have  a chance  to  state  the  reason  back 
of  his  views. 

If,  however,  after  due  consideration  of  his  reasoning,  a child’s  personal 
reaction  is  obviously  inappropriate,  it  is  the  teacher’s  responsibility  to  help 
the  reader  change  his  outlook  or  modify  his  existing  standards  of  judgment. 
Here  again  some  of  the  most  worth-while  teaching  can  come  as  the  result 
of  group  discussion  and  evaluation. 

To  present  poetry  effectively  . . . the  teacher  should  remem- 
ber that  its  strongest  appeal  is  to  the  emotions.  “Poetry  surprises  and  de- 
lights; it  sings  like  music;  it  makes  you  feel  intensely;  in  singing  words,  it 
gives  you  an  arresting  thought,  plus  a shiver  up  your  backbone.  When 
poetry  means  these  things  to  you,  you  have  genuinely  enjoyed  it,  it  is 
poetry  to  you.  When  it  leaves  you  just  where  you  were,  neither  aroused 
nor  amused,  neither  enchanted  nor  solaced,  then  poetry  has  not  happened 
to  you,  it  has  passed  you  by.  So  with  children,  if  poetry  leaves  them 
puzzled  or  apathetic,  they  have  not  tasted  poetry.”1 

1 Reprinted  from  Children  and  Books , by  May  Hill  Arbuthnot,  by  permission  of  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company.  (The  following  discussion  of  poetry  is  based  largely  on 
material  from  this  book.) 
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Pupils'  reactions  to  poetry  will  be  heightened  if  their  ears  are  attuned 
to  the  subtleties  and  varieties  of  rhythmic  patterns  found  in  the  poems  of 
such  skilled  literary  craftsmen  as  are  represented  in  Paths  and  Path- 
finders. They  must  learn  to  respond  to  the  poet’s  words— for  although 
these  same  words  are  found  in  prose,  the  poet  uses  them  more  melodiously 
and  with  more  striking  effect.  It  is  the  sensory  and  associative  significance 
of  words  found  in  good  poetry  that  gives  the  lines  those  “overtones”  of 
meaning  that  the  child  often  feels  without  being  able  to  define.  Words 
that  stir  the  imagination,  that  speak  to  the  senses,  that  provoke  sudden 
laughter,  that  move  the  reader  or  the  listener  deeply  and  strangely  although 
he  cannot  say  why,  such  words  are  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of  poetic 
diction. 

If  good  poetry  is  well-presented,  it  may  add  to  the  child’s  day  a moment 
of  delight,  or  give  him  a new  dream  to  dream  over  in  solitude,  or  leave  him 
with  a sharpened  awareness  of  life.  The  upper-grade  teacher  has  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  make  in  establishing  poetry  as  a permanent  source 
of  pleasure— as  a way  by  which  the  child  may  be  carried  out  of  himself 
and  come  back  to  his  own  concerns  happier,  warmer,  perhaps  even  a bit 
wiser.  As  he  reads  or  hears  fine  poetry,  his  spirit  may  be  enlarged  by  that 
moment  of  appreciation  of  and  identification  with  the  poet’s  thought. 

Poetry  can  expand  the  vision,  add  richness  to  laughter  and  beauty  to 
dreams;  but  not  if  it  is  treated  as  material  for  analysis  or  as  the  basis  of 
reading  exercises.  Skillful  questioning  and  discussion  are  not  the  keys 
for  unlocking  or  heightening  children’s  reactions  to  poetry.  The  teacher 
must  learn  to  wait  for  children’s  reactions.  When  they  have  heard  or  read 
a poem,  a question  or  an  honest  if  hesitant  comment  that  is  really  their 
own  is  an  indication  of  reaction.  If  they  are  silent,  mayhap  they  are  too 
much  under  the  spell  of  the  poet  to  marshal  their  reactions  and  translate 
them  into  words. 

When  children  begin  to  bring  in  poems  of  their  choosing,  when  they 
begin  to  ask  for  poetry— these  are  the  ultimate  tributes  to  its  power  and 
to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  presented  by  the  teacher. 

In  the  lesson  plans  for  the  poems  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders  every  at- 
tempt is  made  to  give  the  teacher  herself  the  “feel”  of  poetry— the  auditory 
patterns  of  the  singing  words  and  the  mood  of  the  poet.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  authors  that  these  lesson  plans  will  aid  teachers  in  presenting  fine 
poetry  so  that  children  will  feel  it  as  well  as  understand  it.  Young  adoles- 
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cents  delight  in  rhythm,  tone  color,  cadence,  all  that  goes  into  the  melody 
of  verse.  It  is  hoped  that  the  upper-grade  teacher,  too,  will  savor  the  sing- 
ing quality  of  poetry  and  will  understand  how  to  bring  out  its  meaning 
without  spoiling  its  song  or  its  emotional  appeal. 

Concrete  suggestions  ...  are  given  in  the  Guidebooks  for  guiding 
the  discussion  and  interpretation  of  all  selections  in  such  a way  that 
children  are  led  to  think  about  what  they  have  read  in  terms  of  “What 
does  this  material  mean  to  me?”  Throughout  the  lesson  plans  in  the 
Guidebooks  and  the  exercises  in  the  Think-and-Do  Books,  materials  are 
especially  designed  to  aid  boys  and  girls  in  reflecting  on  the  significance 
of  ideas  gained  through  reading,  in  relating  reading  to  life  experiences, 
in  reacting  emotionally  to  what  has  been  read,  in  comparing  and  con- 
trasting materials  from  various  sources,  and  in  recognizing  and  appreciating 
fine  literary  craftsmanship.  The  teacher  is  given  valuable  suggestions  for 
helping  boys  and  girls  modify  judgments,  expand  first  reactions,  and 
eventually  come  to  a clearer  recognition  of  values  and  an  increased 
capacity  to  read  critically  and  appreciatively. 

INTEGRATION  AND  USE  OF  IDEAS  GAINED 

Integration  of  Ideas  gained  in  reading  . . . with  past  experi- 
ence is  the  final  step  in  interpretation.  Pupils  have  not  really  learned  to 
interpret  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  until  they  can  integrate  and 
apply  ideas  they  have  gained  from  reading  in  satisfying  intellectual 
curiosities,  in  solving  personal  and  social  problems,  and  in  enriching  their 
own  personalities. 

If  reading  is  to  furnish  the  child  with  worth-while  ideals,  attitudes,  and 
concepts  which  he  in  turn  can  incorporate  into  his  own  thinking  and 
behavior,  the  right  kind  of  reading  material  must  be  used.  There  is 
obviously  a place  in  the  upper-grade  reading  program  for  hero  stories 
and  biographical  material  about  famous  men  and  women.  Such  materials 
clarify  for  children  worthy  ideals,  goals,  and  courses  of  conduct  and 
stimulate  children  themselves  to  reach  toward  them.  Just  as  obviously 
there  is  need  for  reading  material  about  wholesome  activities  of  boys 
and  girls  today.  For  example,  through  such  stories  as  “Tony’s  Hobby”  in 
Paths  and  Pathfinders  children  get  an  understanding  of  such  qualities  as 
loyalty,  good  sportsmanship,  and  unselfishness.  Subtly  presented  in  this 
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story,  too,  are  the  ideas  about  sharing  the  responsibilities  at  home  and 
having  consideration  for  others.  These  ideas  appear  in  the  normal  course  of 
the  unfolding  of  the  plot.  They  are  not  superimposed  nor  are  they 
“preachy”  in  tone.  Such  ideas  merely  objectify  experiences  boys  and  girls 
themselves  may  have  had  in  their  relations  with  others.  They  offer  a 
basis  for  a purely  impersonal  discussion  and  evaluation  of  types  of  attitudes 
and  behavior. 

There  is  also  need  for  a variety  of  reading  materials  related  to  each 
other  in  theme  and  content;  e.g.,  a variety  of  materials  centering  around 
the  outdoor  world,  a given  period  in  history,  life  in  the  modern  machine 
age,  etc.  These  materials  furnish  the  prerequisite  background  for  using 
ideas  gained  from  one  source  to  modify  or  enrich  ideas  gained  from  other 
sources.  A wealth  of  materials  to  which  children  can  go  to  satisfy  their 
own  curiosities  or  solve  their  own  problems  is  necessary  if  reading  is  to 
enrich  existing  backgrounds  of  experience  and  broaden  children’s  con- 
cepts and  outlooks. 

Even  though  the  child  may  have  access  to  a wide  range  of  reading 
materials,  he  will  gain  little  from  reading  on  such  a topic  as  “Antarctic 
Expeditions,”  for  example,  if  he  does  not  get  new  ideas  as  he  reads,  if  he 
does  not  combine  these  ideas  with  what  he  already  knows  and  thus 
modify  and  expand  his  original  concepts  into  broader  understandings. 
Similarly,  it  may  profit  a lonely,  discouraged  child  little  if  he  reads  such 
a story  as  “Farmer  of  Paimpol”  and  yet  cannot  apply  any  of  the  ideas  he 
gains  to  his  own  personal  problems.  Children  must  see  the  connection 
between  what  they  read  and  what  they  do  if  they  are  to  use  the  ideas 
they  acquire  through  reading. 

It  is  not  enough  for  children  to  comprehend,  to  think  about,  and  to 
react  to  the  author’s  ideas.  They  must  take  the  further  step  of  integrating 
these  ideas  and  making  direct  application  of  them  in  their  own  behavior 
or  in  their  own  way  of  looking  at  things.  By  learning  to  integrate  and  to 
make  direct  application  of  what  they  read  to  their  own  activities  and 
behavior,  children  may  in  time  change  their  outlooks  or  concepts,  modify 
their  purposes  and  intentions,  and  determine  new  courses  of  action. 

The  function  of  reading  ...  in  promoting  mental,  social,  moral, 
and  emotional  growth  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  has  not  always  come 
in  for  its  full  share  of  attention.  The  teacher  who  senses  the  need  for 
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helping  children  integrate  and  apply  information  gained  in  reading  to 
satisfy  their  intellectual  curiosities  and  to  enrich  important  concepts  may 
not  always  sense  the  more  subtle  values  reading  can  have.  Through  reading, 
the  child  should  receive  help  in  clarifying  his  personal  goals  and  ideals; 
he  should  also  be  aided  in  developing  attitudes  of  consideration  toward 
others,  fair  play,  love  of  truth,  and  other  desirable  social  and  personal 
characteristics.  For  example,  application  of  what  has  been  read  is  func- 
tioning at  its  most  fruitful  level  when  a child,  mindful  of  a parallel 
situation  he  has  met  in  reading,  consciously  chooses  a difficult  but  hon- 
orable course  of  action. 

The  teacher  has  three  main  functions  to  perform  in  helping  young 
adolescents  integrate  and  apply  what  they  read  to  their  own  activities 
and  behavior.  She  must  make  available  a sufficient  amount  of  reading 
material  of  the  right  kind,  and  she  must  motivate  and  guide  discussions* 
centering  around  this  reading  material.  In  addition,  she  must  capitalize 
on  every  possible  situation  in  the  classroom  for  the  application  of  what 
has  been  read. 

Specific  aids  ...  for  the  integration  and  application  of  ideas  gained 
in  reading  are  inherent  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program.  The  selections  in 
Paths  and  Pathfinders  are  designed  to  furnish  boys  and  girls  with  worth- 
while ideas,  ideals,  attitudes,  and  concepts  which  they  can  incorporate 
into  their  own  thinking,  behavior,  or  activities.  Lesson  plans  in  the 
Guidebooks  help  the  teacher  in  guiding  discussions  and  capitalizing  on 
everyday  experiences  in  such  a way  that  children  are  encouraged  to  use 
in  their  own  activities  ideas  they  gain  from  reading.  The  unit  organiza- 
tion of  materials  in  the  Readers  and  in  the  Think-and-Do  Books  also 
insures  boys  and  girls  the  opportunity  to  read  widely  about  a topic,  to 
integrate  ideas  gained  with  what  they  already  know,  and  thus  modify 
and  expand  their  original  concepts  and  understandings. 
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LESSON  PLANS 


program  of  systematic  Instruction  ...  in  reading  based 
on  Paths  and  Pathfinders  is  provided  for  the  teacher  in  the  lesson  plans 
in  this  Guidebook.  The  steps  in  the  lesson  plans  for  both  prose  and  poetry 
selections  have  already  been  stated  in  the  Introduction.  However,  since 
no  two  seventh-grade  groups  are  exactly  alike,  the  teacher  may  need  to 
expand,  vary,  or  abridge  these  lesson  plans  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  pupils. 

To  provide  for  the  varying  needs  ...  of  individuals  in  any 
group,  the  teacher  must  know  each  child  intimately — his  background  of 
experiences,  his  interests,  his  attitude  toward  reading,  and  his  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  reading  skills.  Knowledge  gained  from  the  initial  dis- 
cussion in  preparation  for  reading  a given  selection  often  gives  the  teacher 
valuable  clues  about  children’s  general  information,  their  independent 
reading,  and  their  personal  experiences.  This  knowledge  aids  not  only  in 
building  needed  background  for  interpreting  the  particular  selection  but 
also  in  determining  how  gaps  in  information  and  experience  can  be  bridged 
through  use  of  additional  related  reading  material. 

In  guiding  interpretation  ...  of  the  story,  provision  for  indi- 
vidual differences  may  also  be  made.  If  a teacher  knows  a child’s  specific 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  reading,  she  can  direct  her  questions  in  the 
light  of  his  ability  as  well  as  his  experiential  background  and  thus  build 
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up  his  feeling  of  Security  and  success.  The  superior  reader  may  be  asked 
challenging  questions  which  involve  difficult  judgments  and  inferences. 
The  slow  reader  may  be  asked  simple  questions,  such  as  “What  was 
Tony’s  hobby?”  The  questions  suggested  in  the  lesson  plans  check  not 
only  on  the  understanding  of  the  printed  page  but  also  on  the  child’s 
reactions  to  the  ideas  presented.  When  the  children  are  asked  “What 
do  you  think  about  this?”  the  teacher  should  respect  each  individual 
answer.  If  the  child’s  reaction  seems  completely  inappropriate,  she  should 
try  to  discover  the  reason  behind  it.  Through  asking  questions  of  others 
in  the  group  and  bringing  out  the  reason  for  each  opinion,  the  teacher 
may  lead  the  child  to  modify  his  reaction  or  change  his  outlook. 

Exercises  for  extending  skills  ...  and  suggestions  for  estab- 
lishing essential  habits  in  reading,  thinking,  and  language  are  given  in 
each  lesson  plan.  The  skills  and  abilities  that  are  emphasized  in  this 
section  of  the  lesson  plan  are  strengthened  and  directly  applied  as  the 
child  uses  the  Think-and-Do  Book.  Each  page  should  be  used  at  the  time 
recommended  in  the  lesson  plans  and  according  to  the  directions  provided 
in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  on  the  page  itself. 

The  value  of  extending  interests  ...  in  and  expanding  the 
theme  of  each  unit  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
In  the  lesson  plans  worth-while  suggestions  are  given  for  extending  inter- 
ests through  wide  reading,  creative  expression,  discussions,  visual  aids,  and 
direct  experiences.  In  addition,  many  pages  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book 
present  challenging  material  that  expands  a given  unit  theme  and  that 
aids  in  developing  the  basic  concepts,  generalizations,  and  interests  that 
are  common  to  all  selections  and  activities  in  the  unit.  ' 

The  teacher  who  uses  the  lesson  plans  as  the  basis  for  her  teaching 
procedure  will  find  that  she  has  a practical,  flexible  program  which  can 
meet  the  needs  and  further  the  abilities  of  each  child. 
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Pages  45-76  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  I of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  . . . 


HE  ADVENTURES  ...  set  forth  in  the  stories  of  this  unit  are 
those  in  which  many  seventh-graders  would  like  to  have  a part.  The 
activities  are  those  which  young  people  can  understand  and  enjoy — 
a hobby  show,  a tennis  tournament,  some  Boy  Scouts’  experiments 
with  a heliograph,  a home-gardening  project,  and  the  experiences 
of  two  children  in  a haunted  desert. 

Seventh-graders  are  striving  for  the  security  adulthood  seems  to 
offer,  as  evidenced  by  their  desire  to  show  mature  judgments  and 
their  eagerness  to  measure  themselves  by  adult  standards.  They  are 
interested  in  themselves,  and  they  are  willing  to  evaluate  themselves. 
They  want  to  be  well-liked,  and  many  of  their  problems  are  personal 
ones  about  getting  along  with  others. 
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The  problems  and  doubts  of  the  story  characters  in  this  unit  are, 
like  those  of  the  young  reader,  of  a personal  nature.  There  is  the 
boy  who  is  too  shy  to  enter  a contest  himself;  the  girl  who  does  not 
understand  how  to  meet  defeat  in  the  game  she  plays;  the  Boy  Scouts 
who  act  like  intelligent  adults  in  an  emergency;  the  typical  adolescents 
who  have  clashing  opinions  on  gardening;  the  brother  and  sister  who 
are  proud  of  the  bravery  of  their  great-great-grandfather.  As  pupils 
share  their  reactions  to  the  traits  of  character  exhibited  by  the  people 
they  read  about  in  these  stories,  and  as  they  discuss  the  personal 
problems  that  are  revealed,  they  may  gain  insight  that  will  help  them 
in  the  adjustment  to  and  the  solution  of  their  own  problems. 

INTRODUCING  THE  BOOK 

When  copies  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  are  distributed,  elicit  comments 
on  the  title,  the  cover,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  book.  Ask 
pupils  to  turn  to  the  title  page.  Call  attention  to  the  names  of  the  authors 
and  explain  that  these  three  men  did  not  write  the  stories  in  the  book 
but  collected  them  from  various  sources.  On  the  Contents  page,  readers 
will  find  the  name  of  the  author  of  each  story.  In  this  book  the  author’s 
name  also  appears  under  the  title  on  the  first  page  of  each  story,  as  on 
page  8.  Mention  that  the  selections  in  the  book  are  presented  in  groups 
according  to  the  different  types  of  pathfinder.  Ask  members  of  the  class 
to  skim  the  table  of  contents  to  find  which  unit  is  about  historical  path- 
finders (“Pathfinders  of  America”);  which  is  about  pathfinders  who  work 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind  (“Heroes  of  Service”).  Pupils  may  then 
try  to  decide  what  kind  of  pathfinder  they  will  read  about  in  each  of 
the  other  units. 

Suggest  that  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  to  select  a specific  story  they 
think  they  will  enjoy.  Direct  a discussion  on  how  pictures  contribute  to 
the  book.  Ask,  “Do  you  prefer  colored  pictures?  If  so,  why?”  Clarify 
the  idea  that  pictures  are  frequently  helpful  in  interpreting  the  stories 
and  explain  that  the  authors  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  have  included 
other  helps,  too.  Call  attention  to  the  last  group  of  items  in  the  table 
of  contents— Help  Yourself!,  Bibliography,  Glossary,  and  Pronunciation 
of  Proper  Names.  Suggest  that  pupils  turn  to  the  back  of  the  book  to 
see  what  kind  of  help  is  provided.  Ask  them  to  read  the  introductory 
paragraph  to  the  Help  Yourself  section  on  page  458. 
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Call  attention  to  the  first  paragraph  under  the  title  ‘Tony’s  Hobby” 
and  explain  that  this  is  called  a background  note.  Then  mention  that 
background  notes  are  not  needed  for  some  stories,  while  for  others  the 
reader  needs  special  preparation.  Have  the  students  skim  the  first  few 
pages  of  the  Help  Yourself  section  and  notice  that  “The  Message  from 
the  Sun”  has  a rather  long  background  note  and  that  all  the  stories  have 
explanations  of  several  phrases.1  Call  attention  to  these  explanations  and 
point  out  that  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  the  phrase  occurs  is 
given  in  boldface  type  and  that  the  phrase  itself  is  printed  in  italics. 
Have  pupils  turn  to  page  473  and  find  the  second  note  for  page  140, 
“Muy  malo.”  Explain  that  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  all  foreign 
words  used  in  the  book  are  given  in  these  notes.  Remind  pupils  that 
they  will  really  help  themselves  and  make  their  reading  easier  if  they 
make  use  of  these  notes. 

Next  examine  the  Bibliography  (pages  504-507)  and  explain  that  these 
particular  books  have  been  listed  because  they  provide  more  of  the 
same  kind  of  reading  adventures  found  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders. 
Stimulate  interest  in  reading  these  books  by  asking  class  members  to 
comment  briefly  on  any  books  in  the  list  which  they  have  already  read. 

Then  turn  to  the  Glossary  (pages  508-524).  Lead  pupils  to  tell  how 
this  section  of  the  book  will  help  them.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
Glossary  gives  the  pronunciations  and  meanings  of  many  words  that  are 
not  in  the  Help  Yourself  notes. 

Have  the  class  examine  the  Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names  (pages 
525-526)  and  explain  that  many  proper  names  are  pronounced  in  the 
Help  Yourself  notes  but  that  the  most  difficult  ones  are  also  listed  here, 
alphabetically,  for  quick  reference.  Ask  members  of  the  group  to  think 
of  situations  in  which  this  list  will  be  particularly  helpful;  e.g.,  in  oral  read- 
ing, in  dramatizing  the  stories,  and  in  discussions. 

Some  pupils  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Acknowledgments 
(pages  527-528)  list  the  books  and  magazines  from  which  the  stories  in 
Paths  and  Pathfinders  were  taken  and  also  the  names  of  the  artists 
who  made  the  illustrations.  Art-minded  students  may  recall  having  seen 
the  names  of  some  of  these  artists  in  books  or  magazines.  If  they  do  not, 
suggest  that  they  look  for  them  in  the  future. 

1 In  presenting  the  stories,  the  tegcher  will,  of  course,  provide  additional  background 

material  as  needed. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


To  set  the  stage  for  the  stories  in  “Young  Americans  Today/'  initiate  a 
discussion  of  pupils'  experiences,  activities,  sports,  and  hobbies.  The 
teacher  should  lead  the  class  to  discuss  informally  trips  they  have  taken, 
activities  they  enjoy,  and  organized  groups  in  which  they  participate,  such 
as  Boy  or  Girl  Scouts,  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  garden  clubs. 

Whenever  possible,  the  teacher  should  capitalize  on  opportunities 
for  carrying  the  discussion  beyond  mere  accounts  of  activities.  At  oppor- 
tune moments  she  might  invite  consideration  of  how  pupils  reacted  to 
situations  and  point  out  how  intelligent  cooperation,  persistence,  un- 
selfishness, or  quick  thinking  made  the  experience  described  particularly 
successful  or  enjoyable. 

The  teacher  might  also  call  attention  to  similarities  between  real-life 
experiences  and  those  told  about  in  stories  or  books  known  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Then  add,  “The  stories  in  Unit  I tell  of  boys  and  girls 
who  are  about  your  age.  These  characters  are  very  much  like  you.  They 
like  sports,  belong  to  clubs,  go  to  school,  and  have  hobbies.  They  are 
interesting  persons  to  know." 


Have  the  pupils  locate  the  title  of  the  first  story  in  the  table  of  contents, 
commenting  that  this  is  the  story  of  a schoolboy's  hobby.  Ask  several 
individuals  to  tell  what  the  story  would  be  about  if  it  told  of  their  own 
hobbies  instead  of  Tony’s.  Encourage  class  members  to  explain  how  they 
became  interested  in  their  hobbies,  how  much  time  they  devote  to  them, 
with  whom  they  share  them,  and  whether  their  hobbies  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  money.  Ask  pupils  to  turn  to  page  8 and  look  at  the  picture. 
Encourage  comments  on  the  Hobby  Fair  poster;  then  suggest  that  pupils 
look  at  the  picture  on  page  13  to  find  out  what  Tony's  hobby  was. 

Write  the  words  marionette  and  puppet  on  the  blackboard  and  clarify 
the  idea  that  marionettes  are  puppets  that  are  moved  by  strings.  ( Puppet 
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is  the  general  term;  marionette,  the  specific.)  Explain  that  such  dolls 
have  been  popular  for  hundreds  of  years  with  the  people  of  other  lands 
and  that  Pinocchio  and  Punch  and  Judy  are  favorite  puppet  characters. 
Mention  that  Tony's  father  and  mother  came  from  a country  where 
puppets  have  been  loved  for  centuries  and  ask  pupils  to  read  on  page  458 
of  the  Help  Yourself  section  to  find  out  from  what  country  Tony's  parents 
came.  Also  direct  attention  to  the  Help  Yourself  notes  which  explain 
expressions  used  on  pages  12  and  16— “ambling  nag/’  “a  lady  named  Ceres/’ 
and  “a  lady  who  knew  how  to  turn  men  into  pigs."  Write  on  the  black- 
board the  words  relics,  fantasy,  hubbub,  flimsy , smuggled  and  explain  that 
the  Glossary  gives  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  these  words.  Then 
write  Uhl , Ceres,  Proserpina  and  mention  that  the  pronunciation  of  these 
words  is  given  in  the  section  called  “Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names." 
Ask  pupils  to  turn  to  this  section  of  the  book  and  look  up  each  name. 
Check  to  see  if  they  derive  the  correct  pronunciation. 

Ask,  “What  problem  did  Tony  have,  according  to  the  Help  Yourself 
note?"  Explain  that  Tony  had  some  other  problems,  too,  and  suggest 
that  as  pupils  read  the  story  they  will  find  out  what  they  were  and  that 
they  will  also  learn  to  know  and  to  like  Tony. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pupils  should  read  the  entire  story  silently  before  discussing  it.  After 
the  silent  reading,  discussion  should  center  first  on  what  members  of  the 
class  found  out  about  Tony  as  a person.  The  pupils  should  mention  such 
points  as:  he  worked  hard  after  school,  he  was  shy  and  didn’t  mingle 
easily  with  the  other  boys  and  girls,  he  planned  his  time  carefully  so  that 
he  could  save  an  hour  each  day  for  his  brother.  Bring  out  the  fact  that 
the  puppet  show  meant  giving  up  his  only  free  time  during  the  day  and 
discuss  how  this  showed  his  sympathy  and  unselfishness. 

Elmer,  too,  is  definitely  characterized  in  this  story.  Pupils  should  dis- 
cuss his  motives  in  entering  Tony’s  hobby  and  should  give  their  reactions 
to  his  taking  the  marionette  show  and  entering  it  in  the  Hobby  Fair. 
In  case  of  differences  in  points  of  view,  have  pupils  justify  their  opinions. 
Bring  out  the  idea  that  Elmer  entered  Tony’s  hobby  even  though  he 
knew  it  would  probably  win  out  over  his  own  radio  set  and  discuss  what 
this  shows  about  Elmer  as  a person. 
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After  the  discussion  of  Tony  and  Elmer  themselves,  encourage  con- 
sideration of  their  activities  in  connection  with  their  hobbies.  Pupils 
may  describe  Elmer's  hobby,  how  Elmer  might  have  become  interested 
in  it,  and  how  much  time  it  probably  took  him  to  build  his  radio  set. 
They  should  also  describe  Tony’s  preparation  for  his  puppet  show,  his 
performance  for  Carlo,  and  how  he  presented  the  show  for  his  school 
group.  Ask  a pupil  to  retell  the  story  of  “a  lady  named  Ceres.” 

Many  boys  and  girls  may,  like  Tony,  have  interests  outside  of  school 
which  they  do  not  consciously  think  of  as  hobbies.  Encourage  them  to 
tell  the  class  about  any  such  activities  which  they  enjoy.  The  class  may 
wish  to  discuss  what  makes  their  interests  hobbies  or  how  people  can 
develop  hobbies  out  of  everyday  interests. 

The  ability  to  make  detailed  interpretations  of  passages  often  involves 
reading  between  the  lines.  To  strengthen  this  ability  have  the  pupils  read 
the  last  sentence  in  the  second  paragraph  on  page  18  and  tell  what  the 
sentence  says.  Then  ask  them  to  tell  why  they  think  Elmer  looked  the 
other  way.  They  may  next  examine  the  first  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph 
on  page  19  and  tell  how  they  think  Elmer  felt  about  smuggling  the  box 
out  of  Carlo’s  room  and  what  made  him  confess  he  had  done  it. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Comprehending  definitions  ...  To  promote  the  ability  to  com- 
prehend definitions  of  meaning  in  the  light  of  given  context,  remind 
pupils  of  Tony’s  problem  in  learning  the  meaning  of  the  word  hobby. 
Ask  them  to  turn  to  page  12  and  reread  the  first  three  paragraphs.  Then 
ask  them  where  they  found  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “an  ambling  nag.” 
In  discussion  develop  the  idea  that  the  Help  Yourself  section  explains 
the  meaning  of  some  groups  of  words  but  that  the  reader  must  turn  to 
the  Glossary  or  to  a dictionary  to  find  the  meaning  of  single  words  that 
bother  him.  Then  say,  “On  page  17  the  author  of  the  story  used  the 
phrase  'During  all  this  hubbub.’  What  did  he  mean?”  After  pupils  have 
discussed  the  meaning,  ask  them  to  find  the  word  hubbub  in  the  Glossary 
and  read  the  definition  given  there.  Then  ask  them  to  turn  to  page  17, 
find  the  sentence  that  begins  “During  all  this  hubbub,”  and  read  this 
phrase,  using  one  part  of  the  Glossary  definition  instead  of  the  word 
hubbub.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  word  flimsy,  which  is  in 
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the  last  part  of  the  sentence.  Then  have  pupils  read  aloud  the  whole 
sentence,  substituting  defined  meanings  for  both  hubbub  and  flimsy. 
Write  the  following  sentence  on  the  blackboard: 

Tony  looked  at  Elmer  with  a dubious  stare. 

Point  to  the  word  dubious , pronounce  it,  ask  pupils  to  read  the  sen- 
tence silently  and  find  the  word  dubious  in  the  Glossary.  Have  both 
definitions  read  aloud  and  have  the  class  decide  whether  the  first  or  the 
second  explains  the  meaning  used  in  the  sentence  on  the  blackboard. 
Then  ask  a pupil  to  read  the  sentence  aloud,  using  one  or  several  words 
from  the  definition  instead  of  the  word  dubious.  Use  the  same  general 
procedure  with  the  boldface  words  in  the  sentences  below. 

1.  In  fantasy , Carlo  saw  the  beautiful  lady  Tony  described. 

2.  Tony's  countenance  was  doleful  when  he  saw  Carlo  crying. 

3.  There  was  a large  assemblage  in  the  auditorium. 

4.  Carlo  liked  to  make  the  miniature  wooden  figures. 

Using  reference  materials  . • • The  stories  in  this  unit  provide 
many  opportunities  for  extending  the  young  reader's  desire  for  and  skill 
in  locating  information  in  connection  with  his  hobbies,  sports,  and  other 
activities  that  may  be  of  personal  interest  to  him.  Many  seventh-grade 
pupils  do  not  realize  that  magazines  provide  up-to-date  articles  on  such 
subjects  and  that  these  articles  are  listed  for  easy  reference  in  the  Readers' 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  To  promote  the  ability  to  use  the  Readers' 
Guide,  write  on  the  blackboard  or  mimeograph  the  following  items  (or 
similar  ones  from  a more  recent  issue) : 

HOBBIES 

Decorate  with  hobbies.  D.  Draper,  il  Good  H 120:170-1  My  '45 
Education's  other  half.  W.  L.  Lloyd,  il  Recreation  39:142-3  Je  '45 
Hobby  hitching  post.  See  monthly  numbers  of  Rotarian 
Librarians'  show,  Minneapolis  public  library.  Hobbies  50:114  My  '45 
No  time  for  tears!  L.  R.  Church,  il  Am  Home  34:17-19  Je  '45 
See  also 
Art,  Amateur 
Photography 

Initiate  discussion  of  magazines  or  pamphlets  about  hobbies  with  which 
class  members  already  are  familiar.  Then  explain  how  the  Readers'  Guide 
might  help  them  locate  material  about  their  own  hobbies.  Show  the 
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class  a copy  of  the  Readers’  Guide  and  explain  its  make-up  by  analyzing 
the  references  listed  on  the  blackboard:  title  of  article,  author,  name  of 
magazine,  its  bound  volume  number,  page  numbers  and  date.  Lead  pupils 
to  note  that  capital  letters  are  not  used  in  the  titles.  Explain  that  the 
abbreviation  il  means  illustrated  and  call  attention  to  the  abbreviations 
used  for  the  names  of  the  months.  Point  out  also  the  list  in  the  front 
of  the  Readers’  Guide  that  explains  the  abbreviations  used  for  the  names 
of  magazines. 

Then  suggest  that  the  problem  in  using  the  Readers’  Guide  is  to  decide 
which  articles  will  provide  the  information  wanted.  If  information  about 
a particular  hobby  is  desired,  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  to  look  for 
that  item— postage  stamps,  coins,  etc— rather  than  the  general  heading 
“Hobbies.”  Explain  the  function  of  the  cross  references  given  at  the 
end  of  the  items  listed  on  the  blackboard.  Then  ask,  “If  you  wanted  to 
read  about  hobbies  in  general  in  order  to  choose  a hobby  for  yourself, 
which  of  the  articles  listed  would  you  read?  If  you  still  had  not  found 
enough  information,  where  else  might  you  look?”  Lead  the  pupils  to 
suggest  other  issues  of  the  same  magazines  listed,  especially  Hobbies  and 
Recreation , and  other  issues  of  the  Readers’  Guide. 

Let  one  pupil  consult  the  Readers’  Guide  for  articles  on  a favorite 
hobby.  Have  him  look  up  all  cross  references  and  have  the  class  suggest 
other  headings  under  which  he  might  find  additional  information;  e.g., 
“Postage,”  “Stamps,”  “Collections,”  “Philately,”  and  the  subtitle  “Postage” 
under  names  of  foreign  countries,  if  the  hobby  is  stamp  collecting. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  1 and  2.  Page  2 of  the  Think- 
and-Do  Book  gives  additional  training  in  comprehending  definitions  of 
meaning. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Reading  newspapers  and  periodicals  ...  Tell  the  pupils  that 
frequently  newspapers  and  magazines  publish  articles  explaining  hobbies 
and  leisure-time  activities.  Encourage  them  to  watch  for  information 
about  their  particular  hobbies  in  current  publications.  Later,  give  indi- 
viduals a chance  to  share  with  the  class  any  interesting  information  about 
their  hobbies  which  they  have  found  through  their  reading. 
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Sharing  hobbies  with  others  . • . Encourage  boys  and  girls  to 
discuss  the  reasons  they  believe  their  own  hobbies  may  be  interesting  to 
others.  Consider  with  the  pupils  hobbies  in  which  all  members  of  the 
family  might  participate,  such  as  marionette  construction,  archery,  toy 
making,  indoor  or  outdoor  gardening,  and  collecting  stamps,  coins,  books, 
or  pictures.  Perhaps  members  of  the  class  might  plan  a hobby  show  which 
would  include  an  exhibit  of  the  products  of  parents’,  teachers’,  and 
children’s  hobbies. 

Making  marionettes  . . . Pupils  may  wish  to  make  marionettes  like 
Tony’s  or  the  simpler  hand  puppets.  Some  may  write  an  original  drama- 
tization or  choose  a story  to  present  to  the  class.  The  following  books 
will  prove  helpful: 

Ackley,  Edith  F.  Marionettes. 

Britannica  Jr.  “Marionettes,  How  to  Make  Them.”  Vol.  8. 

Bufano,  Remo.  Magic  Strings. 

Ficklen,  Bessie  A.  Handbook  of  Fist  Puppets. 

Mclsaac,  Frederick  J.  Tony  Sarg  Marionette  Book. 

Rossbach,  Charles  E.  Making  Marionettes. 

Warner,  Frances  L.  Ragamuffin  Marionettes. 

Extension  reading  ...  Boys  and  girls  will  find  the  Bibliography  in 
Paths  and  Pathfinders  an  aid  in  locating  good  books  to  read  inde- 
pendently. To  introduce  them  to  this  Bibliography,  have  them  turn  to 
page  504  and  look  at  the  titles  listed  under  “Young  Americans  Today.” 
Discuss  with  pupils  which  books,  if  any,  they  have  read,  which  ones  sound 
entertaining,  which  are  written  by  authors  with  whom  they  are  familiar, 
and  which  they  think  they  might  enjoy  reading. 

Where  there  are  public  libraries  in  the  community,  seventh-graders 
should  be.  urged  to  secure  and  use  library  cards.  Interest  in  books  may 
be  stimulated  by  a class  visit  to  meet  the  librarian,  to  learn  how  to  use 
library  facilities,  and  to  inquire  which  of  the  books  listed  in  the  Bibli- 
ography are  available. 

Independent  reading  of  selections  from  other  readers  in  relation  to 
each  unit  theme  should  be  a definite  part  of  the  reading  program.  The 
Bibliography  on  pages  265-283  of  this  Guidebook  lists  stories  that  are 
related  in  content  to  specific  stories  and  to  the  general  unit  theme. 
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The  difficulty  of  selections  from  other  readers  is  indicated  clearly  for 
the  teacher.  Easy  selections  that  can  be  read  by  even  the  very  slow  reader 
are  not  starred.  A single  star  indicates  a selection  of  average  difficulty 
which  can  presumably  be  read  by  any  pupil  who  can  read  Paths  and 
Pathfinders.  Double  stars  mark  a selection  intended  for  the  superior 
reader.  This  Bibliography  will  help  the  teacher  find  for  each  pupil  inde- 
pendent reading  material  that  is  suited  to  his  ability. 

◄ PAGES  20-29  ► 

^Joanna  Platfi.  the  Qattte 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Ask  the  pupils  to  turn  to  page  20,  read  the  story  title,  and  tell  to  what 
game  it  refers.  Then  ask  several  individuals  to  tell  what  the  game  might 
be  if  the  story  were  about  them  instead  of  about  Joanna. 

Encourage  use  of  the  Help  Yourself  section  of  the  book  by  saying, 
“You  remember  the  trouble  Tony  had  in  understanding  the  word  hobby. 
You  may  have  as  much  trouble  understanding  this  story  unless  you  know 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  tennis.”  Explain  that  early  in  the  story 
Joanna  says,  “I  haven’t  won  a single  match.”  Ask  how  many  play  tennis 
and  choose  someone  who  knows  the  game  to  explain  what  “I  haven’t 
won  a single  match”  means.  Then  have  pupils  turn  to  page  459  and 
read  the  second  note  to  see  how  it  explains  this  term.  Write  the  words 
slump  and  gallery  on  the  blackboard  and  explain  that  their  meanings 
are  given  in  the  Glossary.  Conclude  the  preparation  for  reading  by  some 
such  comment  as  “Joanna’s  game  is  tennis,  and  so  the  author  might  have 
called  the  story  'Joanna  Plays  Tennis.’  Read  it  to  see  if  you  agree  with  the 
author  that  'Joanna  Plays  the  Game’  is  really  the  better  title.” 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  ask  pupils  if  they  think  “Joanna  Plays  the  Game” 
is  a better  title  than  “Joanna  Plays  Tennis.”  Have  individuals  give  reasons 
for  their  answers.  Then  say,  “There  is  a sentence  spoken  by  one  of  the 
characters  which  lets  us  know  what  the  author  thinks  about  this  matter. 
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What  character  do  you  think  it  is?  Can  you  find  the  sentence?”  If  pupils 
need  help,  tell  them  that  the  character  referred  to  is  Mrs.  Manning.  Ask 
them  to  find  and  read  what  they  consider  to  be  her  most  important  remark 
about  “playing  the  game.”  (Page  24— “We  play  it  for  fun,  and  when  we 
stop  playing  it  for  fun,  we  aren't  playing  the  game”;  or  “Winning  is  a 
great  thing,  but  fair  play  is  greater,  and  so  is  enjoying  the  game”;  or 
“And  playing  the  game  means  liking  it,  too.”)  Read  Mrs.  Manning’s 
definition  of  tennis  on  page  24:  “.  . . tennis  is  . . . hitting  a ball,  with  a 
racket  over  a net.  Whoever  hits  it  over,  within  the  lines,  more  often  than 
his  opponent,  wins.”  Ask  the  pupils  to  summarize  in  their  own  words 
Mrs.  Manning’s  definition  of  “playing  the  game.” 

Explore  the  story  further  by  asking  such  questions  as:  “How  did  Mrs. 
Manning’s  advice  change  Joanna  as  a person?  As  a tennis  player?  Was 
Joanna  really  in  a slump  or  did  she  just  think  so?  Why  was  she  in  a 
slump?  What  advice  would  you  have  given  Joanna  to  help  her  out  of 
it?  Would  your  advice  and  Mrs.  Manning’s  advice  apply  to  other  games 
besides  tennis?” 

Ask  the  pupils  to  find  and  read  aloud  from  the  book  phrases  that 
reveal  Caroline’s  character  and  those  that  reveal  Marian’s  character.  Then 
ask,  “Which  would  make  the  better  friend?  Why?”  Have  pupils  read  the 
last  sentence  on  page  29  and  tell  what  it  shows  about  Joanna  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  girl  who  said,  “I  don’t  think  I’ll  play  any  more  tennis.” 
Ask  individuals  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  set,  match,  thirty- 
all,  six-three,  and  six-love. 

Extend  the  interpretation  by  encouraging  members  of  the  class  to  re- 
late any  real  incidents  they  have  heard  about  or  seen  in  which  a player  or 
team  showed  good  sportsmanship  and  played  the  game  fairly  and  for  fun 
rather  than  just  to  win. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

• 

Identifying  specific  meanings ...  To  promote  the  ability  to 

identify  specific  meanings  and  to  give  practice  in  using  context  to  deter- 
mine meanings,  mimeograph  or  write  on  the  blackboard  the  following 
groups  of  sentences  given  at  the  top  of  the  next  page.  (Exercises  of  this 
type  give  valuable  training  in  deriving  meaning  from  illustrative  sentences 
such  as  are  commonly  used  in  dictionaries.) 
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Group  I 

1.  This  store  sells  many  games. 

2.  As  the  game  went  on , it  became  clear  that  we  would  win. 

3.  Marian  was  game  about  losing  to  Mrs.  Manning. 

4.  When  we  stop  playing  for  fun , we  aren’t  playing  the  game. 

5.  Caroline  won  the  first  set  easily , with  a score  of  six  games  to  two. 

6.  The  first  modern  Olympic  Games  were  held  in  Athens  in  1896. 

7.  He  went  hunting  big  game. 

Group  II 

In  bridge,  a rubber  is  two  games  won  out  of  three. 

Bobby  was  given  a checker  game  for  a birthday  present. 

Laws  are  needed  to  protect  our  wild  game. 

Playing  the  game  means  more  than  just  winning. 

Our  football  team  won  the  game. 

The  boy  made  a game  fight  even  though  he  was  defeated. 

Mention  that  the  word  game  was  used  with  several  different  meanings 
in  this  story,  “Joanna  Plays  the  Game,”  and  explain  that  it  is  also  used 
with  several  meanings  in  the  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Have  pupils 
read  the  sentences  in  Group  I and  discuss  the  meaning  of  game  in  each 
sentence.  Then  ask  them  to  read  the  first  sentence  in  Group  II  and  tell 
which  sentence  in  Group  I uses  the  word  game  in  the  same  sense.  When 
children  agree  it  is  the  fifth  sentence,  write  5 in  the  blank  before  the 
first  sentence.  Continue  with  the  other  sentences  in  Group  II. 

Pupils  who  have  difficulty  with  this  exercise  should  be  given  additional 
training  in  an  oral  situation  before  page  25  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  is 
introduced. 

Phonetic  analysis  . . . The  ability  to  discriminate  between  variant 
vowel  sounds  and  the  ability  to  compare  vowel  sounds  in  words  are 
prerequisites  for  successful  use  of  a pronunciation  key  in  any  glossary  or 
dictionary.  This  lesson  will  provide  a simple  check  on  pupils’  auditory 
perception  of  vowel  sounds. 

Write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

a as  in  care— foam,  fairy,  stair,  card,  glare,  bear 
a as  in  far— hard,  crank,  starry,  artist,  vague 
a as  in  age— grateful,  steady,  wait,  stranger,  break 
u as  in  cup— lucky,  Monday,  furnish,  public,  Mother,  fruit 
u as  in  rule— humble,  flew,  sudden,  blue,  guilt,  through 
e as  in  her— hurt,  flesh,  world,  firmly,  grim,  certain 
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Direct  attention  to  the  sound  of  a in  care ; then  have  pupils  pronounce 
each  of  the  words  in  the  first  line  and  tell  whether  or  not  they  hear  this 
vowel  sound  in  each.  Underline  the  words  in  which  pupils  agree  that  this 
sound  occurs.  Continue  in  the  same  way  with  each  of  the  other  sounds. 

Pupils  who  evidence  weaknesses  in  identifying  vowel  sounds  in  the 
above  exercise  and  in  the  one  on  page  5 of  the  Think-and-Do  Book 
should  be  given  special  guidance.  For  help  in  planning  this  guidance,  the 
teacher  should  secure  the  two  Guidebooks  for  Book  Two  level  in  the  Basic 
Readers.  For  specific  lessons  she  should  refer  to  those  listed  under 
“Auditory  perception  of  vowels”  in  the  Index  of  Skill-Building  Exercises 
given  at  the  back  of  each  of  these  Guidebooks. 

Using  a pronunciation  key  . . . The  Guidebooks  for  preceding 
levels  in  this  Basic  Reading  Program  present  a sequential  program  for 
developing  the  skills  that  are  essential  for  successful  use  of  a pronuncia- 
tion key.  This  lesson  provides  a general  check  on  pupils’  ability  to  use 
these  skills.  It  is  followed  by  lessons  which  review  in  detail  the  steps 
developed  at  earlier  levels  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program.  Pupils  who 
evidence  weaknesses  in  interpreting  phonetic  spellings  in  this  first  lesson 
should  be  given  special  attention  as  the  succeeding  ones  are  presented. 

Remind  pupils  that  in  the  Glossary  and  in  the  Pronunciation  of  Proper 
Names  the  pronunciation  of  each  word  is  shown.  Then  say,  “Most  of 
the  consonants  in  our  alphabet  have  one  sound  that  we  think  of  when  we 
see  the  letter.  For  example,  when  I write  lad,  you  know  what  sound  the 
letter  l and  the  letter  d will  have  in  the  word.  You  also  know  what 
sound  each  of  these  letters  has  in  lard,  lead,  and  in  laid.  The  consonant  l 
has  the  same  sound  in  all  four  words  and  so  does  the  consonant  d,  but 
what  about  the  sound  of  the  vowel  a?”  Lead  pupils  to  observe  that  in 
lad,  lard,  and  laid,  the  vowel  a is  used  to  represent  three  different  sounds 
and  that  in  lead,  it  is  silent.  Explain  that  in  the  Glossary  special  marks 
are  used  with  the  vowel  letters  to  show  different  vowel  sounds. 

Ask  pupils  to  turn  to  the  pronunciation  key  on  page  508  of  the  text 
and  look  first  at  the  symbols  that  are  used  for  consonant  sounds.  Direct 
attention  to  b as  in  bad  and  rob  and  then  write  the  word  rabbit  and  say, 
“There  are  two  b’s  in  this  word,  but  we  pronounce  only  one  of  them;  so, 
if  I wanted  to  show  you  the  pronunciation,  this  is  what  I would  write.” 
Write  rab'  it.  “The  next  consonant  in  our  alphabet  is  c,  but  this  letter  has 
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no  sound  of  its  own.  The  letter  c may  have  the  sound  of  the  letter  k,  or 
it  may  have  the  sound  of  the  letter  s.  Which  sound  does  it  have  in  can?” 
Show  children  the  pronunciation  of  can  ( kan ).  In  like  manner,  present 
cent  (sent).  Make  sure  children  understand  that  in  a pronunciation  key 
a consonant  symbol  represents  a definite  consonant  sound. 

Then  direct  attention  to  the  symbols  for  vowel  sounds  in  the  pro- 
nunciation key.  Tell  pupils  that  in  this  key  the  short  sound  of  a vowel 
is  represented  by  a vowel  letter  without  any  mark;  call  attention  to  the 
word  hat.  Then  ask,  “What  mark  is  used  above  a vowel  letter  to  show 
that  it  has  the  long  sound?"  Point  out  the  key  words  for  each  of  the 
long  and  short  vowel  sounds. 

Explain  that  other  sounds  of  vowels  are  also  shown  by  signs  above  the 
vowel  letters  and  call  attention  to  the  vowel  symbols  a and  a and  the  key 
words  for  each.  Lead  pupils  to  note  that  in  the  word  care  the  letter  c has 
the  sound  of  k and  the  final  e is  silent.  Then  tell  pupils  you  will 
write  the  word  care  to  show  them  how  it  is  pronounced.  Write  kdr. 
Then  write  kdr  and  say,  “This  word  has  the  same  vowel  sound  we  hear 
in  far.  Can  you  pronounce  the  word?"  In  like  manner,  discuss  the 
symbols  er,  6,  u,  and  ii. 

Tell  pupils  that  there  is  a special  vowel  symbol  used  to  represent  a 
vowel  sound  we  commonly  hear  in  unaccented  syllables.  Call  attention 
to  the  symbol  a and  to  the  key  word  circus.  Explain  that  this  symbol  is 
never  used  for  the  vowel  sound  in  an  accented  syllable. 

Call  attention  to  the  abbreviated  key  at  the  bottom  of  each  right-hand 
page  in  the  Glossary  and  have  pupils  compare  it  with  the  full  pronuncia- 
tion key  given  on  page  508.  Be  sure  children  understand  that  the  short  key 
is  not  complete  but  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  them  in  determining  vowel 
sounds.  Then  have  pupils  turn  to  page  511  and  use  the  key  to  derive  the 
pronunciation  of  such  entry  words  as  auspicious,  avalanche , bilious , camou- 
flage, colossal , and  covet. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  3,  4,  and  5. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Using  reference  materials  ...  Have  pupils  discuss  the  sources  to 
which  they  might  turn  for  information  about  games.  They  might  mention 
the  encyclopedia,  special  books  on  games,  magazine  articles,  the  Handbook 
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for  Boys , published  by  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  leaflets  distributed  by 
educational  groups.  Also  discuss  methods  of  locating  materials  that  might 
prove  useful;  e.g.,  consulting  the  Readers’  Guide  and  various  guides  to 
children’s  books,  using  book  titles  as  clues  to  content,  looking  at  the 
table  of  contents  and  the  index  in  a book,  and  asking  the  school  or  public 
librarian  for  help. 

Perhaps  a librarian  has  already  talked  with  pupils  about  aids  in  locating 
materials  as  suggested  in  the  preceding  lesson  plan.  If  so,  pupils  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  help  the  card  catalogue  can  give.  If  possible,  take 
pupils  to  the  school  or  public  library  and  show  them  how  to  use  the 
card  catalogue.  Make  sure  they  understand  how  to  look  up  a particular 
game,  games  in  general,  or  a specific  game  book,  such  as  Sports  and  Games , 
by  Harold  Keith;  Sport  for  the  Fun  of  It,  by  John  R.  Tunis;  The  New 
Hoyle,  by  Paul  Henry  Seymour;  Omnibus  of  Sport,  by  Grantland  Rice  and 
Harford  Powell;  The  Encyclopedia  of  Sports,  by  Frank  Menke. 

Using  game  books  for  reference  . . . Encourage  and  help  pupils 
to  assemble  game  books  and  pamphlets  in  the  classroom.  Allow  time 
for  members  of  the  class  to  skim  the  materials  and  decide  which  books 
they  like  and  what  new  games  they  might  learn.  Seventh-graders  will 
frequently  argue  about  the  rules  of  a game  without  recalling  that  game 
books  supply  information  that  will  settle  the  issues.  Party  planners,  too, 
may  find  the  game  books  a helpful  source  of  ideas. 

Widening  knowledge  of  games  . . . Have  each  student  list  the 
games  he  really  likes  to  play.  From  this  information  compile  lists  of 
pupils  who  enjoy  playing  the  same  games.  Let  the  group  that  knows 
how  to  play  a given  game,  checkers,  for  example,  teach  the  rest  of  the 
class  how  to  play. 

Extension  reading  . . • Interest  in  reading  stories  of  the  experi- 
ences of  other  students  of  this  age  group  may  be  stimulated  by  call- 
ing the  pupils’  attention  to  the  books  in  the  Bibliography  on  page  504 
of  Paths  and  Pathfinders.  In  addition,  the  books  The  Kid  from  Tom- 
kinsville,  World  Series,  and  Champions  Choice,  by  John  R.  Tunis;  Wings 
on  My  Feet,  by  Sonja  Henie;  and  Tennis  Shoes,  by  Noel  Streatfeild,  may 
be  of  particular  interest  at  this  time.  Also  encourage  pupils  to  read  the 
selections  from  other  readers  that  are  listed  in  the  Bibliography  on  pages 
265-283  of  this  Guidebook. 
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◄ PAGES  30-37  ► 

^Ue  Message  piorn  the  £u*t 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

If  the  book  How  They  Sent  the  News , by  }.  Walker  McSpadden,  is 
available,  read  aloud  the  Foreword,  which  contains  an  interesting  summary 
of  sending  messages  by  signals.  Tell  pupils  that  “The  Message  from  the 
Sun”  is  taken  from  this  book  and  ask  them  what  method  of  message 
sending  the  story  title  suggests  to  them.  By  using  the  title  and  the  in- 
formation given  in  the  Foreword,  students  will  probably  guess  the  helio- 
graph, but  if  they  do  not,  mention  it  and  write  the  word  on  the  blackboard. 

If  the  book  How  They  Sent  the  News  is  not  available,  introduce  the 
story  theme  by  asking  pupils  to  name  some  of  the  methods  man  has 
developed  to  send  messages.  Pupils  may  mention  the  tom-tom,  carrier 
pigeon,  smoke  signals,  wig-wag,  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  and  walkie- 
talkie.  If  there  are  Boy  Scouts  in  the  group,  they  may  suggest  the  helio- 
graph and  be  able  to  give  some  information  about  it.  If  no  one  suggests 
it,  the  teacher  should  say,  “Today's  story  is  called  The  Message  from  the 
Sun/  Have  any  of  you  ever  heard  of  an  instrument  that  uses  the  sun’s 
rays  in  sending  messages?”  If  they  have  not,  give  the  name  heliograph 
and  write  the  word  on  the  blackboard. 

After  the  heliograph  has  been  mentioned,  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what 
they  know  about  it.  Ask  if  there  could  be  any  place  in  the  book  other 
than  the  story  itself  which  might  help  them  understand  the  heliograph. 
If  the  Help  Yourself  section  is  not  suggested,  ask  the  students  to  read  the 
information  on  page  460  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  and  tell  pupils  that  both 
pronunciation  and  meaning  are  given  in  the  Glossary:  outcrop , binocu- 
lars, intermittent,  incredulous,  and  hoax. 

Explain  that  in  “The  Message  from  the  Sun”  a group  of  Boy  Scouts 
go  on  a trip  to  make  the  first  long-distance  test  of  their  heliograph.  Ask 
pupils  to  turn  to  page  30  and  read  silently  to  the  end  of  the  second 
paragraph  on  page  31.  Ask  members  of  the  class  to  explain  the  two 
methods  of  using  the  heliograph.  If  Boy  Scouts  are  in  the  group,  they 
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may  draw  diagrams.  If  not,  the  teacher  may  draw  on  the  blackboard  the 
following  diagram  to  clarify  a description  of  the  two  ways  to  use  the 
heliograph  equipment. 


Explain  that  each  station  has  such  equipment  so  that  messages  can  be 
sent  back  and  forth.  Guide  the  discussion  to  clarify  the  idea  that  one 
mirror  is  used  when  the  sun  is  in  front  of  the  sender  and  two  mirrors 
are  used  when  the  sun  is  in  back  of  the  sender.  Bring  out  the  idea  that 
if  the  Bear  Patrol  used  one  mirror,  the  Fox  Patrol  would  need  two 
mirrors  to  reply.  Therefore,  the  boys  in  each  group  had  to  have  a knowl- 
edge of  both  methods  to  enable  them  to  send  and  receive  messages  at  any 
time  during  the  day.  Suggest  that  the  students  read  the  rest  of  the  story 
to  find  out  how  the  “experimental  hike”  of  the  Bear  Patrol  became  an 
exciting  adventure. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading,  open  discussion  of  the  story  by  asking  pupils  to 
tell  what  made  the  experimental  hike  so  important.  Stimulate  discussion 
of  the  exciting  events  in  the  story,  emphasizing  how  the  boys  must  have 
felt  when  they  discovered  the  forest  fire,  their  determination  to  get  the 
message  for  help  through  to  Claremont,  the  activity  at  Scout  Head- 
quarters after  the  startling  news  was  received,  and  the  quick  response 
to  the  call  for  help. 
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Lead  individuals  to  explain  why  they  think  Jim  Kinsley  was  a good 
Scoutmaster.  Encourage  a discussion  of  what  the  Times  reporter  meant 
when  he  said  the  Scouts  “used  their  heads.”  Have  pupils  skim  the  story 
to  locate  specific  examples  to  show  that  Frank  Manning,  Jim  Kinsley, 
Bill  Rogers,  the  Chief  Executive,  Miss  Orton,  and  the  Times  reporter 
“used  their  heads”;  e.g.,  Frank  detected  the  fire  (page  34),  the  Scout- 
master suggested  two  ways  of  sending  the  news  (page  34),  Bill  Rogers 
sent  the  message  slowly  so  that  it  would  be  understood  (page  35). 

Then  have  pupils  reread  the  last  paragraph  on  page  37.  Bring  out  that 
the  author  ends  the  story  with  the  idea  that  help  is  on  the  way  and 
that  the  fire  will  soon  be  brought  under  control.  The  author,  however, 
has  given  some  details  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  visualize  the 
actual  ending  of  the  story;  e.g.,  “in  two  hours,”  “fighting  that  fire  two 
hundred  strong.”  Encourage  pupils  to  create  their  own  versions  of  the 
events  which  took  place  in  the  next  two  hours  following  the  end  of  the 
incident  that  is  given  in  the  book.  They  may  include  such  details  as 
how  the  fire  fighters  gathered,  where  they  came  from,  how  they  were 
organized  to  do  the  most  good,  and  what  methods  they  used  in  fighting 
the  fire. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Visualizing  story  setting  . . . Have  students  skim  the  story  and 
list  all  the  different  localities  in  which  the  action  takes  place.  Included  • 
should  be:  (1)  an  outcrop  of  rock  on  Ranger  Mountain  (Bear  Patrol); 
(2)  a cliff  eighteen  miles  away  (Fox  Patrol);  (3)  the  town  of  Claremont 
(near  the  cliff);  (4)  the  Scout  Camp,  called  the  Glen,  in  a valley  and 
extending  up  the  side  of  Ranger  Mountain;  (5)  a side  of  Ranger  Moun- 
tain, scene  of  the  forest  fire;  and  (6)  Midvale,  the  phone  station.  After 
students  have  made  the  list,  let  them  draw  a picture  map  showing  the 
region  in  which  the  story  took  place.  The  teacher  can  judge  the  indi- 
vidual's attention  to  detail  by  such  criteria  as:  whether  T:he  map  is  drawn 
somewhat  according  to  a scale  of  miles;  whether  the  lake,  the  forested 
areas,  and  the  camp  are  shown  in  the  Scout  Camp  acreage. 

Structural  analysis  ...  To  promote  the  ability  to  identify  root 
words  in  variants  and  derivatives,  write  the  following  words  and  defini- 
tions on  the  blackboard: 
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courage— bravery;  meeting  danger  without  fear 
courageous— fearless;  brave;  full  of  courage 

discourage— take  away  the  courage  of;  destroy  the  hopes  of;  try  to  prevent; 
make  seem  not  worth  while 

discouragement— act  of  discouraging;  state  of  being  or  feeling  discouraged; 
something  that  discourages 

encourage— give  hope , courage,  or  confidence  to;  urge  on;  give  help  to 
encouragement — an  urging  on  toward  success;  something  that  gives  hope, 
courage,  or  confidence 

In  discussion  of  the  words  and  definitions,  bring  out  the  fact  that 
courage  is  the  root  word  in  each  of  the  words  and  that  it  retains  its 
meaning  in  each  word  formed  from  it.  Underline  the  root  word  in  each 
derivative.  Explain  that  we  can  make  variant  forms  of  two  of  these 
words  by  adding  s,  d,  or  ing.  Write  discourages,  discouraged,  discourag- 
ing, encourages,  encouraged,  encouraging  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  pupils 
how  many  words  they  see  that  are  formed  from  courage.  Then  make  a 
list  of  the  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  endings  which  are  added  in  the  eleven 
words;  i.e.,  dis-;  en-;  -ous;  -ment;  -s,  -d,  -ing.  Call  attention  to  the  drop- 
ping of  the  final  e before  adding  ing. 

Then  write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  lists  of  words  and  have 
pupils  look  up  the  meaning  of  each  root  word  in  the  dictionary.  Point 
to  each  derivative  and  use  it  in  an  oral  sentence:  “He  was  an  unskilled 
workman";  “The  boys  stuck  to  their  agreement ” Discuss  the  meaning 
of  the  derivative  in  the  oral  sentence.  Underline  the  root  in  each  of 
the  derivatives  listed,  calling  attention  to  the  changing  of  y in  envy  to  i 
before  adding  the  suffix.  Then  make  a list  of  the  prefixes  and  suffixes 
that  are  added  in  the  three  lists. 


skillful 

skillfully 

unskillfully 

unskilled 


agreeable 

agreement 

disagree 

disagreement 


envious 

enviously 

enviable 

unenviable 


Deriving  pronunciations  front  phonetic  spellings  . • . This 
lesson  is  designed  to  review  and  strengthen  two  general  understandings 
which  are  basic  to  the  interpretation  of  the  pronunciations  in  the  Glossary 
of  Paths  and  Pathfinders.  These  understandings  are: 

1.  A letter  symbol  stands  for  its  most  common  sound. 

2.  Each  symbol  used  stands  for  a given  sound. 
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1.  To  strengthen  these  understandings  and  to  check  pupils’  ability 
to  identify  consonant  sounds,  proceed  as  follows:  write  the  words  go, 
gay , give , gun  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  words  pronounced  and  direct 
attention  to  the  beginning  sound  in  each.  Then  write  the  words  get , 
laugh , egg,  gem,  gnash,  bridge,  grand.  Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word 
and  tell  whether  or  not  they  hear  the  sound  of  g as  in  go  in  each.  Under- 
line the  words  in  which  they  agree  they  hear  this  sound;  i.e.,  get,  egg,  and 
grand.  Then  say,  “Does  the  letter  g stand  for  this  sound  in  the  word 
laugh?  What  letter  usually  stands  for  the  last  sound  in  laugh?”  When 
children  agree  that  this  is  the  f sound,  explain  that  in  our  printed  lan- 
guage g may  not  always  stand  for  the  first  sound  in  go,  but  that  it  stands 
for  this  sound  more  often  than  for  any  other,  so  we  say  it  is  the  most 
common  sound  of  the  letter  g.  Explain  that  in  the  Glossary  of  Paths 
and  Pathfinders  and  in  the  dictionary  the  letter  g is  always  used  to 
show  the  sound  of  g as  in  go,  because  this  is  the  most  common  sound 
of  the  letter  g.  Then  write  the  following:  get  (get);  laugh  ( laf );  egg  (eg); 
gem  (jem);  gnash  (nash);  grand  (grand);  bridge  ( brij ).  Discuss  each  spell- 
ing and  pronunciation,  explaining  that  / stands  for  its  most  common 
sound  in  the  pronunciations  of  gem  and  bridge. 

Continue  in  like  manner  with  the  words  in  each  of  the  following  lists. 
The  pronunciation  of  each  word  is  given  in  parentheses  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  teacher. 

s as  in  say— cell  (sel),  has  (haz),  miss  (mis),  city  (sit'i),  is  (iz). 
k as  in  king— cat  (hat),  trick  ( tiik ),  knit  (nit),  kit  (kit),  act  (akt). 

2.  Point  to  the  word  egg  and  its  pronunciation  and  ask,  “How  many 
letters  do  you  see  in  the  word  egg?  How  many  sounds  do  you  say  in 
the  word?”  Repeat  with  the  words  laugh,  gnash,  bridge,  sell,  miss,  trick , 
and  knit.  Develop  the  idea  that  in  the  spelling  of  a word  we  may  see 
silent  letters  for  which  we  say  no  sound  when  we  pronounce  the  word, 
but  that  in  the  pronunciation  every  symbol  stands  for  a sound  we  say. 

3.  Next  write  on  the  blackboard  the  pronunciations  given  below.  Tell 
pupils  that  each  of  the  vowel  letters  stands  for  its  short  sound,  because 
that  is  the  most  common  sound  of  each  vowel  letter.  Remind  them  that 
each  consonant  letter  also  stands  for  its  most  common  sound  and  that 
every  symbol  in  the  pronunciation  stands  for  a sound.  Then  ask  them 
to  say  each  pronunciation.  Write  the  regular  spelling  of  the  word  after 
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the  pronunciation  and  call  attention  to  the  differences  in  the  symbols 
used  in  the  pronunciation  and  in  the  regular  spelling.  (These  words  are 
given  in  parentheses  for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher.) 

lam  (lamb)  nek  (neck)  biz'i  (busy)  rel'ik  (relic) 

ji  raff  (giraffe)  ren  (wren)  a k sept ' (accept)  laffis  (lattice) 

Those  pupils  who  evidence  weaknesses  in  identifying  consonant  sounds 
or  in  interpreting  phonetic  spellings  of  the  type  given  in  the  preceding 
exercise  should  be  given  special  help.  The  teacher  should  first  determine 
which  step  of  the  exercise  gave  the  pupils  difficulty  and  then  provide 
appropriate  guidance.  For  help  in  planning  this  guidance  she  should  refer 
to  the  Index  of  Lessons  in  Phonetic  and  Structural  Analysis  given  at  the 
back  of  each  of  the  preceding  Guidebooks  for  the  Basic  Readers.  There, 
under  such  heads  as  those  given  below,  she  will  find  page  references 
for  developmental  lessons  on  consonant  sounds  and  symbols. 

Visual-auditory  perception  of  consonants 

Recognition  of  the  sound  and  appearance  of  consonant  elements  and 
application  of  the  recognition  of  these  elements  in  attacking  new  words 
Recognition  of  the  fact  that  different  letters  and  letter  combinations  may 
represent  the  same  sound 

Use  of  phonetic  spellings  and  diacritical  marks  as  aids  in  deriving  the 
pronunciation  of  words 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  6,  7,  and  8. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Sharing  information  . . . Some  pupils  may  be  able  to  demonstrate 
to  the  class  a few  of  the  ways  messages  can  be  sent.  Boy  Scouts  could 
explain  briefly  trail  signals  and  the  semaphore  with  flags.  Seventh-grade 
boys  frequently  know  at  least  parts  of  the  Morse  code.  Others  may  con- 
tribute information  they  have  read  about  carrier  pigeons,  smoke  signals, 
and  the  walkie-talkie.  A collection  of  pictures  on  the  subject  may  be 
made  and  exhibited  on  the  room  bulletin  board. 

Using  reference  materials  ...  Following  the  reading  of  this 
story  the  teacher  may  wish  to  introduce  the  Handbook  for  Boys  and  the 
American  Boy’s  Omnibus  to  pupils.  Point  out  the  variety  and  wealth 
of  information  which  these  books  contain  and  suggest  that  they  are  ref- 
erence books  of  value  not  only  to  young  people  but  to  adults  as  well. 
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◄ PACES  38-45  ► 


*7/te  Vegetable,  JZife 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Ask  pupils  to  turn  to  page  38  and  read  the  title  of  the  story  and  the 
name  of  the  author.  Ask,  “Do  the  title  and  first  picture  give  any  par- 
ticular clues  to  the  plot  of  the  story?”  Then  ask  pupils  if  they  have  ever 
heard  the  expression  “book  learning”  and  encourage  them  to  tell  what 
they  think  it  means  and  to  explain  what  they  think  the  difference  is  be- 
tween “book  learning”  and  “common  sense.”  Tell  the  class  that  “The 
Vegetable  Life”  is  a humorous  story  of  book  learning  versus  common 
sense  and  that,  although  written  in  a spirit  of  fun,  it  has  a moral.  Sug- 
gest that  pupils  will  find  out  what  the  moral  is  when  they  read  the  story. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  ask  class  members  what  they  think  the  moral 
of  the  story  is.  Lead  children  to  see  the  lesson  Tom  and  Billy  learned 
from  their  gardening  that  summer— it’s  not  wise  to  be  too  positive,  be- 
cause experience  may  prove  that  we  are  wrong.  Suggest  that  if  pupils 
have  had  similar  experiences,  they  relate  them  to  the  class. 

Ask  pupils  how  many  thought  Tom  was  the  better  gardener  when 
they  read  as  far  as  the  fourth  line  on  page  41.  Then  ask  how  many 
thought  Billy  was  the  better.  Find  out  how  many  changed  their  minds 
when  they  had  finished.  Take  a class  vote  on  the  value  of  the  scientific 
approach  versus  the  trial-and-error  method.  Explain  that  the  story  falls 
into  two  rather  distinct  parts  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  what  they  are;  i.e., 
the  period  when  Billy  and  Tom  each  felt  positive  that  his  own  knowledge 
of  gardening  was  sufficient  to  bring  him  complete  success,  and  the  period 
when  each  boy  was  willing  to  admit  that  there  were  still  some  things 
he  might  learn  about  gardening. 

Guide  discussion  of  the  story  plot  by  asking,  “What  was  Tom's  atti- 
tude toward  gardening  when  he  first  discussed  the  subject  with  Marjorie 
and  Billy?”  Lead  pupils  to  recall  the  advice  Billy  gave  from  his  practical 
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experience  and  have  them  describe  the  mistakes  Tom  made.  Then  ask, 
“What  troubles  did  Billy  have  with  his  garden?  What  did  Tom  and 
Billy  do  or  say  at  the  end  of  the  story  that  showed  how  they  had  changed 
their  viewpoints?" 

Have  boys  and  girls  cite  specific  passages  or  incidents  to  justify  their 
answers  to  the  following  questions: 

What  bits  of  gardening  information  did  the  two  boys  learn  from  each  other? 
Peas  like  alkaline  soils,  (page  40) 

The  Colorado  potato  beetle  is  a serious  garden  pest,  (page  40) 

Lead  arsenate  used  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  will  prevent  blight  in 
potatoes,  (page  40) 

Squash  cannot  be  planted  until  there  is  no  danger  of  frost,  (page  43) 
How  did  Marjorie  act  as  a peacemaker? 

“ * There  might  be  something  in  it,  stubborn ,'  she  suggested  mildly” 
(page  39) 

“Marjorie,  having  a naturally  peaceful  nature,  hurried  to  interrupt”  (page 

41) 

“ ‘ Oh , that's  too  bad,'  said  Marjorie,  doing  the  honors  for  her  brother” 
(page  42) 

“Marjorie  kindly  changed  the  subject  ."  (page  42) 

Call  pupils'  attention  to  the  colorful  way  in  which  the  author,  Mr. 
Chute,  has  expressed  some  of  the  ideas  in  the  story  and  have  individuals 
read  from  the  book  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

What  common  expression  has  he  adapted  at  the  top  of  page  39?  (“  * . . . 

you'd  better  not  count  your  egg[plant]s  before  they're  hatched.'  ”) 

How  did  he  have  Tom  describe  his  own  melons  on  page  39?  (“  \ . . they 
were  a flop.'  ”) 

Find  another  example  on  page  39  of  a common  idea  expressed  in  an  un- 
common way.  (“Billy  made  a noise  like  Donald  Duck  in  a temper.'') 
On  page  43  how  did  Billy  describe  the  failure  of  Tom's  squash?  (“  ‘No 
wonder  your  squash  gave  up  the  ghost.'  ”) 

Pupils'  appreciation  of  the  humor  of  “The  Vegetable  Life"  can  be 
furthered  through  oral  interpretation.  The  entire  story  may  be  reread 
orally,  or  individuals  may  choose  a passage  that  they  particularly  enjoyed 
and  prepare  it  for  audience  reading.  Before  pupils  read  aloud  they  should 
introduce  their  selections  by  explaining  why  they  chose  the  passage. 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Locating  information  . . . This  lesson  is  designed  to  promote  the 
ability  to  locate  information  which  extends  that  given  in  a specific  selec- 
tion and  to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  the  encyclopedia.  Suggest  that  in 
this  story  several  of  the  ideas  about  gardening  may  raise  questions  in  the 
reader’s  mind.  Call  attention  to  the  passages  listed  below  and  ask  pupils 
what  question  each  raises.  List  these  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are 
mentioned.  Logical  questions  are  indicated  after  each  passage. 

“ 'Season’s  really  too  short  tor  eggplants  this  far  north ’ ” (page  38)  How 
far  north  can  eggplants  he  grown? 

“ ‘This  isn’t  a good  soil  for  melons’  ” (page  39)  What  kind  of  soil  do 
melons  need? 

“ ‘ You  can  also  use  it  [lead  arsenate]  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  prevent 
blight .’  ” (page  40)  What  is  blight  and  what  causes  it? 

That’s  much  too  early  [to  plant  squash].’  ” (page  43)  When  should 
squash  be  planted  in  the  region  in  which  we  live? 

“ * You  must  have  planted  from  eyes’  ” (page  43)  How  is  this  done? 


Ask  pupils  where  they  would  look  for  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
If  no  one  suggests  an  encyclopedia,  mention  it.  Preferably,  a set  of 
encyclopedias  should  be  in  the  classroom  during  the  lesson,  or  the  teacher 
should  take  the  class  to  the  library  where  a set  is  available.  Ask,  "In  the 
first  question,  ‘How  far  north  can  eggplants  be  grown?’  what  is  the  key 
word  to  use  in  looking  for  information?”  Continue  with  the  other  ques- 
tions. Pupils  should  infer  that  potato  is  the  key  word  for  the  fifth  question. 
Remind  pupils  that  using  an  encyclopedia  involves  many  of  the  same  skills 
that  are  needed  in  using  an  index.  Have  a different  member  of  the  class 
look  up  each  of  the  five  key  words  and  report  to  the  class  the  answer  to 
each  question. 

The  information  appears  as  follows: 


1.  eggplant 

2.  melon 

3.  blight 

4.  squash 

5.  potato 


The  World  Book 
Volume  5 
Volume  11 
Volume  2 
Volume  13 
Volume  13 


Britannica  Junior 
Volume  3 
Volume  8 
Volume  3 
Volume  10 
Volume  9 


The  teacher  may  call  attention  to  the  cross  references  for  melon  and 
explain  them  briefly. 
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Deriving  pronunciations  from  phonetic  spellings  . . .This 

lesson  is  designed  to  strengthen  understanding  of  the  two  general  prin- 
ciples reviewed  on  pages  63-65  and  to  provide  a check  on  pupils’  under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  consonant  blends  and  on  their  ability  to  apply 
recognition  of  these  blends  in  deriving  pronunciations  given  in  a glossary 
or  dictionary. 

Write  the  following  groups  of  words  and  their  pronunciations1  on  the 
blackboard  in  four  columns: 


brick  (brik) 
frill  (fril) 
crib  (krib) 
drip  (drip) 
prod  (prod) 
grab  (grab) 


bluff  (bluf) 
flock  (ffok) 
clap  (klap) 
glass  (glas) 
sled  (sled) 
pledge  (pie/) 


smell  (smel) 
snug  (snug) 
skin  (skin) 
speck  (spek) 
swim  (swim) 
stab  (stab) 


clasp  (klasp) 
list  (list) 
help  (help) 
held  (held) 
ask  (ask) 
lest  (lest) 


Explain  that  r,  l , and  s are  consonant  blenders— that  is,  they  stand 
for  sounds  that  are  often  “blended”  with  other  consonant  sounds.  Ex- 


plain that  in  brick  we  say  the  sound  of  b and  the  sound  of  r but  that 
we  blend  them  together  so  that  they  sound  almost  like  one  consonant 
sound.  (Consonant  sounds  are  never  given  in  isolation  in  the  phonetic 
program  of  the  Basic  Readers.  In  conversation  the  teacher  should  use 
the  letter  name,  not  the  letter  sound.)  Pronounce  brick  and  ask  pupils 
how  many  sounds  they  hear  in  the  word.  Call  attention  to  the  four  sym- 
bols in  the  pronunciation.  Continue  with  the  other  words  in  each  column, 
calling  attention  to  the  final  blends  in  the  fourth  column.  After  the  dis- 
cussion of  final  blends,  explain  that  there  are  other  consonants  that  blend 
but  that  r,  l,  and  s are  the  most  common  ones. 

Next  write  when  (hwen)  and  quit  (kwit)  on  the  blackboard  and  ask 
pupils  to  say  each  pronunciation.  Call  attention  to  the  hw  blend  in  when 
and  explain  that  in  saying  the  sound  usually  represented  by  the  letters  wh, 
we  actually  say  the  h sound  first.  Also  explain  that  in  our  spellings  of 
words,  the  letters  qu  usually  stand  for  the  sound  of  the  consonant  blend  kw. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  pronunciations  given  in  the  lists  on  the 
next  page  but  do  not  write  the  word  that  precedes  the  pronunciation. 
Remind  pupils  that  each  vowel  letter  stands  for  its  most  common 
sound— the  short  one.  Then  ask  pupils  to  say  each  pronunciation.  After 


1The  pronunciations  are  those  used  in  the  Thorn  dike- Century  Junior  Dictionary,  Re- 
vised Edition. 
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they  have  derived  the  correct  pronunciation,  write  the  spelling  of  the 
word  before  the  pronunciation  and  compare  the  letter  symbols  used  in 
the  regular  spelling  and  in  the  pronunciation.  Develop  the  idea  that  we 
say  a sound  for  every  symbol  we  see  in  a pronunciation. 

what  (hwot)  whiff  (hwif)  quack  (kwak)  quick  (kwik) 

whinny  (hwin'i)  whim  (hwim)  quell  (kwel)  quiz  (kwiz) 

whence  (hwens)  whip  (hwip)  quality  (kwoYi  ti)  quilt  (kwilt) 

Thtnk-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  9 and  10. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Using  reference  materials  . . . To  aid  pupils  in  finding  additional 
information  about  gardening,  have  them  mention  sources  to  which  they 
might  turn.  The  teacher  should  suggest,  if  pupils  do  not,  gardening  and 
hobby  magazines,  books,  seed  catalogues,  government  pamphlets,  etc. 
Also  review  with  pupils  methods  of  locating  books  and  magazines.  If 
class  members  have  been  having  difficulty  using  the  Readers'  Guide , give 
them  an  opportunity  at  this  time  to  have  their  questions  answered. 

Creative  art  . • . Boys  and  girls  may  be  encouraged  to  make  posters 
that  would  interest  the  community  in  gardening  activities. 

Gardening  in  the  community  . . • Members  of  the  class  may 
sketch  a map  of  the  school  community  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper  for 
the  bulletin  board,  showing  the  location  of  the  home  of  each  pupil  in 
the  group.  Those  boys  and  girls  who  have  vegetable  gardens  may  mark 
their  homes  on  the  map  with  a special  symbol,  such  as  a green  star. 

Extension  reading  . . . The  attention  of  pupils  should  be  called  to 
the  Bibliography  on  page  504  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  and  to  stories 
listed  in  the  Bibliography  on  pages  265-283  of  this  Guidebook.  At  this 
time  the  teacher  should  also  have  in  the  classroom  copies  of  such  garden- 
ing magazines  as  Better  Homes  and  Gardens , House  and  Garden , and  The 
American  Home , so  that  pupils  can  become  familiar  with  this  type  of 
current  publication.  If  the  local  newspaper  has  a garden  section,  pupils 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  material.  Individuals  who  have 
at  home  garden  books  and  other  magazines  with  sections  about  garden- 
ing should  be  encouraged  to  bring  them  to  school. 
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◄ PACES  46-58  ► 


*7 he  cttcuuvtedt  5be4,esU 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

The  teacher  may  introduce  “The  Haunted  Desert”  by  reading  aloud  the 
first  four  paragraphs  and  calling  attention  to  the  author’s  vivid  descriptions. 
For  example: 

“His  mahogany-hued  face  was  half-hid  under  a wide-brimmed  felt  hat” 

. . Tommy  saw  the  transcontinental  highway  gleaming  like  molten 
silver .” 

“Beyond  that  highway  lay  the  desert , treacherous , barren,  and  grimly 
scornful  of  the  scratch  of  paved  road  that  man  had  drawn  across  its 
facer 

Explain  that  the  author,  Mr.  Bechdolt,  has  written  about  the  desert  as 
if  it  were  a person  injured  by  man.  Ask,  “What  would  you  expect  such 
a treacherous  and  grimly  scornful  person  to  do?”  Elicit  such  comments 
as  “The  desert  would  want  to  ‘get  even’  “The  desert  would  play  tricks 
on  people.”  Ask  how  many  have  heard  of  mirages,  which  are  tricks  the 
desert  plays.  Have  a member  of  the  class  explain  what  a mirage  is.  (In  the 
Help  Yourself  section  there  is  a note  which  may  help  clarify  this  for  pupils.) 

Read  aloud  the  paragraph  on  page  47  beginning  “ ‘No  hurry,’  Baldy 
chuckled.”  Mention  that  Baldy  here  has  referred  to  the  desert  as  a person 
and  ask  what  warning  Baldy  gave  Tommy  and  Greta.  Have  the  class  turn 
to  page  461  in  the  notes  and  read  the  note  about  “when  the  first  Spaniards 
came.”  Mention  that  in  the  first  few  paragraphs  the  author  gives  numerous 
clues  to  the  kind  of  people  in  the  story  and  to  what  will  probably  happen. 

“.  . . he  looked  like  one  of  the  Forty-Niners  come  back  to  earth .” 

“A  lone  prospector  was  Baldy,  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  southwestern 
desert  land.” 

“Beyond  this  foreground  Tommy  saw  the  transcontinental  highway.  . . . 
They  were  going  to  travel  across  it,  know  its  heat  and  sun  glare,  its  bitter 
cold  night;  sleep  beside  campfires,  lost  in  its  immensity.” 

Suggest  that  as  pupils  read,  they  notice  additional  clues  that  the  author 
gives  as  to  future  events  and  how  these  clues  are  followed  up. 
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EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 


Pupils  should  read  the  whole  story  silently  before  discussing  it.  After  the 
silent  reading  focus  attention  first  on  the  plot  by  having  the  main  incidents 
of  the  story  discussed.  Pupils  should  include  the  visit  to  the  Forty-Niners' 
camp,  Baldy's  accident,  Tommy's  trip  to  get  help,  and  the  return  to  the 
Forty-Niners'  camp  that  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  name  on  the 
ox  yoke. 

Then  lead  pupils  to  comment  on  clues  that  helped  them  anticipate  the 
unfolding  events  of  the  story.  Pupils  should  note  such  clues  as: 

“ ‘ Old  desert’s  up  to  his  tricks , son.  Watch  the  hills  now.’  ” (page  48) 

“ ‘You  see,  these  dunes  are  always  moving  around.’  ” (page  50) 

“ ‘ Sometimes  it  [wind]  uncovers  a bit  of  old  emigrant  wagon ’ ” (page  51) 
“ ‘ Follow  your  compass  ’ Baldy  said.  ‘Don’t  follow  anything  else.  The 
desert  may  lie  to  you.’  ” (page  54) 

“ ‘ Don’t  drink  a lot  of  water  at  any  one  time.’  ” (page  54) 

Next  call  attention  to  instances  in  which  the  author  presents  early  in 
the  story  information  which  makes  plausible  the  action  that  takes  place 
later.  For  example,  when  Tommy  is  lost  in  the  desert,  there  is  the  state- 
ment on  page  55,  “Just  to  his  right  was  the  paved  highway!"  Have 
the  pupils  locate  a specific  sentence  or  passage  that  shows  how  the  author 
makes  this  seem  a reasonable  possibility.  On  page  46,  “Tommy  saw  the 
transcontinental  highway  gleaming  like  molten  silver." 

In  like  manner,  have  pupils  locate  specific  passages  that  present  informa- 
tion essential  for  understanding  the  sentences  given  below. 

“He  was  hurrying  again,  and  that  wouldn’t  do!”  (page  56)  (On  page  47, 
Baldy  said,  “ ‘Desert's  no  proper  place  to  hurry;  remember  that.’  ”) 

“But  the  ox  yoke  told  the  story.”  (page  57)  (On  page  49,  “ Tommy  and 
Greta  knew  his  [Asa  Hamlin’s ] story  by  heart.”) 

“ ‘It’s  almost  as  if  he  had  come  back  ...  to  help  me  when  I was  lost!’ " 
(page  58)  (On  page  SO,  “They  [Asa  and  his  companions ] had  returned 
with  pack  mules , food,  and  water,  true  to  their  promise.”) 

Direct  attention  to  the  author’s  excellent  descriptions  and  ask  pupils 
to  skim  through  the  story  to  locate  phrases  or  sentences  that  give  a pic- 
ture of  the  desert  country  as  the  author  wants  us  to  see  it.  For  example: 
“the  stark  rock  mountains,  fantastically  blackened"  (page  47);  “the  sinister 
black  mountain  range  seemed  to  detach  itself  from  the  earth"  (page  48); 
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“Weird,  wavering  shapes”  (page  49) . Have  them  also  read  especially  good 
descriptions  of  people;  e.g.,  “spare,  shriveled  frame  and  bristling  white 
whiskers”  (page  46)  and  “the  pitiful  remnant  . . . exhausted  physically 
and  spiritually”  (page  49).  After  each  bit  of  description  is  read,  have  the 
pupil  selecting  it  tell  what  picture  it  presents  to  him  and  have  him  sug- 
gest other  ways  of  expressing  the  idea. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Identifylseg  word  meaning  ...  To  promote  further  apprecia- 
tion of  the  vividness  of  the  author’s  language  and  to  check  pupils’  identi- 
fication of  word  meaning,  write  or  give  orally  the  phrase  “highway  gleam- 
ing like  molten  silver.”  Ask  pupils  to  find  the  sentence  on  page  46  in  which 
it  is  used  and  to  read  this  sentence  aloud,  using  another  word  instead  of 
the  word  molten.  They  should  substitute  the  word  melted.  Continue  in 
like  manner  with  the  following: 

“.  . . lost  in  its  immensity.”  (page  46)  ( bigness ) 

“Their  father,  en  route  to  the  west  coast.  . . .”  (page  46)  (on  the  way) 

. . had  played  a hero's  role.”  (page  47)  (part) 

“.  . . too  apt  to  get  flustered .”  (page  47)  (likely  to  get  confused) 

“.  . . the  tarpaulin  that  covered  their  bed  roll.  . . .”  (page  54)  (canvas) 
“Was  he  on  the  verge  of  such  a panic?”  (page  55)  (edge) 

“The  fickle  desert  winds.  . . .”  (page  58)  ( changing) 

Phonetic  analysis  . . . The  lesson  plans  in  the  first  two  units  of 
this  Guidebook  review  methods  of  word  attack  in  which  training  has 
been  given  at  earlier  levels.  As  these  lessons  are  presented,  the  teacher 
should  carefully  note  individual  pupils’  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

It  is  recommended  that  special  periods  be  arranged  from  time  to  time 
in  which  the  teacher  can  work  with  individual  pupils  or  small  groups  who 
need  special  help.  It  is  important  that  the  deficiencies  in  structural  and 
phonetic  analysis  which  are  revealed  during  the  first  two  units  be  modified 
or  eliminated.  Unless  this  is  done,  children  who  are  weak  in  these  phases 
of  reading  will  be  handicapped  in  attacking  the  problems  in  word  recog- 
nition that  are  stressed  in  subsequent  units. 

At  preceding  levels  in  this  Basic  Reading  Program,  pupils  were  taught 
to  use  the  following  general  principles  as  aids  in  determining  the  vowel 
sounds  in  words: 
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If  there  is  only  one  vowel  letter  in  a word  or  syllable , that  letter  usually 
has  its  short  sound  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word  or  syllable; 
e.g.,  craft,  grim,  pat  tern,  he,  ti  ger. 

If  there  are  two  vowel  letters  in  a word  or  syllable,  one  of  which  is  final  e, 
usually  the  first  vowel  has  its  long  sound  and  the  final  e is  silent;  e.g., 
fade,  note,  re  rive. 

It  there  are  two  vowel  letters  together  in  a word  or  syllable,  usually  the 
first  has  its  long  sound  and  the  second  is  silent;  e.g.,  roan,  treat,  ob  tain. 
If  the  only  vowel  letter  in  a word  or  syllable  is  followed  by  r,  the  sound 
of  the  vowel  is  usually  controlled  by  the  r;  e.g.,  stork,  carve,  ob  serve. 
If  the  only  vowel  letter  in  a word  or  syllable  is  a followed  by  l or  w,  the  a 
usually  has  neither  the  long  nor  the  short  sound;  e.g.,  halt,  aw  ful. 

There  are  many  one-syllable  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  Paths  and 
Pathfinders  that  have  not  been  used  in  any  of  the  preceding  books  in 
this  series  of  Basic  Readers.  This  lesson  provides  a check  of  pupils’  ability 
to  apply  the  above  principles  in  attacking  such  words.  All  words  used  in 
the  exercise  appear  in  the  Basic  Readers  for  the  first  time  in  Book  Seven. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  chart,  apt,  bray,  frail , waltz,  hale, 
spawn,  fend,  eke,  verge,  zeal,  imp,  twine,  flirt,  slot,  hoax,  cur,  and  cue.  Have 
children  look  at  the  word  chart  and  tell  whether  they  think  the  vowel 
sound  is  long,  short,  or  neither  long  nor  short  and  why.  Have  the  word 
pronounced.  In  case  of  error,  discuss  the  fourth  principle  given  above. 
Continue  with  the  other  words. 

Deriving  pronunciations  from  phonetic  spellings  ...  To 

promote  understanding  of  the  use  of  two-letter  consonant  symbols 
in  pronunciations,  ask  pupils  to  turn  to  page  508  in  Paths  and  Path- 
finders and  look  at  the  pronunciation  key.  Say,  “Look  at  only  the  con- 
sonant symbols  in  this  key.  What  is  the  first  one?  You  know  what 
sound  b usually  stands  for;  what  two  key  words  show  this  sound?  What 
is  the  second  consonant  symbol?” 

Explain  that  the  letters  ch  stand  for  one  sound  and  are  used  just  as  any 
one  letter  in  the  alphabet  is.  Explain  that  these  letters  stand  for  a con- 
sonant sound  that  we  use  in  speech  but  for  which  we  have  no  letter  in 
our  alphabet.  Continue  with  the  other  consonant  symbols  in  the  key, 
listing  them  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  discussed  and  calling  particular 
attention  to  the  sounds  of  the  two-letter  symbols.  In  conclusion  ask, 
“How  many  consonant  symbols  are  given  in  this  key?  How  many  of 
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these  are  two-letter  symbols?”  Then  print  on  the  blackboard  the  words 
and  pronunciations  given  below  and  ask  pupils  to  say  each  pronunciation. 
In  discussion,  compare  the  regular  with  the  phonetic  spelling. 

in  (in)  than  (THan)  chest  (chest)  shelves  (shelvz) 

ink  (ingk)  thank  (thangk)  chronic  (kron'ik)  shack  (shak) 

tongue  (tung)  this  (THis)  patch  (pa ch)  text  (tekst) 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . • Use  pages  11,  12,  and  13. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Using  reference  materials  • . . The  author  of  “The  Haunted 
Desert”  has  provided  excellent  word  pictures,  but  there  are  pictures  in 
color,  too.  Bring  out  in  discussion  that  pictures  may  help  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  story  by  adding  details  that  the  text  doesn’t  mention, 
by  making  descriptions  clearer,  and  by  helping  the  reader  visualize  what 
happens.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  picture  on  page  58  and  tell  why  they 
think  it  is  more  effective  than  the  simple  statement,  “The  name  was 
Asa  Hamlin.”  Call  attention  to  the  list  of  illustrators  for  Paths  and 
Pathfinders  on  page  528  and  ask  the  class  to  find  the  name  of  the  artist 
who  did  the  pictures  for  the  stories  of  “Young  Americans  Today.”  Sug- 
gest that  they  find  other  books  illustrated  by  Mr.  Stein  by  consulting  the 
Childrens  Catalog,  in  which  leading  authors  and  artists  of  books  for  chil- 
dren are  listed  alphabetically.  If  this  catalogue  is  not  available,  pupils  may 
look  for  the  same  information  in  the  library  card  catalogue. 

Write  the  following  entries  from  the  catalogue  on  the  board: 


Stein,  Harve,  1904- 

(illus.)  Coatsworth,  E.J.  Sword  of  the  wilderness  Fic 

(illus.)  Eaton,  J.  Jeanne  d’Arc,  the  warrior  saint  92 

(illus.)  Gaither,  Mrs.  F.O.J.  Scarlet  coat  Fic 

(illus.)  Kelly,  E.P.  On  the  Staked  plain  Fic 


Explain  that  the  abbreviation  in  parentheses  means  that  Mr.  Stein  is 
the  illustrator  of  the  book;  the  name  of  the  author  follows,  then  the  title 
and  the  book’s  classification.  “Fic”  stands  for  fiction,  and  the  number, 
92,  is  the  library  symbol  to  show  that  the  book  is  biography. 

Ask  one  or  more  pupils  to  bring  to  class  a list  of  books  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Stein  or  by  some  of  the  other  artists  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders, 
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most  of  whom  are  listed  in  the  Children’s  Catalog  or  its  supplements. 
Books  illustrated  by  favorite  artists  would  make  an  interesting  display  for 
the  bookcase,  window  sill,  or  room  library  table. 

Sharing  experiences  . . . Suggest  that  pupils  might  know  of  in- 
cidents in  their  own  family  history  that  are  as  exciting  as  that  of  Asa 
Hamlin  and  the  Forty-Niners.  If  they  do  know  of  such  episodes,  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  relate  these  stories  to  the  class. 

Extension  reading  . . . Suggest  that  pupils  may  enjoy  reading 
Gold,  by  Stewart  Edward  White.  Another  story  which  may  interest  pupils 
is  The  Mystery  at  Yogo  Creek,  by  Grace,T.  Barnett,  which  relates  exciting 
adventures  of  children  in  an  old  mine  in  the  West. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Preparing  an  exhibit  ...  If  a number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  class 
have  interesting  hobbies  that  can  be  displayed  effectively,  arrange  for  an 
exhibit.  Materials  in  this  exhibit,  such  as  dolls,  stamps,  coins,  photographs, 
original  sketches,  miniature  articles,  etc.,  should  be  properly  labeled  and 
effectively  arranged.  Each  pupil  could  write  a paragraph  to  accompany 
his  exhibit,  stating  where  he  obtained  articles  of  special  interest  as  well 
as  how  long  he  has  had  the  particular  hobby.  Another  class  might  then 
be  invited  to  see  the  exhibit  and  discuss  the  displays. 

Sharing  reading  experiences  . . . Have  pupils  list  the  specific  ref- 
erences they  have  used  in  exploring  their  own  hobbies;  i.e.,  books,  ency- 
clopedias, and  photographs.  A special  period  should  be  arranged  during 
which  they  might  discuss  the  materials  they  liked  best  and  found  most 
helpful.  At  the  same  time  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  exchange 
of  ideas  among  those  who  have  read  the  same  books  or  articles.  After 
this  discussion  find  out  which  of  the  books  suggested  in  the  Bibliography 
on  page  504  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  pupils  have  read.  Encourage 
them  to  tell  which  of  these  books  they  diked  best  and  why.  In  the  same 
way,  determine  how  widely  pupils  have  read  from  the  Bibliography  of 
selections  from  other  readers  on  pages  265-283  of  this  Guidebook.  Re- 
mind pupils  that  the  list  of  stories  for  Unit  I will  be  kept  available  for 
those  who  haven’t  had  a chance  to  read  the  suggested  books  and  stories. 
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Pages  77-120  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  II  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  . . . 


Hit/ifinc/ers  of 
America 


TT HIS  UNIT  ...  is  devoted  to  great  men  and  women  who  “found 
a way”  to  a better  America.  Each  one  beat  out  a distinct  pathway 
to  progress;  together  they  form  a diverse  group:  soldiers,  mission- 
aries, inventors,  statesmen,  as  well  as  those  who  first  discovered  the 
broad  new  land  or  those  who  blazed  visible  trails  through  its  un- 
explored regions.  As  boys  and  girls  follow  the  stirring  exploits  of 
these  adventurers  in  many  fields,  they  will  arrive  at  a richer  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  pathfinder  and  a deeper  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of 
American  pioneers. 

Though  varied  in  their  accomplishments,  all  these  pathfinders 
have  in  common  qualities  that  appeal  strongly  to  young  people — 
vigor  and  courage  and  the  will  to  push  onward.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning pupils  will  respond  to  the  thrill  of  Columbus’  high  resolve  to 
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“ ‘Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!’  ” till  land  was  sighted.  They  will  come  to 
know  and  admire  the  qualities  of  the  other  pathfinders:  the  dauntless 
courage  of  young  Washington  in  his  first  great  test;  the  determina- 
tion and  love  of  adventure  that  drove  Davy  Crockett  and  Daniel 
Boone  ever  forward;  the  vision  and  willingness  to  undergo  hardships 
that  enabled  Marcus  and  Narcissa  Whitman  to  make  their  pioneer 
settlement  in  Oregon;  the  humbleness  and  sincerity  of  Lincoln,  seek- 
ing the  path  to  “a  new  birth  of  freedom.”  And  along  the  way,  pupils 
will  delight  in  glimpses,  humorous  and  gay,  of  such  explorers  as  Lewis 
and  Clark  or  of  the  madcap  motor-tricycle  inventor,  Hiram  Maxim; 
but  as  they  chuckle  they  will  also  catch  the  spirit  of  doggedness  and 
daring  that  these  men  share  with  all  true  pathfinders. 

The  selections  in  this  unit,  both  prose  and  poetry,  are  arranged  in 
chronological  sequence.  The  time  span  is  from  1492  to  the  opening 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  This  wide  range  of  time,  together 
with  the  diversity  of  the  pathfinders  themselves,  will  give  young 
readers  an  appreciation  of  the  continuity  both  of  our  historical  de- 
velopment and  of  the  pioneering  spirit  that  has  characterized  all 
manner  of  American  pathfinders  since  that  October  day  when 
Columbus  sighted  the  brave  new  world. 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Approach  the  reading  of  the  stories  and  poems  in  Unit  II  of  Paths  and 
Pathfinders  by  calling  attention  to  the  title  of  the  unit,  “Pathfinders  of 
America.”  Lead  pupils  to  discuss  the  term  pathfinder  and  encourage  them 
to  define  it  as  “one  who  finds  a path  or  way.”  Ask  boys  and  girls  to  cite 
persons  that  they  have  heard  of  or  read  about  who  might  be  called  path- 
finders. They  might  mention  such  well-known  figures  in  American  history 
as  Columbus,  Marquette,  La  Salle,  Boone,  Lewis,  and  Clark. 

Then  ask,  “Do  you  think  all  pathfinders  are  explorers?  Why  or  why 
not?”  In  the  ensuing  discussion  develop  the  idea  that  pathfinders  are  those 
who  “open  the  way  to  others”  and  that  they  may  be  found  in  many  fields 
of  activity.  With  this  broader  meaning  in  mind,  children  might  suggest 
other  spheres  in  which  pathfinders  have  shown  the  way;  e.g.,  science, 
colonization,  government.  Recall  the  story  “The  Haunted  Desert”  and 
ask  pupils  if  they  think  the  Forty-Niners  were  pathfinders. 
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Stimulate  additional  thought  and  discussion  by  asking  pupils  to  suggest 
motives  that  they  think  might  prompt  men  to  lead  the  way  in  new  or 
dangerous  undertakings.  Then  have  children  mention  qualities  that  they 
think  pathfinders  are  likely  to  possess. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  the  stages  of  the  world’s  develop- 
ment there  have  been  pathfinders;  thus  it  is  not  unusual  that  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  American  nation  there  have  been  pathfinders  in  all  fields 
of  work.  Mention  that  of  these  many  pathfinders  in  our  history  only  a 
few  are  told  about  in  the  stories  and  poems  found  in  Unit  II.  Explain 
that  the  selections  in  this  group  have  time  settings  from  the  discovery  of 
America  to  the  early  1900’s.  (The  specific  time  setting  for  each  story  is 
given  in  the  Help  Yourself  notes.)  Suggest  that,  while  the  poets  and  au- 
thors have  clearly  described  the  hardships,  discouragements,  and  triumphs 
of  these  pathfinders,  they  have  at  the  same  time  vividly  portrayed  the  quali- 
ties that  made  these  men  great. 

< PAGES  60-6  1 ► 


Golu*H.!u4A 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

Columbus  the  man  typifies  the  spirit  of  all  great  pathfinders,  and  Joaquin 
Millers  “Columbus”  has  caught  and  preserved  that  spirit  in  the  line  “ 'Sail 
on!  sail  on!  and  on!’  ” Since  this  poem  introduces  the  theme  “Pathfinders 
of  America”  and  is  the  first  to  appear  in  any  of  the  books  in  this  series  of 
Basic  Readers,  it  merits  special  attention.  The  reading  of  poetry  is  more 
than  a skill— it  is  an  art,  and  as  such  the  presentation  of  a poem  to  young 
readers  needs  careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Detailed 
suggestions  to  guide  the  teacher  in  preparing  to  present  “Columbus”  are 
given  below. 

The  poem  “Columbus”  is  an  account  of  an  incident  told  largely  by  the 
conversation  between  two  characters— Columbus,  the  confident  leader, 
and  the  mate,  a “doubting  Thomas”  who  voices  the  fears  of  the  entire 
crew.  Identifying  the  speaker  and  interpreting  his  feelings  as  evidenced 
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by  his  words  are  the  main  problems  in  interpretation.  In  preparing 
to  present  the  poem  to  the  class,  the  teacher  might,  as  she  studies  it, 
indicate  narrative  and  conversation  “breaks”  by  bracketing  in  the  margin 
of  her  book.  She  will  notice  that  the  first  four  lines  give  the  setting.  In 
lines  five,  six,  and  seven  the  mate  expresses  his  fears  that  the  very  stars 
are  no  longer  in  familiar  constellations  and  asks  Columbus  what  he  shall 
tell  his  men.  Line  eight  gives  the  authoritative  answer  of  the  confident 
leader. 

In  the  first  two  lines  of  the  second  stanza  the  mate  tells  of  his  troubles 
with  the  crew;  then  two  lines  of  narrative  reveal  his  own  feelings  before 
we  again  hear  him  ask,  “ ‘What  shall  I say?'  ” in  lines  five  and  six.  The 
dauntless  Columbus  answers  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  stanza. 

The  phrase  “the  blanched  mate”  in  the  third  stanza  gives  a clue  to 
the  growing  fears  of  the  mate,  and  his  words  in  lines  three  to  seven  show 
how  his  doubts  are  mounting.  In  line  eight  Columbus  impatiently  inter- 
rupts the  complaining  mate  with  his  firm  “ ‘Sail  on!’  ” 

In  stanza  four  the  mate’s  speech  shows  clearly  his  own  personal  fears 
of  the  mad  sea  and  his  increasing  hopelessness,  and  the  poet’s  line  “The 
words  leapt  like  a leaping  sword”  makes  us  almost  hear  the  stirring  tone 
of  Columbus’  reply,  “ ‘Sail  on!’  ” 

The  first  lines  of  the  last  stanza,  however,  reveal  a pale  and  worn  leader, 
keeping  his  lonely  vigil  on  the  deck  and  perhaps  feeling  discouragement 
creep  over  him.  But  from  the  words  “And  then  a speck— A light!  a light!” 
to  the  end  of  the  stanza  we  share  his  feeling  of  triumphant  accom- 
plishment. 

Before  presenting  the  poem  to  the  class  the  teacher  should  read  it  aloud 
— again  and  again  perhaps — until  she  is  satisfied  that  she  not  only  feels 
but  conveys  to  listeners  each  change  in  speaker  and  each  variation  in  feel- 
ing that  lies  behind  the  words.  Joaquin  Miller  portrays  the  mate  as  a 
good  and  loyal  man  who  is  nevertheless  almost  overcome  by  fears  for  his 
own  safety  as  well  as  for  the  success  of  the  venture.  Columbus,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  endowed  with  the  staunchness,  courage,  and  perseverance 
of  the  true  pathfinder.  In  reading  the  poem,  the  voice  as  well  as  the  words 
of  the  poet  must  be  used  to  reveal  the  qualities  of  the  two  men.  Only  the 
confident  reader  can  reflect  the  assurance  of  Columbus,  and  that  necessary 
confidence  comes  only  from  the  reader’s  familiarity  with  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice  as  it  peals  forth  in  the  ringing  command,  “ ‘Sail  on!’  ” 
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PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

Suggest  that  one  of  the  most  famous  men  in  America’s  early  history  was 
an  Italian  and  yet  he  ranks  as  the  first  great  “Pathfinder  of  America.” 
Have  pupils  identify  him  and  ask  them  to  read  the  background  note  for 
“Columbus”  on  page  462  of  the  text.  Encourage  additional  discussion  of 
Columbus’  difficulties  in  organizing  his  trip  and  the  hazards  that  he  faced: 
his  personal  safety,  the  safety  of  his  crew,  the  disgrace  that  would  come 
should  he  fail,  the  financial  loss  to  his  sponsors  in  Spain.  Then  say,  “We 
know  that  Columbus  did  lead  his  men  to  a new*  world  even  though  not 
to  the  Far  East.  What  qualities  of  leadership  do  you  think  he  must  have 
had?”  Ask,  “Who  wrote  this  account  of  Columbus’  voyage?  You  can  find 
the  pronunciation  of  his  first  name  on  page  525.”  Have  pupils  look  up  the 
pronunciation  and  give  the  name  of  the  author.  Then  say,  “Joaquin  Miller 
gives  us  his  account  of  Columbus  in  a poem,  which  highlights  one  of  the 
major  difficulties  that  Columbus  had  on  his  journey.  Turn  to  page  60,  and 
we’ll  read  the  poem  together.” 

Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  pages  60-61  and  lead  pupils  to  conclude 
that  the  artist  has  pictured  Columbus  and  his  men  as  they  sight  land  at 
the  end  of  their  long  journey.  Clarify  the  idea  that  Columbus  did  not 
realize  that  he  had  discovered  a new  world  but  believed  he  had  reached 
the  Far  East. 

Tell  pupils  that  the  first  four  lines  give  the  setting  for  the  first  part  of 
the  poem  and  ask  them  to  read  these  lines  silently.  Then  ask,  “What 
and  where  are  ‘the  gray  Azores’?”  If  pupils  do  not  know,  explain  that 
the  Azores  are  a group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  west  of  Portugal.  Then 
explain  that  the  “Gates  of  Hercules”  refers  to  Gibraltar  and  ask  pupils  to 
tell  where  Columbus  was  at  the  opening  of  the  poem.  Explain  that  the 
rest  of  the  poem  is  largely  conversation  between  Columbus  and  the  mate. 
Ask,  “Which  one  speaks  first?”  Tell  the  class  that  “the  good  mate”  is 
a “doubting  Thomas”  who  speaks  not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  whole 
crew.  Then  say,  “In  the  next  three  lines  of  the  stanza  the  mate  expresses 
his  fears  and  in  the  last  line  the  confident  Columbus  replies.”  Ask  pupils 
to  read  these  lines  to  themselves  and  say,  “When  we  read  poetry  silently, 
we  usually  read  it  as  if  we  were  reading  aloud.  Say  it  to  yourself— as  you 
read— and  move  your  lips  if  you  want  to.”  (With  poetry,  the  tempo  of 
silent  and  oral  reading  is  the  same,  and  the  teacher  need  not  fear  to  en- 
courage word  reading  and  lip  movements!) 
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After  pupils  have  read  the  lines  silently,  read  the  entire  stanza  aloud  to 
them,  conveying  the  feelings  of  the  doubtful  mate  and  the  confident  assur- 
ance of  Columbus.  Make  his  words  ring  with  authority! 

Guide  the  silent  interpretation  of  the  next  stanza  by  giving  pupils  the 
overview  of  its  content  suggested  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  lesson 
plan.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  meaning  of  mutinous  and  why  the  men 
were  “ghastly  wan  and  weak/’  (The  journey  had  lasted  so  long,  and  the 
ship’s  supplies  had  been  inadequate  for  a voyage  of  that  length.) 

Continue  with  the  silent  interpretation  of  the  rest  of  the  poem,  giving 
as  oral  guidance  preceding  the  reading  of  each  stanza  or  part  of  a stanza 
the  ideas  that  are  presented  for  the  teacher’s  preparation  in  the  first  section 
of  this  lesson  plan.  Stanzas  three  and  four  need  no  discussion  after  the 
silent  reading,  but  since  the  last  stanza  contains  both  figurative  and  literal 
meanings,  it  calls  for  detailed  interpretation.  Ask  members  of  the  class 
what  they  think  the  poet  means  by  “that  night  of  all  dark  nights.”  In 
the  discussion  ask  if  they  have  ever  heard  the  saying  “It’s  always  dark- 
est just  before  the  dawn.”  Ask  them  what  it  means  and  bring  out  that  it  may 
mean  that  the  night  sky  seems  blackest  just  before  dawn  but  that  it  may 
also  mean  that  our  troubles  often  seem  heaviest  just  before  help  comes. 
Bring  out  that  there  was  the  darkness  of  discouragement  for  Columbus  that 
night  as  well  as  a dark  sky  and  that  he  himself  must  have  begun  to 
feel  despair,  although  he  hadn’t  let  the  mate  or  his  men  know  it.  In 
connection  with  the  line  “A  light!  . . explain  that  we  are  told  Columbus 
actually  did  see  a light  on  the  shore.  Then  ask,  “Do  you  think  he  actually 
saw  a starlit  flag  unfurl?  What  do  you  think  this  line  means?”  (Columbus’ 
discovery  led  to  the  founding  of  our  nation  with  its  “starlit  flag.” ) Clarify 
the  phrase  “Time’s  burst  of  dawn”  as  the  revealing  of  the  beginning  of 
the  whole  New  World,  just  as  dawn  begins  a new  day. 

Remind  the  class  that  even  though  Columbus  did  not  reach  the  goal 
of  the  Orient,  he  did  prove  that  the  earth  was  round  and  not  flat  as  his 
crew  and  most  of  his  countrymen  believed. 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

For  the  oral  interpretation  of  the  poem,  a group  of  three  pupils  may  be 
chosen  to  read  each  stanza.  One  may  read  the  narrative  lines,  one  may 
speak  for  the  mate,  and  one  may  speak  for  Columbus.  A different  group 
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may  be  chosen  to  give  each  of  the  first  four  stanzas.  In  stanza  three  ask 
the  child  who  is  speaking  for  Columbus  to  read  the  “He  said:”  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  line,  since  the  narrator’s  interruption  here  would 
spoil  the  rhythm.  Before  the  oral  reading,  encourage  pupils  to  read  the 
poem  silently  again,  thinking  how  each  of  the  characters  would  talk  and 
noticing  when  the  poet  interrupts  their  conversation  with  narrative  de- 
scription. Suggest  that  pupils  be  ready  to  pick  up  their  “parts”  quickly, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  break  in  the  reading  of  the  poem.  Have  one  pupil 
read  the  last  stanza,  which  is  almost  entirely  narration. 

After  the  poem  has  been  read  orally  in  this  fashion,  let  the  class  choose 
three  pupils  who  read  well  and  have  these  three  read  the  entire  poem. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Pages  14  and  15  of  the  Think-and-Do 
Book  may  be  used  at  this  time.  These  pages  provide  worth-while  material 
that  furthers  interest  in  “Pathfinders  of  America.”  Page  14  brings  out  the 
dangers  feared  by  navigators  in  the  days  of  Columbus  and  the  bravery  of 
the  men  who  dared  to  make  long  voyages.  Page  15  presents  brief  accounts 
of  five  well-known  American  pathfinders  and  their  work. 

Enjoying  poetry  . • . Pupils  might  enjoy  hearing  the  teacher  read 
other  poems  about  men  and  women  who  lived  from  the  time  of  Columbus 
up  to  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Among  the  selections 
the  teacher  might  use  are  such  poems  as:  “Fountain  of  Youth,  a Dream 
of  Ponce  De  Leon,”  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  and  “Quivira,”  by  Arthur 
Guiterman,  in  Poems  of  American  History;  “Henry  Hudson’s  Quest,”  by 
Burton  Stevenson,  in  American  History  in  Verse ; “Peter  Stuyvesant”  and 
“Cotton  Mather,”  by  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  in  A Book 
of  Americans. 

Extension  reading ...  Tell  the  class  that  the  time  of  the  next  story 
in  Paths  and  Pathfinders  is  1753  and  ask  how  many  years  this  is  from 
the  time  of  Columbus’  discovery.  Suggest  that  there  were  many  great 
pathfinders  of  America  in  the  intervening  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
years  and  ask  pupils  if  they  can  think  of  any  of  them.  List  on  the  black- 
board names  that  pupils  suggest  and  discuss  whether  or  not  each  individual 
might  be  called  a great  pathfinder. 
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If  pupils  do  not  name  all  the  following,  the  teacher  should  add  her 
own  suggestions  and  discuss  briefly  the  contributions  of  each: 

1498— John  Cabot  explored  the  northeast  coast  of  North  America  and 
went  as  far  south  as  Virginia. 

1 SOI— Amerigo  Vespucci  explored  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The  Americas  were 
named  for  him. 

IS  12— Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  the  first  white  man  known  to  explore  what 
is  now  Florida  when  he  searched  for  the  “Fountain  of  Youth.” 

IS  19— Hernando  Cortes  conquered  Mexico,  and  Spain  sent  expeditions 
from  there  into  territory  which  later  became  the  United  States. 

15 39—  Hernando  De  Soto  explored  the  southeast. 

1540—  Francisco  Coronado  explored  the  southwest. 

lS77—Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  first  Englishman  to  sail  around  the  world , 
touched  the  Oregon  coast. 

1607— Captain  John  Smith  founded  the  first  English  colony  at  Jamestown. 
1620— John  Carver  became  the  first  governor  of  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
which  was  founded  as  a refuge  for  those  who  believed  in  religious 
freedom. 

1636— Roger  Williams  founded  Rhode  Island  because  his  beliefs  in  both 
religion  and  government  differed  from  those  of  the  colonists  in 
Massachusetts. 

1732 — Benjamin  Franklin  proved  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  Erst  American  pathfinders  in  science. 

Many  others  could  be  mentioned  by  the  class.  There  are  the  other 
leaders  in  exploration : Balboa,  De  Vaca,  Champlain,  Hudson,  Marquette, 
and  Joliet.  There  are  the  leaders  in  colonization:  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Peter 
Minuit,  William  Penn,  James  Oglethorpe,  Lord  Baltimore,  and  Thomas 
Hooker.  There  are  the  first  political  leaders  who  championed  independ- 
ence, among  them  John  Hancock  and  John  Adams. 

From  the  list  of  persons  mentioned,  the  teacher  should  encourage  each 
pupil  to  find  one  whose  activities  interest  him.  She  should  then  suggest 
that  each  child  use  reference  books,  stories  from  other  readers,  books,  and 
other  related  reading  materials  to  collect  information  and  anecdotes  about 
the  life  and  adventures  of  his  “pathfinder.”  Among  the  books  children 
may  read  are  Lone  Journey,  by  Jeanette  Eaton,  and  The  Man  Who  Dared 
to  Care,  by  Mary  Carroll.  Later,  a period  may  be  set  aside  for  the  pupils 
to  share  with  the  other  members  of  the  class  the  information  that  they 
have  found. 
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◄ PACES  62-76  ► 


Out  oj  jbejpat 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Introduce  “Out  of  Defeat”  by  telling  pupils  that  the  next  pathfinder 
they  are  to  read  about  is  as  familiar  to  them  as  Columbus  and  ask  them 
to  turn  to  page  462  and  read  the  background  note.  Then  point  out  on  a 
wall  map  the  location  of  the  French  settlements  in  Canada  and  along 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  and  the  English  settlements  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  about  1750.  Lead  pupils  to  see  how  the  position  of  the 
French  prevented  the  English  colonies  from  expanding  and  mention  that 
the  English  had  to  fight  both  the  French  and  the  Indians  in  order  to 
realize  their  ambition  to  occupy  the  land  from  sea  to  sea. 

Explain  that  since  this  is  a story  of  the  French  and  English,  some  of 
the  characters  and  places  have  French  names.  Write  Le  Boeuf , Beaujeu, 
Duquesne  on  the  blackboard.  Have  pupils  turn  to  the  Pronunciation  of 
Proper  Names  on  page  525.  Call  attention  to  the  explanations  of  the 
symbols  Y,  ce,  and  N,  all  of  which  stand  for  sounds  that  occur  in  French. 
Give  them  the  vowel  sound  oe  and  then  ask  them  to  look  up  and  pro- 
nounce the  three  names  written  on  the  blackboard.  Explain  that  they 
will  find  the  pronunciation  of  other  proper  names  in  this  section  and 
remind  them  to  refer  to  the  Help  Yourself  notes,  the  Glossary,  or  the 
dictionary  for  the  meaning  of  phrases  or  words  they  do  not  understand. 

Mention  that  some  of  the  conversation  is  in  dialect.  Explain  that 
authors  often  misspell  a word  to  show  readers  how  a certain  character 
pronounces  it.  Use  Virginny  and  Pennsylvany  (page  62)  and  yerra  and 
murderin’ s (page  63)  as  examples.  Tell  pupils  to  pronounce  each  word 
of  this  kind  phonetically,  that  is,  just  the  way  it  is  spelled,  and  they  will 
probably  recognize  its  meaning  immediately. 

Then  say,  “You  learned  in  the  background  note  that  the  British  gov- 
ernor is  depending  on  George  Washington  to  maintain  England’s  rights 
in  the  Ohio  country  and  drive  out  the  French.  We  aren’t  used  to 
associating  the  word  defeat  with  Washington,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
title  ‘Out  of  Defeat’  will  be  clear  only  when  you  have  read  the  story.” 
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EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 


After  the  story  has  been  read,  encourage  discussion  of  the  title  as  de- 
rived from  Dinwiddie’s  remark,  . . out  of  defeat  comes  the  secret  of 
victory.”  Extend  the  discussion  to  include  consideration  of  the  part  the 
early  defeats  played  in  strengthening  Washington  as  a leader  and  in 
developing  “the  seed  of  American  unity,  which  would  flower  about  him 
a score  of  years  later.”  Discuss  the  occasion  on  which  Dinwiddie  used  the 
expression  “out  of  defeat”  and  then  have  the  speech  read  aloud  (page  71). 
Be  sure  the  meaning  of  “ 'Even  Caesar  didn’t’  ” is  clarified. 

Then  have  pupils  recount  the  main  events  in  the  story  by  citing  the 
important  incidents  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  If  necessary,  en- 
courage children  to  skim  through  the  story  to  select  these  events  and, 
as  they  are  mentioned,  list  them  on  the  blackboard. 

Ask  pupils  to  tell  interesting  details  about  each  event  or  suggest  that 
they  read  orally  short  excerpts  that  will  make  the  event  more  vivid. 

The  teacher  may  check  the  pupils’  use  of  the  Help  Yourself  notes 
and  the  Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names  section  by  asking: 

What  did  the  French  name  the  fort  they  captured  from  Colonel  Trent ? 
Where  was  Fort  Duquesne?  What  is  now  on  that  place? 

How  would  you  explain  the  meaning  of  “ the  defeated  army  cut  its  way  out 
of  that  blind  alley  of  slaughter”? 

Near  what  river  did  Washington  build  Fort  Necessity? 

To  give  some  insight  into  how  authors  may  variously  interpret  his- 
torical remarks,  explain  to  the  class  that  General  Braddock,  in  rejecting 
Washington’s  advice  in  1755,  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  “These  are  high 
times  when  a British  general  is  to  take  counsel  of  a Virginia  buckskin.” 
Ask  the  class  to  find  the  same  incident  in  “Out  of  Defeat”  and  read 
Constance  Skinner’s  account  of  it.  (See  the  second  paragraph  on  page  74.) 

In  discussing  the  style  of  this  story,  mention  that  prose  writers  as  well  as 
poets  use  figurative  language  and  explain  that  figurative  language  or 
speech  uses  words  out  of  their  literal  or  exact  meanings  to  add  beauty  or 
force.  Recall  such  examples  from  “Columbus”  (page  61)  as: 

“These  very  winds  forget  their  way” 

“ ‘ This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  tonight. 

He  curls  his  lip , he  lies  in  wait, 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite!*  ” 
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Encourage  pupils  to  find  examples  of  figurative  language  in  “Out  of 
Defeat/’  For  example: 

“waited  ...  for  the  lightning  to  strike ” (page  62) 

“ with  the  swiftness  of  a panther  pouncing”  (page  69) 

“ Virginia  marched  out,  and  France  took  possession”  (page  72) 

“ ‘gather  them  like  strawberries'  ” (page  74) 

“ Every  tree  and  rock  belched  Ere”  (page  74) 

Finally,  relate  this  story  to  the  unit  theme  by  asking,  “What  charac- 
teristics of  a pathfinder  did  Washington  evidence  as  a young  man?  Which 
traits  helped  him  become  a great  leader?  What  other  incidents  in  his 
life  showed  that  he  had  these  traits?  Where  did  the  author,  Miss  Skin- 
ner, get  her  idea  for  the  character  Will  Findlay?  [See  Help  Yourself  notes.] 
Do  you  think  Findlay,  as  depicted  by  the  author,  had  the  qualities  of  a 
pathfinder,  too?  What  words  could  you  use  to  describe  him?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Making  Inferences  . . . This  exercise  is  designed  to  promote  the 
ability  to  interpret  statements  that  imply  an  idea  without  stating  it 
and  to  make  inferences  and  draw  conclusions  from  general  context.  Ask 
pupils  to  turn  to  page  62  and  read  the  first  sentence  in  the  fourth  para- 
graph. Lead  pupils  to  infer  the  implied  meaning  of  the  sentence  by  asking 
such  questions  as:  “Just  what  do  you  think  Foster  expected?  Why  do 
you  suppose  he  expected  the  Governor  to  vent  his  anger  on  young  Find- 
lay?” Continue  in  like  manner  with  the  following  passages: 

Page  70— “He  thought  it  might  be  better  not  to  tell  Washington  about 
this  affair— George  was  ‘civilized’ — ” 

Page  70—“  7 doubt  not  there’ll  be  fightin ’ now  . . .’  ” 

Page  74—“  ‘George!’  Will  gaped  at  him  . . . ‘the  French  and  Injuns  will 
gather  them  like  strawberries l They’re  hidin’  behind  that  sus- 
picious natural-lookin’  brushwork  in  front.  . . .’  ” 

Next  ask  pupils  to  turn  to  page  65  and  read  the  third  and  fifth  para- 
graphs. Ask,  “Did  George  and  Will  meet  when  and  where  they  planned?” 

Suggest  that  pupils  read  the  first  paragraph  on  page  64  and  Will’s  speech 
at  the  bottom  of  page  70  beginning  with  “The  best.  Now,  don’t  interrupt 
me.”  Then  ask,  “Did  Colonel  Trent  reach  Ohio  before  Washington  did? 
What  makes  you  think  he  reached  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  River  some  time 
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before  Washington  arrived  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf?  What  might  lead  you  to 
think  the  commander  who  told  Washington  that  the  French  would  not 
leave  the  Ohio  knew  that  French  troops  were  established  in  Fort  Du- 
quesne?”  Have  pupils  read  the  second  paragraph  on  page  71  and  then 
ask,  “Do  you  think  the  Governor  had  received  the  news  that  Trent’s  fort 
had  been  taken?  What  makes  you  think  so?  [A  force  had  already  been 
raised  to  oust  the  French.]  Do  you  think  he  actually  knew  that  the  French 
had  told  Washington  they  would  not  leave  the  Ohio?  Why  do  you  think 
he  was  prepared  for  the  news?” 


Structural  analysis  ...  To  promote  the  ability  to  identify  common 
suffixes  as  structural  elements  in  a word,  write  the  following  lists  of  known 
words  on  the  blackboard  in  columns: 


speechless 

doubtless 

noiseless 

riderless 

careless 

sleepless 


collection 

direction 

protection 

suggestion 

possession 

interruption 


assignment 

excitement 

announcement 

astonishment 

amazement 

development 


trader 

usurper 

trapper 

interpreter 

commander 

adviser 


Ask  pupils  to  pronounce  each  word  and  identify  the  root  word  from 
which  the  derivative  is  formed  and  the  suffix  that  is  added  to  the  root 
word.  Underline  the  root  words  in  each  and  bring  out  the  fact  that  each 
root  word  has  its  own  meaning  in  the  word  that  is  formed  from  it.  In 
order  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  each  suffix  and  the  grammatical  use  of 
the  root  word  and  derivative,  the  teacher  (and  later  the  pupils  themselves) 
should  use  several  words  in  each  of  the  lists  in  oral  sentences,  as: 


When  we  are  so  surprised  we  cant  speak , we  say  we  are  speechless. 
When  footsteps  make  no  noise,  we  say  they  are  noiseless  footsteps. 
When  a boy  collects  stamps , we  say  he  has  a stamp  collection. 
When  the  teacher  assigns  work , we  say  it  is  our  lesson  assignment. 
When  a man  traps  wild  animals,  we  call  him  a trapper. 


Structural  and  phonetic  analysis  ...  To  promote  the  ability 
to  identify  and  attack  root  words,  write  the  following  columns  of  unknown 
variants  and  derivatives  on  the  blackboard  and  note  pupils’  ability  to 
attack  each  word.  If  any  difficulty  is  encountered,  direct  attention  to  the 
prefix,  suffix,  or  ending  and  then  have  pupils  attack  the  root  word.  If 
some  pupils  evidence  weakness  in  attacking  the  root  word,  discuss  the 
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principles  that  aid  in  determining  the  vowel  sounds  in  one-syllable  words. 
(These  principles  are  given  on  page  28  of  this  Guidebook.) 

impish  jigged  bleeding  notches 

flaxen  faked  stemless  chalky 

unstained  gnarled  untwine  mower 

thrived  filthy  spurting  maimed 

The  addition  of  prefixes  and  endings  to  words  has  been  stressed  at  pre- 
ceding levels  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program.  If,  however,  some  children 
have  difficulty,  the  teacher  should  provide  additional  guidance.  In  planning 
this  guidance,  she  may  refer  to  the  Index  of  Lessons  in  Phonetic  and  Struc- 
tural Analysis  given  at  the  back  of  each  of  the  preceding  Guidebooks. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  16,  17,  and  18.  Page  18  pro- 
vides an  objective  check  of  pupils'  ability  to  identify  root  words. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Making  contrasts  • . • Encourage  pupils  to  mention  methods  of  war- 
fare employed  at  the  time  of  Washington  and  to  contrast  these  methods 
with  those  in  use  today.  Extend  the  discussion  to  include  a comparison 
of  equipment  used,  training  given  to  soldiers,  treatment  of  wounded  men, 
and  organization  of  armies.  Particular  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
ideas  of  camouflage  in  pioneer  days.  Ask  members  of  the  class  to  compare 
them  with  present  methods.  Children  may  then  discuss  other  phases  of 
warfare  in  which  changes  have  occurred  since  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Composing  brief  biographies  . . . Boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
reading  widely  in  the  field  of  American  history  might  be  encouraged  to 
prepare  brief  ‘Who  Am  I?”  sketches.  These  sketches  might  contain  in- 
formation about  incidents  in  the  lives  of  other  pathfinders  who  learned, 
too,  that  “out  of  defeat  comes  the  secret  of  victory.”  The  book  Indian 
Captive , by  Lois  Lenski,  is  an  example  of  an  interesting  biography  and 
may  give  pupils  ideas  for  writing  their  own  sketches.  If  enough  of  these 
are  prepared,  a brief  quiz  program  might  be  planned. 

Enjoying  poetry  • • • “Young  Washington:  The  Embassy  to  the 
French  Forts,  1753,”  by  Arthur  Guiterman,  in  My  Poetry  Book , is  a poem 
which  pupils  will  enjoy  reading  or  hearing.  They  should  find  the  poem 
easy  to  understand  after  having  read  “Out  of  Defeat.” 
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◄ PAGES  77-8  1 ► 


Paul  PeveSie' 4,  Hide 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

“Columbus”  portrays  an  incident  in  which  the  main  problem  is  to  identify 
the  speaker  and  interpret  his  feelings.  In  “Paul  Revere,”  also  a poem  of 
incident,  the  problem  is  one  of  rhythm  as  well  as  content.  The  teacher 
must  make  careful  preparation  in  order  to  present  the  marvelous  pounding 
rhythm  of  the  horses’  hoofbeats  without  singsong  monotony.  The  differ- 
ence between  singsong  and  regular  rhythm  is  the  difference  between  the 
metrical  beat  and  rhythmical  interpretation.  The  child  may  read: 

“ Listen , my  children , and  you  shall  hear/ / 

Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  7/ 

(//indicates  pause;  boldface  italics  indicate  stress.) 

The  rhyming  beat  may  easily  become  a pitfall  in  the  oral  presenta- 
tion of  this  poem.  To  avoid  this,  watch  the  carry-over  of  the  lines.  Read 
for  thought  without  breaking  the  rhythm,  as: 

“ Listen ,//  my  children,//  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride/ / of  Paul  Revere ,” 

Before  presenting  the  poem  to  the  class  the  teacher  should  read  it 
aloud  several  times  until  she  is  sure  she  is  conveying  the  ideas  as  well  as 
presenting  the  auditory  pattern  of  the  galloping  rhythm  of  the  lines. 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  they  know  about  Paul  Revere.  Then  say,  “Paul 
Revere  is  probably  best  known  as  a patriot  pathfinder  who  made  a famous 
ride.  You  might  never  have  heard  of  that  incident,  however,  if  a poet 
had  not  made  it  famous  by  writing  about  it.  Does  anyone  know  who 
that  poet  was?”  Suggest  that  pupils  read  the  background  note  on  page 
464  to  learn  more  about  Paul  Revere's  many  other  accomplishments. 
Ask,  “Why  might  Paul  Revere  also  be  called  a pathfinder  in  industry?” 
Build  further  background  for  the  poem  by  reviewing  with  boys  and 
girls  the  conditions  leading  up  to  Paul  Revere’s  ride  and  the  subsequent 
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Battle  of  Lexington;  e.g.,  the  colonists’  growing  unrest  over  the  Stamp 
Act,  “taxation  without  representation,”  and  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  of 
which  Revere  was  a member.  Make  sure  pupils  sense  the  seriousness 
to  the  colonists  of  this  “call  to  arms”  by  Paul  Revere. 

The  teacher  should  give  an  auditory  pattern  for  the  poem  by  reading 
aloud  the  first  five  lines  and  asking  pupils  to  see  if  they  can  “feel”  the 
rhythm,  which  is  that  of  a galloping  horse.  Mention,  however,  that  while 
the  galloping  should  be  heard,  the  horses  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  run 
away  during  the  reading.  Suggest,  “The  reader  should  make  the  lines 
gallop  but  not  let  the  horse  stop  at  the  end  of  the  line,  because  often 
in  this  poem  the  idea  does  not  end  with  the  line.”  Then  read  the  first 
five  lines,  emphasizing  the  metrical  beat  and  pausing  after  the  last  word 
in  each  line:  hear,  Revere , -five,  alive,  year.  For  contrast  read: 

“Listen,//  my  children,//  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride//  of  Paul  Revere,// 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,//  in  seventy-five—// 

Hardly  a man  is  now  alive 

Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year” 

Ask  class  members  when  they  think  this  poem  was  written.  Say,  “Do 
any  lines  in  the  poem  help  you  approximate  the  time?”  Lead  pupils  to 
note  that  the  ride  was  made  in  1775  and  then  explain  that  Longfellow 
didn’t  write  this  poem  until  1863,  hence  the  explanation,  “Hardly  a man 
is  now  alive.  . . .” 

Explain  that  “He”  in  the  first  line  of  the  second  stanza  refers  to  Paul 
Revere  and  say  that  the  story  is  told  largely  by  the  poet,  not  by  con- 
versation as  in  “Columbus.”  The  first  stanza  is  the  author’s  introduction; 
the  second  is  Paul  Revere’s  speech.  Read  aloud  the  first  nine  lines  of  the 
second  stanza— note  the  pauses  and  carry-over  of  the  lines: 

“He  said  to  his  friend://  * If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  tonight , // 

Hang  a lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 

Of  the  North  Church  tower,//  as  a signal  light—// 

One  if  by  land,//  and  two  if  by  sea ; II 
And  I on  the  opposite  shore  will  be 
Ready  to  ride//  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm 
For  the  countryfolk  to  be  up//  and  to  arm.’  ” 
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Say,  “The  next  part  of  this  stanza  tells  what  the  patriot  did."  Read  aloud: 

“ Then  he  said , ‘ Good  night///  and  with  muffled  oar 
Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore , 
fust  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay , 

Where,//  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings,  II  lay 
The  Somerset,//  British  man-of-war—// 

A phantom  ship,/ / with  each  mast  and  spar 
Across  the  moon,/ / like  a prison  bar,  //’ 

And  a huge  black  hulk,//  that  was  magnified 
By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

Ask  pupils  to  read  silently,  beginning  “Meanwhile,  his  friend"  on  page 
78  and  stopping  after  the  first  stanza  on  page  81.  Explain  that  this  is  the 
description  of  the  short  space  of  time  immediately  before  the  ride  as  well 
as  of  the  ride  itself.  Ask  members  of  the  class  to  think  what  each  sentence 
means  as  they  read  it  and  to  notice  that  the  pauses  frequently  come  at 
the  middle  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

After  the  reading  ask,  “Did  you  notice  any  stanza  in  which  the  tempo 
seemed  to  be  speeded  up  to  suggest  a feeling  of  hurrying?"  (beginning 
with  the  second  stanza,  page  79)  Have  pupils  read  these  lines  and  then 
tell  in  their  own  words  the  story  of  the  ride.  Lead  them  to  consider  the 
full  meaning  behind  such  expressions  as: 

“The  fate  of  a nation  was  riding  that  night ” (page  79) 

“And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed  in  his  flight 
Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat."  (page  79) 

“And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank  and  bare, 

Gaze  at  him  with  a spectral  glare, 

As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 

At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upon.”  (pages  80-81) 

Then  explain  that  the  last  two  stanzas  on  page  81  form  a summary  which 
gives  the  significance  of  the  poem.  Read  these  stanzas  aloud  to  the  group 
and  encourage  comments— especially  on  the  last  six  lines. 

This  poem  is  really  too  long  to  be  read  aloud  as  a whole,  but  leave  the 
choice  to  the  pupils,  for  it  is  a favorite  with  seventh-graders. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Every  year  on  Patriot's  Day  New  Eng- 
landers reproduce  Revere’s  famous  ride.  Page  19  of  the  Think-and-Do 
Book  gives  an  interesting  account  of  one  such  reenacting. 
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Extension  reading  ...  At  this  time  the  teacher  should  introduce 
Johnny  Tremain,  by  Esther  Forbes;  Silver  for  General  Washington,  by 
Enid  Meadowcroft;  and  Treason  at  the  Point,  by  Jeannette  Nolan.  “Paul 
Revere’s  Ride”  appears  in  Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn,  which  is  suitable  for 
superior  readers.  Superior  readers  might  also  read  Paul  Revere:  The  World 
He  Lived  In,  by  Esther  Forbes.  Or  the  teacher  might  read  aloud  to  the 
class  selected  chapters  from  this  book. 

Art  appreciation  ...  If  possible,  secure  a print  of  “Paul  Revere’s 
Ride,”  a painting  by  Grant  Wood.  When  the  picture  is  shown,  ask  pupils 
to  decide  which  stanza  the  artist  chose  to  illustrate. 

Enjoying  poetry  . . . Some  classes  may  read  further  to  find  out 
what  happened  the  day  following  Paul  Revere’s  ride  (Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord).  To  such  groups  the  teacher  may  wish  to  read  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson’s  “Concord  Hymn,”  another  poem  about  the  beginning 
of  the  American  Revolution.  This  hymn  was  sung  at  the  completion  of 
the  battle  monument  known  as  “The  Minute  Man,”  April  19,  1836. 

◄ PACES  82-84  ► 

jbcutiel  B acute 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

In  this  biographical  poem  Arthur  Guiterman  celebrates  Daniel  Boone’s 
contribution  to  our  country.  In  it  he  not  only  presents  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Boone’s  life,  in  which  he  properly  emphasizes  Boone’s  desire 
for  “elbow  room,”  but  he  also  includes,  by  the  very  nature  of  Boone’s 
life,  a brief  study  of  the  westward  movement  in  our  country. 

In  making  her  preparation  to  teach  this  poem,  the  teacher  should  be- 
come familiar  with  its  rhythm  by  reading  it  aloud  several  times.  There  is 
no  particular  problem  in  the  rhythmical  interpretation  of  the  poem,  but 
the  teacher  will  notice  that,  as  in  “Paul  Revere’s  Ride,”  many  of  the 
lines  carry  over.  The  first  four  lines  are  a single  sentence  of  main  and 
subordinate  ideas.  The  boldface  italicized  words  in  the  example  on  the 
next  page  show  how  the  main  idea  is  presented  in  the  poet’s  lines. 
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“ Daniel  Boone  (at  twenty-one ) 

Came  (with  his  tomahawk , knife,  and  gun) 

Home  fiom  the  French  and  Indian  War 
To  North  Carolina  and  the  Yadkin  shore  ” 

The  teacher  will  notice  that  each  of  the  four  stanzas  is  devoted  to  a 
period  in  Boone’s  life— youth,  middle  age,  old  age,  and  a glorified  here- 
after. In  the  last  stanza  the  poet  turns  from  strict  biography  to  fanciful 
writing;  so  in  the  final  stanza  he  gives  Boone  the  kind  of  hereafter  he 
imagines  Boone  would  enjoy  “on  heights  untrod.” 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

Ask  children  to  read  the  background  note  for  the  poem  and  then  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  contribute  additional  facts  that  they  know  about 
Boone’s  life;  e.g.,  his  part  in  the  disastrous  Braddock  expedition  against 
Fort  Duquesne;  his  capture  by  the  Indians;  his  adoption  into  the  Shawnee 
tribe;  and  his  subsequent  escape  in  time  to  save  Boonesborough.  Since 
Boone  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  popular  of  the  American  path- 
finders, pupils  will  enjoy  reviewing  his  exploits.  Before  conversation  wanes, 
suggest  that  this  poem  by  Arthur  Guiterman  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Daniel  Boone.  Explain  that  each  stanza  is  devoted  to  a period  in 
Boone’s  life— youth,  middle  age,  old  age,  and  the  hereafter.  Mention 
that  in  the  last  stanza  the  poet  turns  from  a true  account  of  Boone’s  life 
to  a description  of  a hereafter  that  he  thinks  Boone  would  enjoy. 

Read  the  first  four  lines  of  the  poem  aloud  to  the  class  to  give  them 
an  auditory  pattern  of  the  rhythm.  Explain  that  the  Yadkin  River  is  in 
western  North  Carolina.  Then  suggest  that  pupils  read  the  rest  of  the  first 
stanza.  After  the  silent  reading  have  pupils  review  Boone’s  experiences 
as  a young  man.  Ask  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time.  During  the  dis- 
cussion check  pupils’  interpretation  of  such  words  and  phrases  as: 

“married  his  maid  with  a golden  band”  (placed  a gold  wedding  ring  on 

his  bride's  hand) 

“ Shawnee ” (Indians  who  formerly  lived  in  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina) 
“kith  and  kin”  (friends  and  relatives) 

Remind  pupils  that  the  second  stanza  is  devoted  to  Boone’s  life  in 
middle  age.  Read  the  first  two  lines  of  the  stanza  and  explain  that  “the 
Wilderness  Road,”  started  by  Boone,  led  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky. 
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Direct  pupils'  attention  to  the  last  line  on  page  82  and  to  the  first 
three  lines  on  page  83.  Mention  that  these  lines  refer  to  the  colonists' 
struggle  with  the  British  troops  of  King  George  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  explain  that,  while  the  people  of  the  East  were  fighting  the 
king's  troops,  Boone  and  his  followers  in  the  West  were  fighting  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  British.  Then  have  the  class  read  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  stanzas  silently. 

After  the  silent  reading  of  the  poem  have  children  review  Boone's 
experiences  and  lead  them  to  note  that  Guiterman  interprets  all  Boone’s 
journeys  as  part  of  his  search  for  “elbow  room." 

Ask  pupils  to  describe  the  kind  of  hereafter  the  poet  has  pictured  for 
Boone  and  call  attention  to  the  imaginary  animals  he  mentions— “the 
hippogriff  of  the  flaming  tail,”  “the  horse  of  the  stars,"  “the  dinosaur  of 
the  triple  horn,"  and  “the  manticore  and  the  unicorn." 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

This  poem  is  a good  one  for  reading  aloud.  The  lines  swing  along  easily, 
and  their  sound  helps  us  feel  the  spirit  of  the  restless  Boone  as  he  journeys 
ever  further  in  his  quest  for  “elbow  room."  For  the  oral  interpretation 
select  four  different  pupils— each  pupil  to  read  about  one  stage  in  Boone’s 
life.  The  poem  may  be  read  aloud  two  or  three  times  to  give  several 
individuals  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  oral  interpretation. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Page  20  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  ex- 
tends interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  building  of  the  Wilderness  Road 
which  the  poet  mentions  in  “Daniel  Boone." 

Enjoying  poetry  . . . The  teacher  should  read  aloud  to  the  class 
“The  Pioneer,"  by  Arthur  Guiterman,  in  My  Poetry  Book . 

Extension  reading  . . . Daniel  Boone , by  Esther  Averill,  is  a story 
told  simply  and  illustrated  with  many  colored  lithographs.  Another  book 
with  original  lithographs  in  color  is  Daniel  Boone , by  James  Daugherty. 
Passages  from  it  may  be  read  aloud,  and  attention  should  be  directed  to 
Daugherty’s  letter  to  Colonel  Boone.  Seventh-graders  may  also  be  in- 
terested in  Daniel  Boone , Wilderness  Scout , by  Stewart  Edward  White, 
and  With  Daniel  Boone  on  the  Caroliny  Trail , by  Alexander  Key. 
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◄ PAGES  85-86  ► 


Jdewil  and  GlanJz 

. PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

In  this  poem  the  Benets  give  a humorous  account  of  an  important  event 
in  American  history.  Not  until  the  last  line  of  the  poem  do  they  give  a 
hint  of  the  importance  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

While  the  teacher  prepares  to  present  this  poem,  she  should  keep  in 
mind  three  things— rhythm,  content,  and  mood.  She  should  read  the 
poem  aloud  until  she  is  familiar  with  its  content  and  rhythm  and  until 
she  can  read  it  gaily  and  humorously.  She  might  also  familiarize  herself 
with  Julia  Davis’  No  Other  White  Men , an  interesting  story  of  this 
famous  expedition. 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

Have  children  read  the  background  note  for  this  poem  and  then  in  in- 
formal conversation  have  them  contrast  the  two  leaders  of  the  expedition. 
Pupils  should  notice  that  though  these  men  were  as  different  as  night 
and  day,  they  were  devoted  friends.  Ask,  “In  what  ways  were  these  men 
pathfinders?”  In  the  ensuing  discussion  children  should  emphasize  not 
only  the  opening  of  a new  route  to  the  Pacific  Coast  but  also  the  gaining 
of  a great  fund  of  information  about  the  thousands  of  miles  these  men 
explored.  Show  pupils  a large  wall  map  of  the  United  States  and  have 
the  route  of  the  expedition  traced  along  the  Missouri,  Snake,  and  Columbia 
rivers.  Lead  children  to  discuss  the  difficulties  of  this  trip— a trip  that 
lasted  for  “one  year  and  a half”  (page  86)  and  that  meant  journeying 
across  many  miles  of  completely  unknown  territory. 

Remind  children  that  this  poem  is  written  in  a humorous  manner  and 
suggest  that  the  abbreviations  in  the  third  stanza  add  to  the  fun  of 
reading  the  poem.  Ask  pupils  to  turn  to  this  stanza  on  page  85  and  tell  for 
which  states  the  abbreviations  in  the  second  and  third  lines  stand. 

After  pupils  have  read  the  poem  silently,  explain  that  though  many  of 
the  Benet  poems  are  humorous,  they  usually  end  on  a serious  note.  Ask 
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pupils  to  see  if  they  can  find  where  the  poets  stop  being  funny  and  become 
serious.  Suggest  that  they  look  for  this  spot  in  other  Benet  poems. 

Then  discuss  informally  with  them  the  meaning  of  the  last  line,  “And 
it  spread  out  an  Empire  before  us.”  Give  boys  and  girls  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  episodes  in  the  poem  that  they  thought  were  the  most  amusing 
and  to  consider  some  of  the  devices  the  authors  use  to  lend  humor  to 
their  writing;  e.g.,  understatement , “It’s  the  President’s  wish”;  whimsical 
side  remarks,  “And  we  might  catch  some  fish”  and  “If  your  car’s  full  of 
squeaks”;  exaggeration,  “With  their  teeth  full  of  moss.” 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

Children  will  enjoy  reading  this  short  humorous  poem  aloud.  Before 
pupils  begin  their  preparation  for  oral  reading,  suggest  that  the  poem 
should  be  read  in  a gay  mood.  Members  of  the  class  might  consider 
various  ways  of  having  the  poem  read  aloud  in  a later  period.  Or  the 
teacher  might  suggest  dividing  the  class  into  small  groups,  with  each 
group  deciding  upon  its  own  method  of  presentation.  One  group  might, 
for  instance,  decide  to  have  each  person  read  one  stanza;  another  might 
decide  to  have  one  person  read  the  entire  poem. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Page  21  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  gives 
an  account  of  the  part  Sacajawea  (who  has  been  named  as  one  of  the 
six  most  important  American  women)  played  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition.  Pupils  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  this  Indian  girl  earned 
her  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  by  acting  as  a guide  for  Lewis  and  Clark. 

Extension  reading  . . • Suggest  that  the  episodes  of  the  trip  men- 
tioned in  the  poem  may  be  found  in  detail  in  the  book  No  Other  White 
Men,  by  Julia  Davis.  Ask  some  of  the  above-average  readers  to  prepare  to 
read  later  to  the  class  such  episodes  as:  the  meeting  with  the  Sioux  Indians 
(pages  69-76),  the  aid  of  “the  Bird  Woman”  (pages  106-108),  and  Lewis’ 
experience  with  a grizzly  bear  (pages  134-137).  Other  books  which  many 
seventh-graders  may  find  interesting  are  Meriwether  Lewis,  Trail  Blazer, 
by  Flora  Warren  Seymour;  Young  Shannon,  Scout  with  Lewis  and  Clark, 
by  Grace  Voris  Curl;  and  Andy  Breaks  Trail,  by  Constance  Skinner, 
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Enjoying  poetry  . . . Classes  that  liked  this  poem  may  enjoy  reading 
the  volume  of  poetry  from  which  “Lewis  and  Clark’'  was  taken.  It  is 
A Book  of  Americans , by  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 

Creative  art  . . . Boys  and  girls  who  like  to  draw  or  paint  might  be 
interested  in  making  a series  of  gay  sketches  to  illustrate  various  portions 
of  the  poem  “Lewis  and  Clark.” 

◄ PAGES  87-95  ► 

9*tta  Ute.  Shaken 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

This  story  tells  about  an  incident  in  which  an  early  American  literally  set 
about  to  find  a path.  Have  pupils  turn  to  page  467  and  read  the  back- 
ground notes  on  “Into  the  Shakes.”  Then  ask  them  to  turn  to  page  103 
and  look  at  the  map  of  the  United  States  as  it  was  a few  years  after  this 
story  took  place.  Have  them  locate  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  and 
the  Mississippi  River.  Then  have  them  point  out  the  region  where  they 
think  the  story  takes  place. 

Explain  that  the  hero  of  this  story  is  the  well-known  frontiersman, 
Davy  Crockett,  who  lived  during  some  of  the  same  years  as  Boone,  Lewis, 
and  Clark.  Ask,  “In  what  ways  was  Crockett  like  these  three  pioneers?” 
Mention  that  while  Crockett’s  real  life  was  exciting  enough  to  make  a 
good  story,  frontier  storytellers  insisted  on  making  Crockett  the  hero  of 
the  tallest  of  their  “tall  tales.”  “Into  the  Shakes”  is  a true  account,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  tales  about  Crockett  that  are  imaginary.  Ask  pupils  to 
tell  anything  of  interest  they  know  about  Crockett.  They  may  tell  some 
of  the  tall  tales  of  his  hunting  prowess  and  discuss  his  friendship  with  the 
Indians.  After  a few  colorful  incidents  in  Crockett’s  life  have  been  men- 
tioned, explain  that  “Into  the  Shakes”  is  a story  about  Crockett’s  less 
familiar  experiences.  Direct  attention  to  the  commonplace  aspects  of  life 
on  the  frontier  by  commenting,  “We  often  hear  or  read  about  the  hard- 
ships of  frontier  life.  What  were  some  of  the  hardships  encountered?” 
Then  suggest  that  the  pupils  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
path  Crockett  had  to  find  in  this  story  and  how  he  managed  to  do  it. 
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EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 


After  the  silent  reading  encourage  discussion  about  why  Crockett  had  to 
find  a way  across  the  flooded  river.  Ask,  “Why  was  it  so  important  to 
have  gunpowder  in  those  days?  Why  did  Davy  Crockett  need  it  at  that 
particular  time?  What  things  did  he  have  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  as 
he  was  making  the  journey?  [To  keep  his  gun  and  bundle  dry,  to  gauge 
the  depth  of  the  water,  to  watch  for  landmarks  by  which  he  could  tell 
where  he  was.]  What  were  the  difficulties  that  Crockett  faced  in  making 
this  trip?  How  did  he  overcome  them?”  As  pupils  discuss  the  last 
question,  they  might  refer  to  pages  92-95  and  read  aloud  the  various  bits  of 
detailed  description  that  explain  how  Crockett  solved  his  problems. 

Then  ask  the  children  if  they  noticed  anything  in  the  story  which  re- 
minded them  of  the  tall  tales  they  had  heard  about  Davy  Crockett.  They 
should  mention  the  passage  on  page  90  which  describes  how  he  could 
snort  like  a wild  hog  or  make  himself  look  like  a gnarled  stump.  Then 
turn  the  discussion  to  the  characteristics  of  a pathfinder  which  Crockett 
displayed.  When  such  traits  as  persistence,  courage,  and  ingenuity  are 
mentioned,  have  pupils  cite  incidents  from  the  story  which  show  that 
Davy  Crockett  possessed  these  traits.  Next  ask  pupils  to  find  and  read 
passages  that  indicate  how  dangerous  Crockett’s  trip  really  was;  e.g.,  . . 

we  might  as  well  all  starve  as  for  you  to  freeze  to  death  or  get  drowned” 
(page  92);  “‘It  was  ticklish  business’”  (page  93);  “The  family  could 
hardly  believe  that  he  had  crossed  the  river  at  such  a time”  (page  94). 

To  check  pupils’  grasp  of  interesting  details,  ask,  “What  were  some  of 
the  things  that  the  Crockett  children  learned  about  the  forest  and  its 
animals?”  Members  of  the  class  may  recall: 

how  to  discover  deer  against  the  brown  bushes  (page  90) 

how  to  lie  quiet  and  disguise  themselves  when  they  saw  deer  (page  90) 

kinds  of  trees  in  the  Shakes  (pages  90-91) 

kinds  of  animals  in  the  Shakes  (page  91) 

how  a ’possum  acts  when  discovered  by  a human  being  (page  91) 

Further  check  comprehension  of  the  story  by  having  the  class  recall 
other  interesting  information  about  the  country  known  as  “the  Shakes,” 
about  Crockett’s  two  journeys  to  the  new  home  site,  about  the  methods 
Crockett  used  to  erect  his  cabin  and  acquire  his  first  food  supplies  for 
the  new  homeland  about  the  tricks  he  employed  in  hunting.  Encourage 
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pupils  to  tell  what  ideas  the  story  gave  them  about  family  life  among  the 
people  on  the  frontier  and  have  them  point  out  the  contribution  made  to 
the  family’s  welfare  by  each  individual.  Help  children  infer  that  frontier 
families  were  largely  self-sufficient  through  force  of  necessity. 

Lead  the  class  to  notice  the  fine  qualities  of  Constance  Rourke’s  well- 
written  story— the  smooth  storytelling  style,  the  vivid  descriptions,  and 
the  homely  expressions  used  by  Crockett,  such  as  “rained  riproariously” 
(page  88),  “slapped  up  a cabin,”  “turned  in  and  planted  corn”  and 
“wild  varmints”  (page  89),  and  “another  of  Noah’s  floods”  (page  91). 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Making  a summary  ...  To  aid  pupils  in  selecting  main  ideas,  have 
them  skim  the  story  and  make  individual  lists  of  its  important  parts  in 
proper  sequence.  Upon  completion  of  the  lists  the  pupils  may  check  to 
see  that  no  item  has  been  left  out  that  would  interrupt  the  story  sequence 
in  retelling  it.  The  completed  list  should  be  similar  to  the  following: 

Description  of  the  Shakes 

Crockett’s  first  trip  to  the  Shakes  in  1822 

His  exploration  of  the  country 

His  return  trip  with  his  family 

Life  with  his  family  in  the  Shakes 

Crockett’s  trip  across  the  Obion  to  get  powder 

Deriving  pronunciations  from  phonetic  spellings  ...  To 

promote  understanding  of  the  function  of  diacritical  marks  in  showing 
pronunciation  and  to  review  common  vowel  sounds,  proceed  as  follows: 
Write  on  the  blackboard  the  lists  of  words  given  below: 

it  (it)  pie  (pi)  am  (am)  ate  (at)  end  (end)  eat  (et) 

is  (iz)  tie  (ti)  at  (at)  age  (a j)  set  (set)  meet  (met) 

in  (in)  lie  (li)  and  (and)  aid  (ad)  yes  (yes)  bead  (bed) 

Point  to  the  first  column  of  words  and  ask  pupils  to  think  of  the  first 
sound  they  say  in  the  three  words.  Explain  that  the  letter  i has  this  short 
sound  more  often  than  it  has  any  other.  Thus  in  the  pronunciation  given 
in  the  Glossary  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders,  the  letter  i stands  for  this 
short  sound.  Continue  the  discussion  as  follows:  “Now  think  of  the  last 
sound  in  the  words  in  the  second  column.  What  sound  of  i is  this?  What 
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do  you  see  in  the  spelling  of  these  words  that  shows  you  the  i probably 
has  the  long  sound?  [final  e]  The  final  e is  a silent  letter  that  serves  as  a 
sign  for  the  vowel  sound  in  these  words.  There  are  never  any  silent  letters 
in  a pronunciation,  but  there  is  a sign  that  tells  us  to  say  the  long  sound  of  a 
vowel/'  Direct  attention  to  the  line  above  the  i in  each  pronunciation 
and  say,  ‘The  letter  i with  a line  above  it  stands  for  the  last  sound  you 
say  in  pie,  tie,  and  lie.”  Discuss  the  columns  of  “a  and  e”  words  in  the 
same  fashion.  Conclude  the  discussion  by  explaining  that  o stands  for 
the  sound  of  o in  hot  and  o for  the  sound  of  o in  oat;  u for  the  sound  of  u 
in  cup,  and  u for  the  sound  of  u in  use. 

Print  the  pronunciations  of  gauge,  plank,  skein,  played,  guide,  choir, 
knife,  magnify,  love,  view,  topaz,  ghost,  closet,  dunce,  and  mutiny  as 
given  below.  Point  to  each  pronunciation  and  ask  pupils  to  say  it.  Then 
ask  them  to  tell  what  the  word  means. 


m 

plad 

nlf 

vu 

kloz'it 

plangk 

gid 

mag'ni  ti 

to'  paz 

duns 

skan 

kwlr 

luv 

gost 

mu' ti  ni 

Phonetic  analysis  . . • The  procedure  suggested  below  gives  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  pupils’  ability  to  determine  the  number 
of  syllables  in  a word  by  identifying  the  number  of  vowel  sounds  that 
they  hear  in  the  word.  Pupils  have  had  much  practice  at  previous  levels 
in  the  Basic  Reading  Program  in  identifying  syllables  in  this  manner. 

Write  the  words  groan,  honest,  elbow,  groove,  mechanic,  salute,  argue, 
helpless,  pleasing,  entertain,  arithmetic.  Remind  pupils  that  there  is  at 
least  one  vowel  sound  in  every  word  in  our  language  and  that  a syllable  is  a 
word  or  a part  of  a word  in  which  we  say  one  vowel  sound.  Then  point  to 
the  word  groan  and  ask  a pupil  to  tell  how  many  vowel  letters  he  sees  in  it. 
Ask  him  to  pronounce  the  word  and  tell  how  many  vowels  he  hears  and 
how  many  syllables  there  are  in  the  word.  Continue  in  like  manner  with 
each  of  the  other  words. 

If  children  have  difficulty  in  determining  the  number  of  vowel  sounds 
heard,  the  teacher  should  try  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  and 
provide  needed  help.  This  auditory  background  is  a prerequisite  for  the 
next  lessons  in  which  accent  and  the  general  principles  of  syllabication 
are  reviewed. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  22  and  23. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Extension  reading  . . . Suggest  to  the  pupils  that  Davy  Crockett's 
whole  life  history  is  as  interesting  as  many  of  the  tall  tales  that  have  been 
told  about  him.  Members  of  the  class  who  want  to  read  some  of  the  tall 
tales  for  themselves  will  find  the  Treasury  of  American  Folklore  a good 
source.  For  further  historical  background  they  may  look  up  the  battle  of 
the  Alamo,  in  which  Crockett  died  fighting  for  Texas. 

Suggestions  for  additional  books  and  stories  about  this  period  in  history 
may  be  found  on  page  504  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  and  on  pages  265- 
266  of  this  Guidebook.  Superior  readers  will  enjoy  reading  Davy  Crockett , 
by  Constance  Rourke,  from  which  this  story  is  taken.  Davy  Crockett , by 
Frank  Beals,  is  suitable  for  those  pupils  who  are  slow  readers. 

From  the  information  obtained  from  the  reading,  some  pupils  may 
wish  to  write  a brief  biography  to  read  to  the  class. 

Making  a picture  map  . . . After  the  class  has  learned  the  story 
of  Crockett’s  life,  pupils  may  make  a picture  map  of  his  adventures  and 
travels.  Such  a drawing  may  show  his  birthplace  in  Limestone,  Greene 
County,  Tennessee;  his  hunting  grounds  in  western  Tennessee;  his  trip  to 
Washington  as  a member  of  Congress;  his  exploits  in  Texas;  and  the 
Alamo  in  San  Antonio,  where  he  died  in  1836. 

◄ PAGES  93-103  ► 

Scuuxyii  of  On&tf&n 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Approach  the  study  of  “Saviors  of  Oregon"  by  asking  the  class  to  read 
the  title  of  the  next  selection  in  the  table  of  contents  on  page  3.  Tell 
them  that  the  “saviors"  are  the  missionary-doctor  Marcus  Whitman  and 
his  wife  Narcissa;  that  the  “Oregon"  they  saved  was  the  unorganized 
Oregon  Territory  claimed  by  the  Indians,  the  British,  and  the  Americans; 
that  the  time  of  the  story  is  1835.  From  these  three  clues,  ask  the  class  to 
guess  (or  tell,  if  they  know)  from  what  the  Whitmans  were  saving  Oregon. 
Probable  answers  are:  Indians  (because  of  the  date)  or  sin  (because  the 
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Whitmans  were  missionaries)  or  sickness  (because  Marcus  was  a doctor). 
Without  verifying  or  denying  any  of  the  answers  to  this  question,  ask  the 
class  to  read  the  background  note  on  page  467  and  see  if  they  find  any 
more  clues  as  to  why  Oregon  needed  to  be  saved. 

Then  comment,  “When  he  started  out,  Whitman  himself  didn’t  know 
all  the  ways  in  which  he  would  save  Oregon.  He  wanted  to  preach  and  to 
heal  the  sick,  and  he  knew  that  to  do  this  he  must  first  win  the  friend- 
ship of  the  white  fur  traders,  who  resented  missionaries  because  they 
prevented  the  traders  from  tricking  and  exploiting  the  Indians.  Whitman 
found  out  how  to  win  that  friendship,  although  at  first  the  traders  were 
anything  but  friendly.”  Ask  the  pupils  to  turn  to  the  picture  of  Whitman 
and  the  traders  on  page  96  while  someone  reads  aloud  the  first  paragraph. 
When  they  have  discussed  the  situation  pictured  and  its  implications, 
say,  “Read  the  story  and  find  out  how,  as  both  missionary  and  doctor, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  important  pathfinders  to  the  Far  West.” 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Initiate  the  discussion  by  having  pupils  consider  the  work  of  Whitman  as 
both  missionary  and  doctor.  Then  broaden  the  discussion  by  asking  for 
an  explanation  of  the  statement  on  page  101,  “Marcus  Whitman  had 
long  since  ceased  to  be  merely  a missionary  or  merely  a doctor.”  Stress 
the  part  Whitman’s  mission  played  in  the  opening  of  the  Far  West  and 
the  disastrous  result  Whitman  thought  would  follow  the  closing  of  the 
mission.  (Oregon  would  surely  become  British.)  Then  have  pupils  men- 
tion the  heroic  work  Whitman  performed  in  awakening  America  to  the 
great  danger  of  losing  the  vast  province  of  Oregon;  e.g.,  his  hazardous 
ride  East;  his  conferences  with  the  Secretary  of  War  in  Washington,  with 
men  such  as  Horace  Greeley  and  the  members  of  the  board  of  missions  in 
Boston;  his  return  to  the  West  with  the  mightiest  wagon  train  yet  to 
reach  Oregon.  Also  lead  them  to  cite  the  far-reaching  results  of  Whitman’s 
trip  East— -the  real  opening  of  the  Oregon  Trail;  the  resentment  of  the 
Cayuse,  who  saw  in  the  invasion  of  Americans  their  “doom”;  and  the 
arrival  of  American  troops  following  the  attack  on  Waiilatpu. 

Give  members  of  the  class  a chance  to  cite  interesting  details  from 
the  story  by  asking:  “Who  were  included  in  the  first  party  that  Whitman 
guided  to  Oregon?  After  crossing  the  Continental  Divide,  what  action 
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was  taken  by  this  group  which  showed  their  interest  in  the  control  of 
Oregon?”  (Have  pupils  look  at  the  picture  on  page  99  for  an  additional 
clue  to  the  answer  to  this  question— the  American  flag.)  “What  part 
did  Mrs.  Whitman  take  in  the  work  of  the  mission?  With  which  group  of 
Indians  did  the  Whitmans  make  friends?  What  warning  did  the  Nez 
Perces  give  Whitman?  How  do  you  think  the  friendly  relations  estab- 
lished with  this  group  of  Indians  aided  later  white  settlers  who  came  to 
this  area?  Why  did  the  Cayuse  hate  the  Whitmans  almost  from  the  first? 
What  made  this  hatred  grow?” 

Throughout  the  conversation  about  the  story  give  opportunity  for  the 
clarification  of  the  meaning  of  such  phrases  as:  “medical  mission”  and 
“an  impractical  field  for  the  Lord’s  work”  (page  97);  “resented  the 
democracy  of  Christianity”  and  “crawled  away  into  dark  places”  (page 
100);  and  “prophet  of  the  opening  West”  (page  101).  Also  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  explanation  of  the  meanings  of  such  words  as  layman , 
Waiilatpu,  saddlery,  virulent,  as  well  as  any  other  words  that  have  caused 
pupils  difficulty. 

On  a wall  map  that  shows  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
have  a member  of  the  class  point  out  the  Old  Oregon  Trail  which  followed 
the  Platte,  Sweetwater,  Snake,  and  Columbia  rivers.  Suggest  that  this 
was  roughly  the  route  of  Marcus  Whitman  in  his  journey  across  what  is 
now  western  United  States.  Broaden  discussion  by  asking  children  to 
mention  other  individuals,  groups,  or  organizations  that  used  this  trail, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  reaching  the  Far  West.  Children  might  mention 
the  Mormons,  the  Forty-Niners,  stagecoach  companies  such  as  the  Wells- 
Fargo  Company,  the  Pony  Express,  and  so  on. 

Expand  the  discussion  by  asking,  “What  characteristics  of  leadership 
were  displayed  by  Marcus  Whitman  in  this  story?  What  other  true 
stories  have  you  read  in  which  the  characters  showed  similar  traits?  What 
did  the  Whitmans  do  that  made  them  saviors  of  Oregon?”  Ask  someone 
to  read  the  last  sentence  and  explain  how  their  death  as  well  as  their 
life  helped  save  Oregon. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Using  an  index  ...  This  lesson  is  designed  to  give  students  a better 
understanding  of  the  value  of  an  index  in  locating  reference  material. 
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Encourage  pupils  to  mention  things  in  the  story  “Saviors  of  Oregon” 
they  would  like  to  know  more  about.  Questions  such  as  the  following  will 
probably  be  raised: 

When  and  how  did  the  Oregon  Territory  become  a part  of  the  United 
States ? 

What  are  some  of  the  tribal  customs  of  the  Nez  Perce  and  Cayuse  Indians ? 

Write  the  questions  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  students  how  they  would 
proceed  to  find  information  about  these  topics.  Help  children  see  that  a 
table  of  contents  might  indicate  whether  a book  contained  the  informa- 
tion they  were  seeking.  Then  elicit  that  many  books  have  an  index  that 
gives  more  detailed  help  in  locating  information. 

Have  the  children  underline  the  key  word  or  words  in  the  questions 
and  encourage  them  to  use  available  reference  materials  in  looking  up 
the  various  topics.  Then  the  teacher  may  plan  a time  when  pupils  may 
share  with  the  class  the  information  they  have  located. 

Phonetic  analysis  ...  This  lesson  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity 
to  evaluate  pupils’  ability  in  auditory  perception  of  accent  and  to  check 
their  ability  to  derive  pronunciations.  For  pupils  who  evidence  weakness 
in  hearing  accented  syllables,  the  teacher  should  set  aside  time  for  more 
auditory  training  of  the  type  suggested  below. 

Write  the  words  florist  and  principal  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  a pupil  to 
pronounce  the  word  florist  and  tell  how  many  syllables  it  has.  Explain 
that  in  saying  a word  of  two  or  more  syllables,  we  usually  emphasize  or 
stress  one  syllable  more  than  we  do  the  other.  Pronounce  the  word  florist 
as  in  ordinary  conversation  without  exaggerating  the  accent.  Then  say, 
“Now  I will  pronounce  the  word  emphasizing  the  other  syllable.”  Pro- 
nounce flo  rist '.  “Doesn’t  that  make  the  word  sound  queer?  When  I 
pronounce  the  word  florist  correctly,  I emphasize  the  first  syllable.  When 
we  stress  a syllable  in  this  way,  we  say  we  accent  it.  In  the  word  florist 
the  first  syllable  is  accented,  the  second  is  unaccented.” 

Ask  a pupil  to  pronounce  principal  and  tell  how  many  syllables  there  are 
in  the  word.  Ask  another  pupil  to  pronounce  it  and  tell  which  syllable  is 
accented.  Then  have  pupils  try  to  pronounce  it,  accenting  the  last  syllable. 

Pronounce  the  following  words  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  whether  the  first 
or  the  last  syllable  is  accented:  flimsy , sausage , award , relic , Plato,  fantasy, 
Italy,  smuggle,  attain,  triumph,  explore,  confirm , fickle. 
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Explain  that  a special  mark  is  used  in  pronunciation  to  show  which 
syllable  is  accented.  Write  flim'zi  and  call  attention  to  the  accent  mark. 
Then  ask  pupils  to  turn  to  page  509  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders.  Have 
them  look  at  the  first  pronunciation  given  and  ask  them  to  say  the  accented 
syllable  only  ( basht ).  Then  direct  attention  to  the  second  pronunciation 
and  lead  children  to  note  that  there  are  two  accent  marks  in  the  word 
but  that  one  mark  is  heavier  than  the  other.  Explain  that  when  two 
syllables  are  accented  in  a word,  one  is  stressed  more  than  the  other  and 
that  the  light  mark  indicates  that  the  syllable  is  slightly  stressed.  Have 
pupils  say  both  accented  syllables  in  the  word.  Continue  in  like  manner 
with  the  other  pronunciations  in  the  first  column  on  page  509,  having 
pupils  pronounce  only  the  accented  syllables  in  each  word. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  24  and  25. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Extending  concepts  . . . The  pupils  may  be  interested  in  compar- 
ing the  experiences  and  contributions  of  other  missionaries  with  those  of 
Marcus  Whitman.  Suggest  that  they  look  up  such  men  as  John  Eliot, 
who  translated  the  Bible  into  the  native  tongue  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony,  or  David  Livingstone,  famous  as  a missionary  and 
explorer  of  “Darkest  Africa"  in  the  last  century.  Pupils  may  then  present 
to  the  class  a brief  summary  of  the  biographical  information  they  found. 

The  teacher  should  also  stimulate  interest  in  learning  about  famous 
trails  or  roads  used  by  pioneers,  such  as  Daniel  Boone’s  trail  to  Kentucky, 
the  Old  Oregon  Trail,  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  the  road  through  the 
Cumberland  Gap.  Those  interested  in  drawing  might  sketch  a map  of 
the  United  States  and  indicate  on  it  some  of  these  trails. 

Enjoying  poetry  ...  To  increase  the  pupils’  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  pioneers,  read  aloud  such  poems  as  “The  Oregon  Trail,”  by 
Arthur  Guiterman,  from  My  Poetry  Book;  “Whitman’s  Ride  for  Oregon,” 
by  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  from  Poems  of  American  History;  “Western 
Wagons,”  by  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  from  A Book  of 
Americans;  or  “The  Prairie  Schooner,”  by  Edwin  Ford  Piper,  from  The 
Poetry  Book  (7). 
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◄ PAGES  1 04- 1 09  ► 


Abe  Jltitcoln  at  Cjettifibusuf 

PREPARING  FOR  READINC 

Have  pupils  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  and 
locate  the  story  “Abe  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg/’  Because  Lincoln  is  one  of 
the  most  human  and  most  intimately  known  of  all  our  presidents,  this 
title  should  recall  to  members  of  the  class  many  of  the  stories  they  have 
read  or  heard  about  Lincoln.  Give  the  class  an  opportunity  to  tell  epi- 
sodes in  Lincoln’s  life  that  show  his  thoughtfulness,  kindness,  sympathetic 
understanding,  and  similar  traits.  Then  ask,  “Why  would  a story  about 
Lincoln  be  included  in  a book  about  pathfinders?” 

Have  pupils  read  silently  the  background  note  for  the  story  on  page 
469.  Mention  that  the  war  was  still  being  fought  at  the  time  Lincoln 
made  his  speech  and  that  fighting  continued  for  more  than  a year  after- 
ward. Ask,  “Why  would  such  a speech  be  particularly  difficult  to  make? 
From  the  knowledge  you  have  about  Lincoln,  do  you  think  he  was  a good 
choice  as  a speaker  for  this  occasion?  Why?”  Explain  that  this  story, 
“Abe  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,”  portrays  many  of  Lincoln’s  characteristics 
and  includes  his  famous  Gettysburg  address,  one  of  the  finest  speeches 
ever  made. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Since  this  story  emphasizes  so  many  of  Lincoln’s  fine  qualities,  begin  the 
discussion  by  giving  pupils  an  opportunity  to  mention  the  characteristics 
of  Lincoln  that  are  portrayed  in  the  story.  As  each  characteristic  is 
mentioned,  have  members  of  the  class  point  out  briefly  the  part  of  the 
story  in  which  it  is  revealed.  They  may  mention: 

devotion  to  Tad 

“Again  and  again  the  boy  would  run  in  . . . Bing  himself  on  his  father 
for  a quick  hug.  . . (page  104) 

. . [Tad]  gave  his  special  signal , . . . and  the  door  was  opened  no 
matter  how  many  important  visitors  the  President  might  have”  (page  104) 
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devotion  to  duty 

“ ‘ It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on .’  ” (page  109) 

sincerity 

“ T promised  Tad  Fd  never  go  back  on  the  code.  . . (page  105) 

“ T have  given  my  word  that  I will  say  a few  words  at  the  dedication  in 
Gettysburg  tomorrow,  and  I cant  go  back  on  it.’  ” (page  105) 

modesty 

. . admiring  the  gestures  and  the  poise  of  the  white-haired  Edward 
Everett,  the  President  wished  that  he  had  had  more  time  to  prepare 
what  he  was  about  to  say.”  (page  107) 

“ ‘ The  world  will  very  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.’  ” (page  108) 

“And  . . . that  night , . . . Abraham  Lincoln  was  still  dissatisfied  with  the 
words  he  had  spoken  at  the  dedication.  . . (page  109) 

Direct  attention  to  the  holding  of  ceremonies  at  Gettysburg  by  first 
having  the  meaning  of  the  term  dedication  clarified.  Then  ask,  “Why 
was  the  battlefield  at  Gettysburg  chosen  for  dedication  at  this  time 
instead  of  some  other  battlefield?”  Have  pupils  next  explain  why  a holi- 
day spirit  was  evident  in  Gettysburg  the  night  before  the  solemn  exer- 
cises at  the  battlefield.  Lead  pupils  to  suggest  that  the  gathering  of 
thousands  of  people  from  many  states,  the  anticipation  of  hearing  the 
famous  orator  Edward  Everett,  the  assembling  of  many  distinguished 
guests,  the  thrill  of  catching  a glimpse  of  the  President,  and  the  playing 
of  the  bands  all  helped  to  cause  excitement.  Mention  that  Lincoln's 
feelings  were  quite  different  from  those  of  most  of  the  people  at  Gettys- 
burg. Ask,  “With  what  worries  was  Lincoln  faced?  [The  progress  of  the 
war;  Tad’s  illness;  his  lack  of  time  to  prepare  the  Gettysburg  speech.] 
How  did  Lincoln  feel  the  next  day  as  he  listened  to  Edward  Everett?” 
Guide  children’s  discussion  of  the  ideas  contained  in  Lincoln’s  address 
with  the  following  questions:  “What  ideas  of  government  did  our  fore- 
fathers have  when  they  established  our  nation?  What  was  the  ‘great  civil 
war’  testing?  Who  really  made  the  battlefield  sacred  ground?  Since  Lin- 
coln stated  that  the  battlefield  had  really  been  dedicated  previously,  what 
did  he  suggest  that  the  people  there  should  do?”  During  the  discussion 
clarify  the  meanings  of:  “fourscore,”  “conceived,”  “consecrate,”  “hallow,” 
“detract,”  and  “gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion.” 
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Call  attention  to  the  reactions  to  Lincoln's  speech.  Ask,  “How  did 
the  audience  respond  to  the  speech?  How  did  Lincoln  feel  about  what 
he  said?  When  do  you  suppose  the  true  greatness  of  the  simple  speech 
became  apparent?" 

To  give  pupils  some  insight  into  the  qualities  that  make  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  address  immortal,  ask,  “How  long  did  Edward  Everett's  speech 
last?  Do  you  think  that  the  people  who  applauded  him  so  enthusiastically 
remembered  much  of  what  he  said?  Why  or  why  not?"  Contrast  with 
Everett's  speech  the  simplicity  of  language  and  the  brevity  of  Lincoln's 
address.  Point  out  that  while  Everett  may  have  expressed  the  same  ideas 
as  the  President,  the  latter’s  simplicity  and  sincerity  made  his  speech  a 
work  of  art.  Then  ask,  “What  were  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  speech  which 
helped  to  make  it  famous?"  Point  out,  if  the  pupils  do  not,  the  timeless- 
ness of  the  speech— stressing  that  liberty  was  one  of  the  principles  for 
which  this  government  was  founded,  that  Americans  have  always  been 
willing  to  fight  and  die  for  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  that  even  today 
people  have  to  strive  for  and  work  to  keep  a government  that  is  carried 
on  by  the  people  for  their  own  interests. 

Some  pupils  may  notice  that  the  wording  of  the  address  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  that  used  in  other  texts.  Explain  that  this  wording  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  one  which  Lincoln  actually  gave  and  that  he  later  revised  it. 


EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Structural  analysts  ...  To  promote  the  ability  to  identify  common 
suffixes  as  structural  elements  in  a word,  write  the  following  lists  of  known 
words  on  the  blackboard  in  columns. 


agreeable 

dependable 

passable 

favorable 


mountainous 

dangerous 

vigorous 

poisonous 


really 

quickly 

steadily 

heavily 


skillful 

powerful 

careful 

successful 


Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  identify  the  root  word  from 
which  the  derivative  is  formed  and  the  suffix  that  is  added  to  the  root  word. 
The  teacher  and  pupils  should  use  these  words  in  oral  sentences  follow- 
ing the  general  procedure  suggested  on  page  88  of  this  Guidebook. 
After  the  words  in  the  fourth  column  have  been  pronounced  and  dis- 
cussed, add  ly  to  each  of  the  words  and  follow  the  same  procedure. 
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Structural  and  phonetic  analysis . . . The  developmental  pro 
gram  in  structural  analysis  outlined  in  the  preceding  Guidebooks  for  the 
Basic  Readers  presented  the  following  general  principles  for  the  syllabi- 
cation of  words: 

If  two  consonants  come  between  two  vowels  in  a word , the  first  syllable 
usually  ends  with  the  Erst  of  the  two  consonants;  e.g.,  kitten , object . 

If  there  is  one  consonant  between  two  vowels , the  Erst  syllable  usually 
ends  just  before  the  consonant;  e.g.,  ba  con,  si  lence. 

If  a word  ends  in  le  and  a consonant  precedes  the  l , this  consonant  usually 
begins  the  last  syllable;  e.g.,  ma  pie,  bub  ble. 

The  procedure  suggested  below  should  enable  the  teacher  to  observe 
(1)  pupils’  understanding  of  the  principles  of  syllabication,  (2)  their 
ability  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  recognition  of  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  and  (3)  their  ability  to  apply  the  general  principles  for 
determining  vowel  sounds.  If  children  encounter  difficulty,  special  guid- 
ance should  be  given  as  needed. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  canvas,  litter,  dimple,  Carlo , rifle, 
recent,  ladle,  amble,  bacon,  vacation,  mistake.  Ask  children  to  look  at 
the  first  word,  canvas,  and  tell  where  they  think  the  first  syllable  ends  and 
why.  Then  ask  them  to  pronounce  the  word  and  tell  which  is  the  ac- 
cented syllable.  Discuss  the  general  principle  that  aids  in  determining 
the  vowel  sound  in  the  accented  syllable  of  this  word.  (For  a list  of  these 
principles,  see  page  28  of  this  Guidebook.)  Repeat  this  procedure  with 
each  of  the  other  words.  Encourage  children  to  conclude  that  the  vowel 
principles  apply  to  accented  syllables.  Lead  them  to  see,  also,  that  vowels 
in  unaccented  syllables  are  often  so  soft  and  slurred  that  they  have  neither 
the  long  nor  the  short  sound. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  ambush,  ascend,  atlas, 
urchin,  usurp,  spiral,  splendor,  merger,  inflate,  hazel,  gospel,  gurgle, 
gypsy,  evade,  curdle,  cable,  beacon.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  first  word 
and  tell  where  they  think  the  first  syllable  ends  and  why.  Suggest  that 
they  think  of  the  sound  of  each  syllable  and  then  try  to  pronounce  the 
word,  accenting  first  one  syllable  and  then  the  other  to  see  which  accent 
makes  a word  that  sounds  familiar.  Then  ask  them  to  pronounce  the 
word  aloud  and  see  if  they  can  tell  what  it  means  or  use  it  in  an  oral 
sentence.  Continue  in  like  manner  with  the  other  words  in  the  list. 
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None  of  the  words  have  appeared  in  the  Basic  Readers  up  to  this  point, 
but  pupils  will  encounter  them  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders.  Although  the 
printed  forms  may  be  unknown,  these  words  should  be  in  the  speaking 
vocabulary  of  the  average  seventh-grader. 

Thlnk-and-Do  Book  . . .Use  page  26. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Extension  reading  . . . Interest  in  reading  other  stories  about  Lin- 
coln may  be  stimulated  by  calling  attention  to  the  books  listed  on  page  504 
of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  as  well  as  the  stories  listed  on  pages  265-283 
of  this  Guidebook.  The  teacher  may  also  suggest  A be  Lincoln  Grows  Up, 
by  Carl  Sandburg;  The  Boys  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln , by  Helen  Nicolay; 
Leader  of  Destiny , by  Jeanette  Eaton;  and,  for  superior  readers,  Abraham 
Lincoln , by  Enid  Meadowcroft. 

Sharing  anecdotes  . . . Provide  a class  period  when  pupils  can  share 
with  each  other  Lincoln  anecdotes  which  they  have  collected  following  the 
study  of  this  story.  The  teacher  may  suggest  Lincolns  Own  Stories,  by 
Anthony  Gross,  for  those  who  have  been  unable  to  locate  such  incidents 
anywhere  else.  Before  any  anecdotes  are  told,  discuss  with  the  group 
how  to  present  an  anecdote  to  an  audience  effectively. 

Enjoying  poetry  . . . There  are  so  many  fine  poems  about  Lincoln 
that  the  teacher  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  several  which  she  may 
read  to  the  group.  She  might  select  “O  Captain!  My  Captain!”  by  Walt 
Whitman;  “Abraham  Lincoln/’  by  Joseph  Auslander;  “Abraham  Lincoln 
Walks  at  Midnight,”  by  Vachel  Lindsay;  or  “Abraham  Lincoln”  and 
“Nancy  Hanks,”  by  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 

Comparing  authors9  ideas  . . . Because  The  Perfect  Tribute , by 
Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews,  also  deals  with  the  Gettysburg  address 
incident,  the  teacher  may  want  to  read  at  least  parts  of  it  to  the  class. 
Pupils  might  note  how  the  actual  writing  of  the  address,  the  response  of 
the  audience  after  the  address,  and  Lincoln’s  attitude  concerning  the 
reaction  of  the  audience  are  handled  in  each  story. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  by  James  Daugherty,  is  a fine  account  of  the  Gettys- 
burg address  that  pupils  may  read  for  themselves. 
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Sixte+Uflfield  <yi  Bu&t 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Stimulate  speculation  regarding  the  content  of  this  story  by  directing 
attention  to  the  pictures  on  pages  112,  116,  and  118  of  Paths  and  Path- 
finders. Lead  children  to  mention  the  various  problems  of  those  who 
attempted  to  use  motor-driven  tricycles  or  early  automobiles.  From  the 
stories  they  have  heard  or  read  about  such  contrivances,  pupils  will 
probably  suggest  that  the  engines  in  these  machines  were  rather  unde- 
pendable, the  vehicles  were  uncomfortable,  the  roads  were  not  built  for 
vehicles  that  moved  faster  than  those  drawn  by  horses,  and  most  horses 
were  frightened  by  the  strange,  noisy  objects  when  they  met  them  on 
roads  or  streets. 

Provide  opportunity  for  members  of  the  class  to  tell  funny  incidents 
they  may  have  heard  their  parents  or  grandparents  tell  about  their  early 
motoring  experiences.  Someone  may  recall  “The  Horseless  Carriage” 
beginning  on  page  101  in  People  and  Progress.  After  this  discussion 
have  pupils  read  silently  the  background  note  for  the  story  on  pages  469-470 
of  Paths  and  Pathfinders.  Then  suggest  they  read  “Springfield  or  Bust” 
to  enjoy  the  experiences  of  Maxim  and  his  friend  with  their  “terrifying 
monster”  of  the  road. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

This  story  is  lighter  in  tone  than  the  other  prose  selections  in  this  unit, 
so  the  treatment  of  the  story  may  be  rather  brief  and  informal.  Suggest 
that  each  pupil  imagine  that  he  accompanied  Hiram  Maxim  and  Lobdell 
on  this  eventful  ride.  Ask,  “What  was  the  funniest  thing  that  happened 
on  your  ride?”  After  these  humorous  experiences  have  been  related,  say, 
“The  artist  has  created  three  interesting  pictures  for  this  story.  From  the 
happenings  that  you  have  described,  other  vivid  pictures  might  be  drawn. 
Which  incidents  would  make  good  pictures?”  Pupils  may  mention  some 
of  the  following: 
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coaxing  a strange  horse  past  the  machine  (page  111) 

driving  down  the  main  street  of  the  village  of  Windsor  Locks  (page  113) 

seeing  the  enormous  animal  appear  in  the  pale  light  (page  114) 

the  junk  dealer  viewing  the  motor-tricycle  (page  113) 

Lobdell  arguing  with  the  junk  dealer  (page  113) 

Ask,  “If  you  were  an  artist  illustrating  these  events,  what  would  you  in- 
clude in  each  of  the  pictures?" 

Check  on  comprehension  of  detail  by  asking,  “In  addition  to  difficulties 
with  horses  and  their  drivers,  what  other  things  caused  the  journey  to 
Springfield  to  take  so  much  time?"  Children  will  probably  mention  the 
one-cylinder  gasoline  engine  that  propelled  the  tricycle  between  ten  and 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  the  need  to  be  on  the  alert  for  rocks  and  holes  and 
the  constant  need  for  oiling  the  engine,  and  the  stopping  for  repairs. 

Say,  “Study  the  picture  on  page  118  and  decide  what  the  motor- 
tricycle  was  the  forerunner  of— our  modern  bicycle,  motorcycle,  or  auto- 
mobile." To  conclude  the  discussion  of  the  story  have  pupils  explain  what 
Lobdell  did  that  showed  he  enjoyed  the  situations  in  which  he  and 
Maxim  became  involved.  Individuals  may  mention: 

Lobdell  and  Maxim  driving  down  the  long  stretch  to  West  Springfield 
Lobdell  lecturing  the  junk  dealer 

Lobdell  asking  the  watchman  if  they  were  in  Philadelphia 

Ask,  “What  was  the  usual  attitude  of  people  in  the  neighborhood  to 
Maxim’s  experiments?  Are  people  like  that  today?"  Suggest  to  pupils 
that  they  tell  what  they  would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances. 
Ask  them  to  tell  why  they  think  this  selection  is  included  in  a unit  on 
pathfinders.  If  they  do  not  mention  the  fact  that  there  are  many  people 
experimenting  constantly  to  make  life  better  and  easier,  the  teacher  should 
make  this  idea  clear. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Summarizing  and  organizing  ideas  ...  At  this  time  pupils 
may  formulate  an  outline  which  will  aid  in  organizing  ideas  gained  from 
reading.  First  stimulate  informal  discussion  of  the  kinds  of  pathfinders 
pupils  have  read  about  thus  far  in  the  unit.  To  initiate  the  making  of 
the  outline,  the  teacher  might  say,  “You  have  been  talking  about  path- 
finders of  our  country.  However,  we  have  discussed  several  kinds  of 
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pathfinders.  How  is  Lincoln  different  from  Lewis  and  Clark  as  a path- 
finder? [One  was  a pathfinder  of  freedom;  the  others  were  pathfinders 
of  the  frontier.]  What  kind  of  a pathfinder  was  Maxim?  [science]"  The 
teacher  should  write  the  title  “Pathfinders  of  America”  on  the  blackboard 
and  the  three  main  topics,  using  Roman  numerals  (see  below). 

The  final  outline  should  not  be  expected  to  be  complete  in  every  detail, 
but  it  should  be  accurate  and  should  include  names  not  mentioned  in  the 
text.  The  outline  might  be  similar  to  the  following  one: 

Pathfinders  of  America 

I.  Pathfinders  of  Freedom 

A.  George  Washington 

B.  Paul  Revere 

C.  John  Adams 

D.  Thomas  Jefferson 

E.  Abraham  Lincoln 

II.  Pathfinders  of  Science 

A.  Benjamin  Franklin 

B.  Hiram  Maxim 

C.  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright 

D.  Thomas  Edison 

E.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 

III.  Pathfinders  of  the  Frontier 

A.  Daniel  Boone 

B.  Lewis  and  Clark 

C.  Davy  Crockett 

D.  Kit  Carson 

E.  John  Fremont 

For  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  develop  a more  detailed  outline,  sub- 
points  may  be  filled  in  to  locate  places,  dates,  and  other  information,  as: 

I.  Pathfinders  of  Freedom 
A.  George  Washington 

1.  French  and  Indian  War , 1754-63 

2.  Valley  Forge,  1777-78 

3.  Presidency,  1789-97 

The  information  gathered  in  developing  the  outline  above  may  be  used 
by  pupils  to  make  a picture  map  of  American  pathfinders  as  suggested  in 
the  Extending  Interests  section  of  this  lesson  plan. 
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Deriving  pronunciations  from  phonetic  spellings  ...  To 

develop  further  understanding  of  the  principle  that  a given  sound  is  always 
represented  by  the  same  symbol  in  the  pronunciations  in  the  Glossary  of 
Paths  and  Pathfinders,  proceed  as  follows: 

Write  the  known  words  bridal , label,  pupil,  symbol , helpful  on  the 
blackboard  in  a column.  Ask  pupils  to  pronounce  the  first  word  and  tell 
which  syllable  is  accented  and  whether  the  vowel  sound  in  the  accented 
syllable  is  long  or  short.  Then  say,  “This  is  the  way  your  Glossary  would 
show  the  pronunciations  of  the  accented  syllables/’  Write  brid ' after  the 
first  word.  Continue  in  like  manner  with  each  of  the  other  words  in  the 
list,  printing  the  pronunciation  of  each  accented  syllable;  e.g.,  la',  pu', 
sim',  and  help'.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a different  vowel 
sound  in  each  of  these  accented  syllables. 

Then  ask  pupils  to  pronounce  all  five  words  and  tell  whether  or  not 
they  all  have  the  same  vowel  sound  in  the  last  syllable.  When  pupils 
agree  that  all  have  the  same  vowel  sound,  explain  that  this  is  a soft 
unaccented  syllable.  In  similar  fashion,  print  the  final  syllable  in  each 
word;  i.e.,  aZ,  bdl,  pdl,  bdl,  and  fdl.  Then  compare  the  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation of  the  last  syllable  in  each  word,  leading  pupils  to  note  that 
in  the  spellings,  different  letters  stand  for  the  same  vowel  sound.  Repeat 
the  above  procedure  with  canvas  (kan'vds)  and  minus  ( mi'nds .) 

Then  have  pupils  turn  to  the  Glossary  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders.  Say, 
“I’m  going  to  ask  you  to  look  up  the  pronunciation  of  some  words  that 
have  only  the  long,  short,  and  unstressed  vowel  sounds  in  them.  Find 
these  entry  words  in  your  Glossary  and  see  if  you  can  pronounce  them.” 
,Write  the  following  words:  alkaline,  altimeter,  apprehensive,  anecdote, 
assemblage,  chantey , conjecture,  consecrate,  disheveled,  emulate,  harangue , 
impenetrable,  kima,  matrix,  provincial,  quay , and  sequel. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  27  and  28. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Sharing  information  . . . Ask  pupils  to  watch  for  clippings,  stories, 
and  articles  of  various  kinds  that  give  interesting  information  about  recent 
improvements  in  bicycles,  motorcycles,  automobiles,  and  airplanes.  Set 
aside  a time  for  pupils  to  share  the  best  of  this  material  with  their  class- 
mates through  oral  reading. 
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Ask  pupils  who  have  investigated  the  history  of  some  of  the  early  types 
of  bicycles,  motorcycles,  automobiles,  and  airplanes  to  tell  the  class  inter- 
esting facts  about  their  construction  and  use.  Pupils  who  have  pictures  or 
models  of  these  machines  might  arrange  an  exhibit. 

Making  a picture  map  . . . Using  the  information  presented  in 
their  outlines,  pupils  may  make  a large  picture  map  of  American  path- 
finders, illustrating  it  with  pictures  cut  from  magazines  or  with  drawings 
by  pupils.  The  teacher  may  show  the  class  some  of  the  picture  maps  in 
books  such  as  Picture  Map  Geography  of  the  United  States , by  Vernon 
Quinn,  or  maps  shown  in  travel  folders  or  magazines.  One  of  the  large 
outline  maps  used  in  geography  class  could  serve  as  a background. 

◄ PACES  1 1 9-  1 20  ► 

WilLun,  and  (D bailie  Wbwjht 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

Humor  and  history  are  again  blended  in  this  poem  about  Wilbur  and 
Orville  Wright,  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet.  As  in  “Lewis  and  Clark”  it  is 
not  until  the  last  two  lines  of  the  poem  are  read  that  the  reader  is  aware 
that  Benet  takes  the  Wrights’  achievement  seriously.  In  preparing  to 
teach  this  poem,  the  teacher  should  read  it  aloud  to  herself  until  she 
captures  the  gay  mood  of  the  lines  and  becomes  familiar  with  their  rhythm. 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

After  pupils  have  read  the  background  note  for  the  poem,  call  their 
attention  to  the  poet’s  name  and  ask,  “What  other  poems  have  you 
read  that  were  written  by  him  or  that  he  helped  write?”  Explain  that 
this  poem  is  the  same  type  of  poem  as  “Lewis  and  Clark”  and  ask  chil- 
dren to  recall  the  characteristics  of  that  poem.  They  should  mention  that 
it  was  a poem  describing  a historic  episode,  that  it  was  humorously 
written,  that  it  included  abbreviations  to  add  to  its  “fun,”  and  that  it 
touched  very  lightly  on  the  tremendous  importance  of  Lewis  and  Clark’s 
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achievement  until  the  serious  note  in  the  last  stanza.  If  any  of  the  char- 
acteristics are  omitted,  the  teacher  should  supply  them. 

Direct  pupils'  attention  to  the  abbreviations  in  the  poem.  The  mean- 
ings of  “W,”  “bro.,”  and  “O”  should  be  apparent,  but  if  they  are  not, 
the  teacher  should  help  clarify  them. 

Suggest  that  children  read  the  poem  silently.  Help  them  grasp  its 
tempo  by  encouraging  them  to  read  it  to  themselves  as  if  they  were  read- 
ing it  aloud.  Then  provide  time  for  pupils  to  express  freely  their  reactions 
to  the  poem  and  to  mention  the  serious  note  in  the  last  two  lines.  Help 
them  note  how,  despite  the  many  humorous  touches,  Benet  has  really 
given  all  the  highlights  of  the  Wrights'  career  in  these  few  brief  stanzas. 

Then  ask,  “Why  do  you  think  this  poem  is  a good  one  to  end  a group 
of  stories  and  poems  about  pathfinders?  What  kind  of  poem  opened  this 
unit?”  Lead  children  to  point  out  that  the  Wrights'  experiment  helped 
open  a new  era  in  transportation,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet  in  sight; 
that  Columbus  helped  open  a new  world  in  the  face  of  grave  doubts  and 
fears;  and  that  between  these  two  episodes  were  centuries  of  progress 
made  possible  by  many  other  pathfinders.  Enrich  the  discussion  by  calling 
attention  to  the  lines: 

“ ‘Are  we  discouraged , W?’ 

‘Of  course  we  are  not , Of  ” 

Have  pupils  recall  the  other  poems  and  stories  in  “Pathfinders  of  America” 
and  encourage  them  to  find  the  crucial  moment  when  each  pathfinder 
seemed  farthest  from  his  goal.  Lead  them  to  see  that  each  may  have  asked 
that  same  question— of  himself  or  of  his  companion— and  each  would  have 
gotten  the  same  answer — from  his  own  courage  and  determination  and,  in 
the  case  of  several,  from  the  perseverance  of  his  friends  and  companions. 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

Pupils  may  add  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  poem  by  reading  it  aloud.  The 
teacher  should  encourage  them  to  read  for  the  light  and  rhythmic  sounds 
of  the  poem  as  well  as  for  the  information  they  find  in  it.  Three  children 
may  be  chosen  to  read  it;  one  may  read  the  narrative  lines,  one  Orville's 
lines,  and  one  Wilbur’s.  Remind  the  narrator  to  distinguish  the  more 
serious  lines  at  the  end  of  the  poem  from  the  humorous  ones  by  the  tone 
of  voice  as  well  as  by  the  tempo  with  which  these  lines  are  spoken. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Page  29  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  will 
further  extend  interest  in  early  developments  in  the  field  of  transportation. 

Extension  reading  . . . Suggest  that  pupils  look  for  stories  or 
poems  of  other  men  who  invented  new  methods  of  transportation  or 
production.  Some  that  they  have  read  about  before  may  be  mentioned: 
Jonathan  Adams,  builder  of  the  first  clipper  ship,  and  Cyrus  McCormick, 
inventor  of  the  reaper.  (Both  appear  in  People  and  Progress,  Book  Six 
of  the  Basic  Readers. ) Encourage  pupils  to  read  independently  other  books 
and  collect  interesting  facts  about  such  inventors  as  Robert  Fulton,  builder 
of  the  first  steamboat,  and  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  tele- 
phone. Donald  McKay , Builder  of  Clipper  Ships , by  Clara  Ingram  Judson, 
is  an  example  of  a book  pupils  will  enjoy  reading.  Lead  pupils  to  note 
how  often  the  lives  of  these  men  were  full  of  struggle  and  disappointment 
and  how  each  possessed  the  courage  and  determination  to  carry  out  his 
idea  of  progress.  Provide  time  at  a later  period  for  a discussion  and  free 
exchange  of  the  materials  members  of  the  class  have  located. 

Enjoying  poetry  ...  If  available,  “Darius  Green  and  His  Flying 
Machine,"  by  John  Townsend  Trowbridge,  in  Home  Book  of  Verse , may 
be  read  to  the  class.  “U.S.A.”  by  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Benet,  in  A 
Book  of  Americans , is  a thought-provoking  poem  which  should  be  pre- 
sented to  seventh-graders  at  the  conclusion  of  the  unit. 

Creative  writing  . . . Pupils  who  enjoy  writing  may  be  encouraged 
to  experiment  in  telling  the  stories  of  other  famous  pathfinders  in  poetry 
form,  modeled  after  the  gay,  whimsical  style  of  Benet. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Creative  art  ...  The  dramatic  incidents  in  these  selections  about 
pioneers  will  provide  children  with  many  ideas  for  art  expression.  Pupils 
who  are  interested  should  be  encouraged  to  depict  action  scenes  in  a 
series  of  pictures  or  murals.  The  teacher  should  lead  these  children  to  do 
research  in  available  reference  books  for  any  information  they  need  about 
costumes,  settings,  or  incidents. 
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Sharing  reading  experiences  . . . Children  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  share  their  independent  reading  by  preparing  and  reading 
aloud  parts  of  stories  to  interest  other  pupils  in  the  same  stories  or  by 
reading  aloud  colorful  or  dramatic  incidents  that  have  appealed  to  them. 
If  several  pupils  have  read  the  same  story  and  have  found  it  interesting, 
they  may  present  an  impromptu  dramatization  of  it. 

Extending  concepts  ...  To  extend  children's  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tributions of  pathfinders  from  very  earliest  times,  recall  the  discussion  at 
the  opening  of  the  unit  about  pathfinders.  Remind  children  that  a path- 
finder is  one  who  finds  a path  or  way. 

Mention  other  outstanding  contributions  of  pathfinders  which  were 
made  centuries  ago,  encouraging  children  to  contribute  any  information 
they  may  have  about  early  pathfinders;  e.g.,  the  development  of  the  print- 
ing press  by  Gutenberg  in  1 500,  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  by 
Newton,  the  discovery  of  germs  by  Pasteur  in  1864. 

In  the  discussion  emphasize  the  fact  that  new  ideas  and  developments 
have  not  been  limited  to  our  time  or  to  the  past  few  generations.  Some  of 
the  greatest  inventions  of  the  ages  were  developed  hundreds  of  years  ago. 


Making  a chart  . . . One  excellent  way  of  establishing  time  relation- 
ships in  regard  to  the  contributions  of  the  pathfinders  of  America  is  to 
make  a chart  naming  the  contribution,  the  man  or  men  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  the  date  we  associate  with  it.  It  is  suggested  that 
children  use  the  information  given  in  this  unit  for  the  first  entries  in  the 
chart  and  that  they  add  any  additional  information  they  may  know  or 
find.  The  chart  could  be  set  up  as  suggested  below: 


Dates  Contribution 

1492  discovery  of  America 

1775  settling  of  Kentucky 

1804-06  exploration  of  the  Northwest 


Men 
Columbus 
Boone  and  others 
Lewis  and  Clark 


Extending  interest  in  story  characters  . . . The  teacher 
may  suggest  that  much  has  been  written  about  some  of  the  people  men- 
tioned in  this  unit.  Ask  pupils  to  give  the  names  of  the  main  characters 
and  write  these  on  the  blackboard:  Marcus  Whitman,  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright,  Christopher  Columbus,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Davy  Crockett,  Paul 
Revere,  Lewis  and  Clark,  George  Washington,  and  Daniel  Boone. 
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Read  the  following  quotations  to  the  group,  giving  the  name  of  the 
person  about  whom  each  was  written.  Ask  pupils  why  they  think  each 
statement  is  true  or  appropriate. 

“When  he  started  out  he  didn't  know  where  he  was  going,  when  he  got 
there  he  didn't  know  where  he  was,  and  when  he  got  back  he  didn't 
know  where  he  had  been."  (Columbus) 

—Author  unidentified 

“A  gentletnan  of  one  of  the  first  fortunes  upon  the  continent  . . . sacri- 
ficing his  ease,  and  hazarding  all  in  the  cause  of  his  country."  (Wash- 
ington) 

—John  Adams 

“Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol.  . . ."  (Lincoln) 

—Edwin  Markham 

“A  citizen,  first  in  war,  Erst  in  peace,  and  Erst  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen."  (Washington) 

—Colonel  Henry  (Light-Horse  Harry)  Lee 
Read  to  the  class  the  following  quotations.  Tell  pupils  by  whom  the 
statement  was  written  and  have  them  explain  what  they  think  each 
quotation  means. 


“If  you  once  forfeit  the  confidence  of  your  fellow  citizens,  you  can  never 
regain  their  respect  and  esteem.  It  is  true  that  you  may  fool  all  the  people 
some  of  the  time;  you  can  even  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time;  but 
you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  the  time." 

—Abraham  Lincoln 


‘.  ..  I hope  I shall  always  possess  firmness  and  virtue  enough  to  main- 
tain (what  I consider  the  most  enviable  of  all  titles)  the  character  of 

an  honest  man."  ~ , . 

— George  Washington 

* I have  not  permitted  myself , gentlemen,  to  conclude  that  I am  the  best 
man  in  the  country;  but  I am  reminded  in  this  connection  of  a story  of 
an  old  Dutch  farmer,  who  remarked  to  a companion  once  that  it  was  not 
best  to  swap  horses  when  crossing  a stream." 

— Abraham  Lincoln 


“I  leave  this  rule  for  others  when  I'm  dead, 

Be  always  sure  you're  right— then  go  ahead.” 

—David  Crockett 


“.  . . I never  mean  (unless  some  particular  circumstances  should  compel 
me  to  it)  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase;  it  being  among  my  Erst 
wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted,  by  which  slavery  in  this  country  may 
be  abolished  by  slow,  sure,  and  imperceptible  degrees." 

—George  Washington 
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Pages  121-148  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  III  of  Paths  and 


WonderWorkers 


T HE  STORIES  AND  POEMS  ...  in  this  unit  range  in  scope  from 
gripping  tales  of  adventure  to  factual  accounts  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment. Attention  is  focused  on  the  products  of  invention  and  scien- 
tific discovery,  but  the  stories  serve  as  vivid  reminders  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  everyday  worker  in  adapting  these  products,  however 
wonderful  in  themselves,  to  the  myriad  needs  of  men. 

In  “Rush  Serum”  and  “Dynamite  Wanted”  airplane  pilots  are 
called  upon  to  use  all  their  skill  and  daring  to  save  human  lives  and 
property.  In  these  stories  the  reader  senses  the  underlying  implica- 
tion that  disaster  is  averted  not  only  by  the  wonder-working  flyers 
and  planes  but  also  by  the  pathfinders  of  science  who  developed 
serums  to  combat  disease,  discovered  dynamite  to  aid  man  in  his 
work,  built  radios  to  hasten  communication,  and  designed  airplanes 
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to  laugh  at  time  and  space.  The  story  “Life  Raft’’  highlights  the 
importance  of  providing  increasingly  effective  tools  for  safeguarding 
human  life.  In  contrast  to  the  three  serious  stories  mentioned  above, 
“Sound-Effects  Man”  is  a humorous  account  of  how  one  wonder 
worker  ingeniously  devises  and  uses  equipment  to  make  radio  enter- 
tainment more  realistic. 

The  poems  included  in  this  unit  express  the  wonder  of  man’s 
progress,  both  collectively  and  individually.  “Sixty  Hours  Away” 
captures  the  grandeur  of  the  achievements  that  have  been  made  in 
speeding  transportation  until  all  corners  of  the  world  are  within  sixty 
hours  of  one  another.  The  vigor  and  courage  of  the  construction 
worker  are  caught  in  “Song  of  the  Builders,”  while  the  thoughts  of  a 
budding  young  scientist  are  suggested  in  “The  Magnifying  Class.” 

As  the  unit  develops,  the  reader  gains  a feeling  of  progress  and  a 
realization  that  scientific  advancement  never  reaches  the  point  of 
perfection.  The  author  of  “Life  Raft”  states  this  basic  keynote  of 
the  unit  when  she  says,  “The  latest  improvement  ...  is  not  the  last 
improvement,  by  any  means.” 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

At  the  end  of  the  previous  unit  the  readers  became  acquainted  with  Maxim 
and  the  Wright  brothers.  After  recalling  these  scientific  pathfinders,  ex- 
plain that  the  selections  in  the  unit  “Wonder  Workers”  are  about  less 
famous  but  equally  important  men— workers  who  use  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  scientists.  Lead  pupils  to  name  some  of  the  scientific  in- 
novations which  we  use  to  further  transportation,  communication,  health, 
and  safety  in  our  daily  lives.  Encourage  the  class  to  name  such  develop- 
ments as  sulfa  drugs,  penicillin,  the  automobile,  the  airplane,  radio,  air- 
conditioning,  radar,  and  the  dictaphone.  In  informal  discussion  bring  out 
the  idea  that  these  achievements  are  made  useful  to  us  by  doctors,  auto- 
mobile drivers  and  mechanics,  airplane  pilots  and  mechanics,  engineers, 
and  the  like.  Emphasize  that  scientific  innovations  and  the  men  who 
utilize  the  powers  of  these  innovations  are  equally  important  as  wonder 
workers. 

Encourage  pupils  to  tell  about  their  own  scientific  interests.  Perhaps 
they  like  to  design  and  construct  model  airplanes  or  boats,  find  out  how 
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automobiles  work,  experiment  with  chemical  sets,  repair  electrical  equip- 
ment, or  keep  their  bicycles  in  good  running  order.  Stress  that  as  they 
gain  in  ability  to  use  modern  equipment,  they,  too,  may  become  wonder 
workers.  Thus  the  seventh-grader  who  knows  how  to  repair  an  electric-iron 
cord  can  do  what  to  Benjamin  Franklin  would  have  seemed  like  magic! 

Before  pupils  begin  reading  the  unit,  introduce  them  to  other  available 
reading  materials  related  to  the  unit  theme— magazines,  Popular  Me- 
chanics, Popular  Science,  Science  News-Letter,  or  Scientific  American, 
and  books,  such  as  those  mentioned  on  pages  265-283  of  this  Guidebook. 
Encourage  pupils  to  bring  in  books  from  home  or  from  the  public  library 
to  add  to  the  classroom  collection  of  materials  about  wonder  workers. 
Throughout  the  unit  pupils  should  also  be  encouraged  to  bring  in  news- 
paper clippings  or  pictures  about  modern  wonder  workers  on  the  job. 
Members  of  the  class  may  find  a real-life  story  as  exciting  as  some  they 
are  to  read;  e.g.,  how  a quick-thinking  engineer  or  bus  driver  averted  a 
wreck,  how  an  airplane  pilot  completed  a dangerous  assignment,  or  how 
a radio  operator  put  through  an  emergency  message. 

◄ PACES  1 22- 1 32  ► 

(luA.lt  S&uun 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Ask  pupils  to  turn  to  page  471  and  read  the  background  note  for  the 
story  “Rush  Serum/'  Then  have  them  recall  what  they  know  about  the 
use  of  serum  in  combating  disease.  During  the  discussion  bring  out  that 
the  supply  of  serums  for  unusual  diseases  is  usually  concentrated  in  cities 
or  large  medical  centers  and  that  rushing  this  serum  to  patients  in  rural 
areas  and  even  from  one  city  to  another  is  often  a grave  necessity.  In  iso- 
lated districts  such  delivery  frequently  presents  a difficult  transportation 
problem. 

On  a map  of  Texas  point  out  the  town  of  Brownsville  and  mention  that 
the  sick  boy  in  this  story  lived  near  this  town.  Then  indicate  the  city  of 
San  Antonio,  the  place  closest  to  Brownsville  that  had  a supply  of  the 
particular  serum  the  doctor  needed.  Ask  pupils  to  speculate  on  what 
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great  achievements  of  science,  in  addition  to  the  serum,  helped  in  the 
emergency— do  not,  however,  verify  the  guesses  at  this  point. 

Remind  pupils  to  refer  to  the  Help  Yourself  notes  for  explanations  of 
difficult  phrases  in  the  story  and  to  consult  the  Glossary  or  a dictionary 
for  the  definitions  and  pronunciations  of  unfamiliar  words. 

Then  suggest  that  there  was  another  wonder  worker  in  this  story  besides 
the  serum  and  modern  inventions  and  ask  pupils  to  note,  as  they  read, 
who  it  was. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  invite  comment  about  the  third  wonder  worker 
(the  airplane  pilot)  in  “Rush  Serum.”  Then  mention  that  this  story 
stresses  the  great  need  for  speed  in  an  emergency  and  lead  pupils  to  name 
scientific  achievements  that  made  this  speed  possible;  e.g.,  the  telephone, 
radio,  airplane,  and  automobile.  Suggest  that  such  inventions  are  useless 
without  trained  wonder  workers  to  adapt  them  to  man’s  needs  and  ask 
members  of  the  class  to  cite  paragraphs  in  the  story  which  indicate  that 
Frank  Knecht  was  a carefully  trained  pilot.  Pupils  will  no  doubt  men- 
tion his  skill  in  handling  the  plane  under  bad  weather  conditions  (pages 
125-126),  his  ability  to  execute  the  spin  (pages  127-128),  and  his  expert- 
ness in  making  the  difficult  landing  (page  131 ) . Then  ask,  “What  passages 
of  the  story  indicated  that  Mr.  Knecht  liked  his  work?”  In  this  connec- 
tion, lead  the  class  to  note  on  page  125  the  following:  “.  . . there  was 
nothing  new  about  his  flight,  but  there  was  the  same  thrill  as  always”; 
“Every  time  the  plane  lifted  off  the  ground,  his  heart  lifted  with  it”;  and 
“Racing  through  the.  air  . . . never  could  become  tame.” 

To  check  the  ability  to  read  between  the  lines  ask,  “What  makes  you 
think  the  serum  reached  the  sick  boy  in  time  to  save  his  life?”  Lead 
the  class  to  cite  such  clues  as:  “.  . . then  there  still  would  be  time  to 
get  that  package  of  serum  to  its  destination”  (page  130);  “‘Hop  in/  he 
yelled  . . . and  I’ll  show  an  aviator  some  real  speed’  ”;  “ ‘You  can  still 
make  it,  Jim’  ”;  and  “He  could  see  the  reception  that  soon  would  greet 
the  package  as  it  reached  its  destination”  (page  132). 

Next  ask  what  other  people  contributed  to  the  effort  to  save  Pedro’s 
life.  Lead  them  to  note  that  the  doctor  who  diagnosed  his  illness,  the 
nurse  who  suggested  getting  the  serum  from  San  Antonio,  and  the  man 
who  drove  Jim  to  Brownsville  all  played  a vital  part.  Ask  the  class  if  they 
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think  the  Wright  brothers  helped  Pedro,  too.  Continue  the  discussion, 
leading  pupils  to  see  that  the  men  who  developed  those  modern  miracles 
of  science— the  telephone,  the  airplane,  the  automobile,  and  the  serum- 
all  contributed  to  the  saving  of  Pedro’s  life. 

Ask  pupils  if  they  think  this  story  was  written  within  the  last  year  and 
have  them  give  reasons  why  they  think  it  was  written  before  that  time. 
Stimulate  discussion  of  how  modern  wonders  (particularly  the  airplane) 
have  progressed  from  the  time  of  the  story  up  to  the  present  by  asking 
such  questions  as:  “Do  you  think  'flying  blind’  in  a small  plane  is  as 
hazardous  today  as  the  author  makes  it  seem  in  this  story?  Do  you  think 
Frank  Knecht  had  ever  heard  of  'coming  in  on  the  beam’?  How  far  is  it 
from  San  Antonio  to  Brownsville?”  Pupils  may  be  led  to  speculate  on 
the  quickest  possible  time  an  automobile  could  have  made  the  trip  from 
San  Antonio  to  Brownsville  and  to  compare  that  time  with  the  time  it 
took  in  an  airplane.  “Were  you  surprised  when  the  author  mentioned 
that  the  gas  supply  was  running  low?  Why?” 

During  this  informal  conversation  check  understanding  of  special  ter- 
minology used  in  the  story  by  such  questions  as:  “What  does  the  word 
ceiling  mean  in  aviation?  Where  on  an  airplane  are  the  ailerons  located? 
What  does  the  phrase  fly  blind  mean?” 

Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  they  think  Knecht’s  experiences  would  be  if  he 
were  to  make  the  same  flight  today— even  in  bad  weather  conditions.  Also 
ask,  “What  do  you  think  about  the  speed  an  airplane  might  make  over 
this  distance  in  the  future?  What  makes  you  think  so?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Noting  cause-effect  relationships  ...  To  promote  the  ability  to 
recognize  cause-effect  relationships,  write  on  the  blackboard  or  read  aloud 
the  following  statement. 

At  first  the  doctor  thought  there  was  no  chance  to  save  the  child’s  life. 

Ask  pupils  to  skim  the  story  and  locate  a sentence  or  passage  which  would 
give  reasons  for  the  above  statement.  Then  have  pupils  read  aloud  the 
passages  they  have  chosen.  For  example: 

“ ' There’s  no  serum  within  reach.’  ” (page  122) 

“ ' Impossible ! It’s  almost  three  hundred  miles  away.  . . .’”  (page  123) 
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Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  following  sentences: 

The  pilot  decided  to  fly  higher  and  get  above  the  clouds. 

“The  plane  was  gradually  losing  altitude.  The  ceiling  was  lower  than  it 
had  been.  And  the  wind  was  much  stronger.  . . .”  (page  125) 

“And  if  the  wind  picked  up  any  more , it  would  mean  greater  danger  when 
night  fell.  . . ” (page  126) 

He  decided  to  lose  altitude  when  he  reached  the  four  thousand  foot  level. 

“Certainly  there  was  no  lessening  of  the  wind.”  (page  126) 

“There,  at  least,  he  would  be  sure  of  his  course.  . . .”  (page  126) 

The  men  in  the  held  below  ran  away  from  the  fire  when  they  saw  the 
plane  above  them. 

“They  knew  that  the  ship  was  going  to  attempt  a dangerous  drop  to 
earth”  (page  130) 

Deriving  pronunciations  from  the  Glossary  . . . This  lesson 
is  designed  to  promote  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  variant  vowel 
sounds,  to  compare  vowel  sounds  in  words,  and  to  provide  a check  on 
pupils’  auditory  recognition  of  vowel  sounds.  The  teacher  should  write 
the  following  on  the  blackboard,  making  two  separate  lists  and  leaving 
space  in  which  to  write  pronunciations  of  words  with  the  same  vowel 
sound  after  each  indicated  sound. 


d as  in  care — 
a as  in  far — 
er  as  in  term — 
6 as  in  order — 


ou  as  in  out — 
oi  as  in  oil — 
it  as  in  put — 
it  as  in  rule — 


Pronounce  each  key  word  in  the  first  column  and  point  to  the  vowel 
symbol  that  precedes  it.  Then  have  pupils  pronounce  each  of  the  key 
words,  making  certain  that  they  have  the  correct  vowel  sounds. 

Then  pronounce  the  word  chair.  Ask  pupils  to  listen  carefully  to  the 
vowel  sound  they  hear  in  this  word  and  tell  after  which  key  word  in  the 
first  list  chair  should  be  placed.  When  they  have  decided  that  the  vowel 
sound  in  chair  sounds  like  the  a in  care,  write  the  pronunciation  of  chair 
(char)  after  the  first  vowel  sound  on  the  blackboard.  Continue  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  following  words,  writing  the  pronunciations  of 
each  word  in  the  correct  space  on  the  blackboard:  serve  ( serv ),  card  ( kdrd ), 
fork  (fork),  dare  ( dar ),  large  ( larj ),  hair  (har),  corn  ( korn ),  shirt  ( shert ), 
paw  (po),  turn  (tern),  guard  (gard),  farm  (farm),  fought  (fot),  snare 
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(snar),  burn  (bern).  When  all  the  pronunciations  are  written  on  the  black- 
board, have  pupils  say  those  that  follow  each  key  word. 

Next  call  attention  to  the  four  vowel  symbols  and  the  key  words  in 
the  second  list  on  the  blackboard.  Continue  with  the  same  general  pro- 
cedure in  presenting  the  words:  cook  (kuk),  boy  (boi),  goose  ( giis ), 
how  ( hou ),  spoil  (spoil),  drown  ( droun ),  push  (push),  boil  (boil),  food 
( fiid ),  good  (gud),  loose  (liis),  growl  ( groul ),  point  (point),  hour  (our), 
sure  (shiir),  pull  (pul). 

Before  presenting  the  next  part  of  this  exercise  the  teacher  should  know 
that  in  the  first  printing  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  the  key  word  oil  was 
omitted  from  the  short  pronunciation  keys  appearing  at  the  bottom  of 
each  right-hand  page  in  the  Glossary.  Ask  pupils  to  check  their  keys  and 
if  the  word  oil  is  omitted,  have  them  add  it  to  each  of  the  short  keys. 

Write  the  word  alternative  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  pupils  to  find 
this  word  in  the  Glossary.  When  pupils  have  studied  the  pronunciation 
of  alternative  and  have  pronounced  the  word  correctly,  ask  a child  to 
read  aloud  the  definitions  and  the  illustrative  sentence  given  for  the  word. 
Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  words  camouflage,  prudent,  sanc- 
tuary, hereditary,  incredulous,  buoy,  countenance. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  30,  31,  and  32. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Sharing  special  interests  . . . Pupils  who  make  a hobby  of  build- 
ing model  planes  might  plan  a simple  exhibit.  Exhibitors  might  make 
reports  on  the  different  kinds  of  planes  and  their  uses. 

Other  members  of  the  class  might  describe  the  construction  of  air- 
planes and  how  they  work.  Suggest  that  these  pupils  use  the  diagram  on 
page  472  in  the  Help  Yourself  notes  or  a similar  one  as  an  aid  in  explain- 
ing the  various  parts  of  a plane.  Encourage  pupils  to  bring  in  other  dia- 
grams of  airplane  construction  that  they  have  or  can  find  and  give  them 
time  to  explain  some  of  these  to  the  class.  A picture  exhibit  of  types  of 
airplanes  might  also  be  assembled. 

Making  a scrapbook  . . . Suggest  to  the  class  that  exciting  events 
like  those  in  “Rush  Serum”  frequently  occur  today.  Mention  cases  of 
children  who  are  flown  long  distances  for  difficult  medical  operations.  Ask 
pupils  to  look  for  accounts  of  such  incidents  in  current  newspapers  or  mag- 
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azines  and  bring  them  to  class  to  make  a scrapbook  of  adventure  stories 
centering  on  modern  wonders. 

Making  a question  box  . . . Pupils  frequently  enjoy  keeping  a sci- 
entific question  box  in  the  classroom.  In  such  a box  they  place  questions 
about  modern  scientific  inventions  which  they  would  like  to  have  answered 
satisfactorily.  These  may  include  questions  which  arise  during  the  read- 
ing of  Unit  III  or  during  the  pupils’  extension  reading.  The  teacher  can 
do  much  to  develop  an  inquiring  attitude  by  giving  seventh-graders  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  raise  questions  and  seek  satisfactory  answers. 

Extension  reading  ...  In  addition  to  the  suggestions  found  in  the 
Bibliography  of  this  Guidebook,  pupils  may  enjoy  reading  such  books  as 
Coast  Guard  to  the  Rescue,  by  Karl  Baarslag;  Heroes  and  Hazards,  by 
Margaret  Norris;  Wonderful  Wings,  by  Leon  Maizlish;  and  The  Story 
Behind  Great  Medical  Discoveries,  by  Elizabeth  Rider  Montgomery. 

◄ PAGE  1 33  ► 


Sixty  etiounA.  Away 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

Here  is  a simple  poem  inspired  by  a small  item  appearing  in  a newspaper. 
It  depicts  in  striking  fashion  the  contrast  between  travel  today  and  travel 
in  the  days  of  our  buggy-riding  grandparents.  The  beauty  of  this  poem 
lies  in  the  smoothly  swinging  lines,  suggestive  of  the  ease  of  modern 
travel,  and  in  the  strange,  lilting  sounds  of  the  names  of  faraway  places. 
This  poem  is  excellent  for  reading  aloud  if  the  reader  knows  how  to  say 
these  names,  but  any  hesitation  in  pronunciation  will  mar  the  smooth 
flow  of  the  lines. 

The  teacher  should  read  the  poem  aloud,  locate  all  the  place  names 
with  which  she  is  not  familiar,  and  verify  their  pronunciation.  All  names 
not  likely  to  be  familiar  are  given  on  pages  525-526  in  the  Pronunciation 
of  Proper  Names  section.  Reading  the  poem  aloud  two  or  three  times 
will  aid  in  getting  the  feel  of  the  “smooth  sailing”  of  the  lines. 
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PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

Ask  students  to  read  the  background  note  for  this  poem  and  then  say, 
“Let’s  learn  to  say  the  names  before  we  read  the  poem.”  Write  on  the 
blackboard  a list  of  the  place  names  and  make  sure  that  children,  after 
looking  them  up,  can  pronounce  them  easily  and  accurately.  When  pupils 
seem  fairly  certain  of  these  names  and  can  pronounce  them  smoothly,  say, 
“When  you  read  'Sixty  Hours  Away,’  you’ll  find  the  poet  wants  to  make 
a flying  trip  to  these  faraway  places  and  that  he  also  wants  to  stop  and 
eat  along  the  way.”  Then  ask  the  class  to  read  the  poem  silently.  After 
the  silent  reading,  the  teacher  may  ask  pupils  to  tell  what  they  know  about 
the  places  that  the  poet  plans  to  visit.  This  discussion  should  be  kept 
brief  and  to  the  point.  Ask  them  where  and  what  the  poet  would  like 
to  eat  as  he  journeys  along. 

Review  the  specific  comparisons  made  in  the  poem  between  the  speed 
and  modes  of  travel  in  horse-and-Buggy  days  and  in  the  present.  Discuss 
what  these  changes  have  meant  in  our  way  of  living  and  emphasize  the 
idea  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  ultimate  in  transportation  speed. 
Invite  pupils  to  discuss  some  of  the  rapid  means  of  transportation  that 
are  new  or  that  may  appear  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

Conclude  the  discussion  with  such  comments  as:  “Today  we  do  not 
think  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a place  unknown  and  far  beyond  our 
own  familiar  shores;  nor  do  we  think  of  it  as  mammoth  beyond  all  compre- 
hension or  as  only  a map  dotted  with  strange  inaccessible  places.  Path- 
finders and  wonder  workers  in  many  fields  have  made  the  distances  of 
the  world  seem  smaller,  and  once-faraway  places  have  become  so  acces- 
sible that  today  it  is  really  true  that  we  can  go  to  any  spot  on  earth  in 
sixty  hours,  even  if  we  stop  for  tea  along  the  way.” 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

The  gay,  jaunty  tone  of  this  poem  and  the  flowing  rhythm  of  the  lines 
make  it  especially  adaptable  to  oral  reading.  The  teacher  may  read  the 
first  four  lines  aloud  to  give  pupils  a feel  for  the  swinging  rhythm  and 
to  establish  the  mood  for  travel  to  faraway  lands  via  the  poet’s  words. 
Then  have  one  class  member  read  the  next  four  lines;  another,  the  next 
four  lines;  etc.  “Sixty  Hours  Away”  is  amusing  and  entertaining  enough 
to  warrant  several  readings. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Page  33  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  proph- 
esies possible  results  of  the  harnessing  of  atomic  energy.  This  article  sug- 
gests research  and  invention  that  may,  in  the  not  too  remote  future, 
bring  about  changes  in  our  way  of  living  that  are  even  more  startling  than 
those  that  have  occurred  from  Grandsire’s  day  to  our  own. 

Using  a map  ...  If  a blank  map  of  the  world  is  available,  pupils 
might  enjoy  putting  in  some  of  the  place  names  mentioned  in  the  poem. 
Doing  this  in  the  spirit  of  fun  not  only  will  add  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  poet’s  words  but  will  help  pupils  see  how  the  lessening  of  space  and 
time  has  brought  the  entire  world  within  our  reach.  Pupils  might  also 
enjoy  making  or  displaying  air  maps  in  which  distances  between  given 
points  are  stated  not  in  miles  but  in  flight  hours.  New  World  Horizons , 
edited  by  Chester  Henry  Lawrence,  explains  the  world  in  the  air  age  with 
maps  and  pictures.  Information  can  also  be  secured  from  timetables  and 
advertisements  of  airline  companies. 

Enjoying  an  artist’s  interpretation  • • • If  the  teacher  can  se- 
cure a print  of  the  painting  “How  Far  Is  an  Hour?”  by  Robert  Fawcett, 
pupils  may  see  how  an  artist  has  interpreted  the  advent  of  the  airplane. 
This  picture  may  be  found  in  Living  in  Our  Communities , by  E.  Krug 
and  I.  J.  Quillen,1  on  page  267. 

◄ PAGES  1 34-  1 39  ► 

£ou*u£-£^ectl  Man 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

A mere  glimpse  of  the  title  “Sound-Effects  Man”  should  arouse  interest 
in  the  story  and  suggest  its  setting.  Mention  that  Grandsire  in  the  poem 
“Sixty  Hours  Away”  would  have  been  much  surprised  by  the  airplane  and 
have  pupils  decide  what  modern  wonder  worker  in  this  story  would  have 
surprised  him.  When  the  radio  is  suggested,  encourage  pupils  to  describe 

1 Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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radio  broadcasts  they  have  attended  and  to  list  workers  who  aid  in  pro- 
ducing broadcasts;  e.g.,  engineers,  announcers,  musicians,  actors,  directors, 
sound-effects  men. 

Ask  pupils  to  recall  a particular  performance  they  have  heard  in  which 
sound  effects  were  used  extensively  and  to  describe  some  of  the  sound 
effects  used.  Then  ask,  “How  did  these  sound  effects  make  the  program 
more  interesting  and  more  effective?” 

Stimulate  further  interest  in  reading  this  selection  by  asking,  “How  do 
you  suppose  the  sound  of  galloping  horses  is  produced  over  the  radio? 
How  do  you  think  the  sound  of  rain  is  produced?”  Then  suggest  that 
pupils  read  “Sound-Effects  Man”  to  find  the  answers  to  these  questions 
and  to  learn  how  an  expert  creates  radio  sound  effects. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Because  of  the  unusual  and  highly  interesting  material  in  the  selection 
“Sound-Effects  Man,”  pupils  will  be  eager  to  talk  about  it.  In  the  dis- 
cussion include  consideration  of  the  technical  problems  of  the  work  as 
well  as  the  more  humorous  aspects  which  are  related  in  this  account. 
Since  the  selection  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  check  on  recall 
of  details,  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  such  questions  as,  “How  does  the  sound- 
effects  man  create  the  sound  of  rain?  Of  fire?  Of  a man  walking  in  snow? 
Of  horses  galloping?” 

To  make  sure  that  pupils  understand  the  significance  of  sound  effects 
in  radio  production,  ask,  “Why  are  sound  effects  so  important  in  a radio 
show?”  Point  out  that  the  radio  is  entirely  dependent  on  sound  to  pro- 
duce all  desired  effects— it  can  entertain  only  through  sound.  Expand  the 
idea  of  the  importance  of  sound  in  everyday  life  by  asking,  “Can  you 
think  of  experiences  you  have  had  where  you  knew  what  was  happening 
by  listening  instead  of  looking?  Tell  us  about  them.”  Pupils  may  cite 
many  different  experiences;  e.g.,  knowing  that  their  mother  was  setting 
the  table  from  the  clinking  of  silverware  and  the  sound  of  her  footsteps 
around  the  table;  knowing  that  there  had  been  an  automobile  accident 
from  the  screeching  of  brakes  and  the  noise  of  the  crash  itself;  knowing 
that  a streetcar  is  passing.  By  listening  for  sounds  in  the  classroom  or  cor- 
ridor during  this  discussion,  pupils  may  add  to  their  list.  Elicit  that 
sound  is  almost  as  important  as  sight  in  conveying  impressions  and  that 
much  of  what  we  learn,  we  learn  through  sound. 
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Lead  pupils  to  suggest  characteristics  that  a good  sound-effects  man 
must  have.  Ask  individuals  to  justify  each  suggestion  by  referring  to  in- 
cidents or  statements  in  the  selection.  The  following  characteristics  should 
be  included  in  any  such  list: 

ability  to  act  with  speed 

“ The  story  is  progressing  at  terrific  speed— and  one  sound-effects  man 
is  doing  everything .”  (page  136) 

“Almost  instantly  he  must  have  another  record  on  turntable  number 
1.  . . " (page  137) 

carefulness 

“The  sound-effects  man  has  to  be  very  careful  to  avoid  letting  any 
sudden , loud  sounds  hit  the  microphone.”  (page  137) 

resourcefulness 

“I  produced  the  [shower]  bath  with  compressed  air  and  a small  pan  of 
water.”  (page  138) 

“I  wanted  lots  of  noise  [ airplanes  taking  off];  so  I put  a record  of  a 
heavy  motor  truck  on  the  sixth  turntable  and  used  it  as  a background.” 
(page  139) 

After  the  discussion  of  these  characteristics  ask,  “Why  do  you  think 
this  article  is  included  in  a group  called  ‘Wonder  Workers’?" 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Promoting  vivid  imagery  . • . This  story  provides  excellent  op- 
portunity to  promote  auditory  imagery  in  connection  with  reading.  The 
teacher  may  say,  “A  radio  sound-effects  man  must  be  alert,  resourceful, 
and  able  to  identify  sounds  accurately  because  he  must  reproduce  them 
clearly  enough  for  the  radio  audience  to  visualize  the  action  of  the  story 
from  the  sounds.  I am  going  to  write  some  sentences  about  an  incident 
that  the  sound-effects  man  reproduced.  Each  sentence  will  indicate  cer- 
tain actions  and  each  in  turn  will  suggest  specific  sounds  that  result  from 
these  actions.  It  will  be  fun  to  see  if  we  can  think  of  words  to  describe 
each  sound  in  the  incident.  As  I write  the  first  sentence  on  the  black- 
board, think  of  a word  or  words  you  could  use  to  describe  the  sound  sug- 
gested." Write  The  actor  drops  the  receiver.  Ask  members  of  the  class 
to  read  the  sentence  and  then  think  of  the  sound  they  might  hear  over 
the  radio  to  indicate  this  action.  Ask,  “What  word  or  words  would  you 
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use  to  describe  this  sound?”  When  such  words  as  bang , crash , thud , 
and  thump  are  suggested  by  the  pupils,  write  them  on  the  blackboard 
opposite  the  sentence.  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other 
sentences  listed  below. 

The  actor  opens  the  door. 

He  slams  the  door. 

The  elevator  door  opens. 

The  actor  takes  the  elevator  to  the  first  floor. 

He  goes  out  of  the  revolving  door. 

The  doorman  whistles  for  a cab. 

The  taxi  pulls  alongside  the  curb. 

The  actor  gets  in  the  taxi  and  closes  the  door. 

The  taxi  pulls  away  at  breakneck  speed. 

The  taxi  speeds  around  the  corner. 

There  is  a collision. 

A crowd  gathers. 

The  siren  of  the  ambulance  is  heard  in  the  distance. 

The  sound  of  the  motor  tells  of  the  approach  of  the  ambulance. 

The  ambulance  pulls  to  a stop. 

When  the  list  is  completed,  ask  pupils  to  turn  to  pages  136-137  of 
Paths  and  Pathfinders  and  check  the  list  on  the  blackboard  with  the 
sounds  suggested  in  the  author's  description  of  how  these  sounds  were 
made. 

Deriving  pronunciations  from  phonetic  spellings  . . • To 

strengthen  pupils'  ability  to  interpret  diacritical  marks  in  deriving  pro- 
nunciations and  their  ability  to  use  a pronunciation  key,  write  the  follow- 
ing pairs  of  pronunciations  on  the  blackboard: 

hok—hiik  tos—toiz 

star— star  s'ar'jont—sefpont 

tun'ol—tou'ol  kruk'id—krii'ol 

Ask  students  to  turn  to  the  Glossary  and  locate  the  short  pronuncia- 
tion key  on  any  right-hand  page.  Then  have  pupils  say  the  pronunciations 
written  on  the  blackboard,  using  the  key  to  derive  the  pronunciations  of 
the  words  represented. 

Structural  and  phonetic  analysis  . . . This  lesson  is  designed 
to  strengthen  the  ability  to  divide  words  into  syllables,  to  identify  the 
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accented  syllables,  and  to  apply  phonetic  analysis  in  attacking  new  words. 
Write  the  following  known  words  on  the  blackboard  in  columns: 

improve  express  darkness 

unknown  rejoin  careful 

away  design  motion 

Ask  pupils  to  pronounce  each  word  and  tell  which  syllable  is  accented 
and  which  is  unaccented.  Underline  the  accented  syllables.  Direct  atten- 
tion to  the  unaccented  syllables  im -,  un-,  a-,  ex-,  re-,  de-,  -ness,  -ful,  -tion 
and  list  them  on  the  blackboard.  Remind  pupils  that  whenever  any  one 
of  the  above  appears  as  a syllable  in  a word,  that  syllable  is  usually  un- 
accented. (This  understanding  is  first  developed  at  Book  Three  level.) 

Continue  by  writing  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  dazzle, 
beetle,  bridle,  bugle,  chuckle,  kindle,  resemble.  Ask  students  to  pronounce 
each  word  and  tell  which  syllable  is  accented.  Lead  pupils  to  note  that 
each  of  these  words  ends  in  le,  that  the  consonant  preceding  the  l begins 
the  last  syllable,  and  that  the  last  syllable  is  unaccented. 

Then  write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentences  given  below.  Point  out 
the  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  first  sentence  and  ask,  “Do  you  think 
the  first  or  the  last  syllable  will  be  accented  in  the  word  impress?  Why? 
In  the  word  auction?”  Have  pupils  pronounce  the  accented  syllable  in 
each  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  first  sentence.  Then  ask  a pupil  to 
read  the  sentence,  noting  his  ability  to  attack  the  italicized  words.  Con- 
tinue in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sentences. 

He  tried  to  impress  me  with  the  painting  he  bought  at  the  auction  sale. 
The  undue  expense  of  the  trip  was  foolish. 

The  soldiers  wanted  to  devise  a plan  to  rebuff  the  enemy  attack. 

The  doleful  old  man  saw  nothing  amiss  with  the  drabness  of  the  house. 
The  bluntness  of  the  demand  made  it  seem  like  a rebuke  to  the  men. 
The  dry  vine  was  too  brittle  to  untwine  from  the  pole. 

Thlnk-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  34  and  35. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Experimenting  with  sound  effects  . . . Pupils  who  like  to  ex- 
periment may  be  interested  in  discovering  their  own  ways  of  producing 
various  sound  effects.  They  may  present  these  sounds  to  the  group  and 
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let  classmates  guess  what  they  are  imitating,  or  the  performer  may  stand 
behind  a screen  or  out  of  the  vision  of  his  audience  and  have  pupils 
guess  (1)  what  is  being  imitated  and  (2)  how  the  sound  is  being  made. 

Listening  for  sound  effects  . . . Most  seventh -graders  hear  at 
least  one  radio  program  a day.  Following  the  reading  of  “Sound-Effects 
Man,”  members  of  the  class  might  listen  to  a radio  program  and  keep  a 
record  of  the  sound  effects  used.  Information  about  the  program  should 
include:  name,  kind  (comedy,  drama,  etc.),  length,  number  and  kinds 
of  sound  effects  used.  Time  should  be  provided  for  a discussion  of  how 
these  sound  effects  might  have  been  produced. 

Extension  reading  . . . Call  attention  to  the  Bibliography  of  “Won- 
der Workers”  on  page  505  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders.  Ask,  “Which  of 
these  books  do  you  think  persons  interested  in  radio  might  want  to  read?” 
( Behind  the  Microphone,  First  Radio  Book  for  Boys , and  Introduction 
to  Television) . Take  It  Away,  Sam ! by  Paul  Wing,  is  an  interesting  story 
of  a boy’s  career  in  radio.  Other  books  which  will  provide  interesting 
information  about  work  in  radio  stations  include:  On  the  Air , the  Story 
of  Radio,  by  John  J.  Floherty;  All  About  Broadcasting,  by  Creighton  Peet; 
and  Modern  Radio,  by  Kingdon  S.  Tyler.  Post  on  the  bulletin  board 
titles  of  other  books  members  of  the  class  have  read  and  recommended. 

◄ PACES  1 40-  1 52  ► 

^yneuttite  Wanted 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Introduce  “Dynamite  Wanted”  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
modern  wonders  have  certain  drawbacks  that  make  people  hesitate  to  use 
them  for  all  purposes.  Ask,  “In  what  story  in  the  last  unit  did  the  main 
character  find  that  people  were  afraid  of  his  invention?”  Elicit  “Spring- 
field  or  Bust.”  Next  ask  if  the  airplane  is  generally  accepted  by  people 
today.  Expand  the  discussion  to  include  situations  in  which  other  means 
of  transportation  might  be  preferable.  Then  say,  “This  is  the  story  of  a 
man  who  didn’t  accept  the  usefulness  of  the  airplane  for  his  particular 
work;  a skillful  and  daring  worker  had  to  prove  its  value  to  him.” 
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EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 


After  the  silent  reading  of  the  story  initiate  discussion  by  asking,  “Who 
or  what  do  you  think  are  the  wonder  workers  in  this  story?”  Stress  the 
reason  McHake  was  not  “air-minded”  and  ask  pupils  if  he  had  any  justifica- 
tion for  his  belief.  Lead  them  to  see  that  McHake  was  taking  a short-sighted 
view— he  is  like  a person  who  opposes  air-mail  service  because  occasionally 
bad  weather  grounds  the  planes.  Then  have  pupils  tell  why  they  think 
McHake’s  attitude  on  air-transport  service  would  be  changed  as  a result 
of  Johnny  and  Stub’s  timely  aid. 

To  emphasize  just  how  Johnny  and  Stub  came  to  McHake’s  aid,  ask, 
“What  was  the  original  intention  of  the  pilots?”  Pupils  should  mention 
the  pilots’  desire  to  bring  in  McHake’s  equipment  and  supplies  by  air 
transport.  Then  ask  the  class  to  give  reasons  why  this  would  be  to  Mc- 
Hake’s advantage  and  reasons  why  it  meant  so  much  to  Johnny.  Continue 
the  discussion  by  asking,  “What  altered  the  pilots’  plans?  What  was  their 
final  act  of  helpfulness?”  Have  pupils  look  at  the  picture  on  page  151 
and  describe  what  the  results  of  dropping  the  dynamite  will  be. 

Mention  that  McHake  and  his  companions  as  well  as  Johnny  and  Stub 
faced  dangers.  Ask  pupils  to  cite  passages  in  the  story  which  indicate 
these  dangers.  These  include  the  sections  describing  flying  in  the  fog 
(page  144),  getting  the  dynamite  off  the  burros  (page  146),  carrying 
dynamite  in  the  plane’s  cabin  (page  146),  the  earthquake  (pages  147-148), 
the  destruction  of  McHake’s  headquarters  (page  149),  and  the  dam  break- 
ing (page  150).  Ask,  “Would  Spud  and" Johnny  have  been  justified  in 
turning  back?  What  makes  you  think  so?” 

Lead  pupils  to  comment  on  why  Tomas  was  struggling  under  handicaps 
in  learning  about  weather  instruments,  etc.  (native  superstitions).  Ask 
why  Tomas  didn’t  want  Johnny  to  set  out  (weather  and  bad  omen  of  the 
dance  of  the  quails).  Then  say,  “Which  was  the  only  sign  that  could 
possibly  have  affected  the  flight?”  Extend  understanding  of  how  coin- 
cidences often  cause  superstitions  to  grow  by  asking,  “Do  you  think  the 
Tarahumare  Indians’  belief  that  the  dance  of  the  quails  was  a bad  omen 
was  strengthened  after  the  earthquake?  Why  or  why  not?” 

Conclude  the  discussion  by  asking  pupils  to  consider  whether  purely  com- 
mercial reasons  made  Johnny  so  eager  to  get  more  business.  Lead  them 
to  see  that  enthusiastic  workers  in  a field  of  endeavor  have  faith  and  con- 
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fidence  in  their  work  and  their  machines  and  a desire  to  see  them  more 
generally  appreciated  and  understood.  Mention  that  in  People  and 
Progress  pupils  read  stories  about  people  who  scoffed  at  such  wonder 
workers  as  the  telephone,  automobile,  and  steamboat.  Recall  that  in  the 
unit  “Pathfinders  of  America,”  several  men  had  trouble  getting  others 
to  accept  their  ideas.  Lead  pupils  to  recall  the  characters  and  the  ideas 
that  each  believed  in— as  strongly  as  Johnny  believed  in  aviation.  Pupils 
may  suggest:  Columbus,  that  the  world  was  round;  Washington,  that 
frontier  methods  of  warfare  would  have  to  be  used  to  defeat  the  French 
and  Indians;  Paul  Revere,  that  the  colonists  must  fight  the  British;  Whit- 
man, that  his  Oregon  mission  must  be  saved  and  the  territory  be  made  a 
part  of  the  United  States;  Maxim,  that  his  motor-tricycle  was  better  trans- 
portation than  a horse  and  wagon;  the  Wright  brothers,  that  since  birds 
can  fly,  men  can  also. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Adapting  definitions  to  context  • • . This  lesson  presents  the 
problem  of  changing  the  order  of  words  to  fit  a defined  meaning  in  a given 
context.  To  aid  pupils  in  doing  this,  first  write  the  following  sentence: 

The  day  of  the  earthquake  was  a memorable  one. 

Have  pupils  turn  to  the  Glossary  at  the  back  of  this  Guidebook,  find 
the  word  memorable , and  read  the  definition.  Then  ask  students  to  read 
the  above  sentence  orally  without  using  the  word  memorable.  If  they 
say,  “The  day  of  the  earthquake  was  a worth  remembering  one,”  lead  them 
to  compare  this  with  the  meaningful  sentence,  “The  day  of  the  earth- 
quake was  one  worth  remembering.” 

Then  write  the  sentences  given  below,  underlining  the  italicized  words. 
Ask  pupils  to  read  the  first  sentence,  look  up  the  italicized  word  in  the 
Glossary,  read  the  definition,  and  rewrite  the  sentence  without  using  the 
word  sidelong.  Continue  with  the  other  sentences.  When  all  the  sen- 
tences have  been  rewritten,  have  various  members  of  the  class  read  their 
sentences  aloud  to  check  on  the  use  of  meaningful  sentences. 

Johnny  gave  a sidelong  glance  at  the  dam. 

Johnny  did  not  try  to  dominate  Stub. 

One  can  see  many  adobe  huts  in  Mexico. 

Johnny  was  a very  personable  young  man. 
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Perceiving  relationships  . . • To  promote  the  ability  to  per- 
ceive analogous  relationships,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard. 

Automobile  is  to  land  as  airplane  is  to  water  air  runway. 

Elicit  that  the  word  air  completes  the  sentence  correctly  and  make  sure 
that  pupils  understand  the  type  of  comparison  made  in  the  sentence  and 
the  reason  why  air  is  the  correct  word.  Continue  with  such  sentences 
as  the  following: 


Microscope  is  to  snowflake  as  telescope  is  to 
Rubber  is  to  life  raft  as  steel  is  to 
Terrier  is  to  dog  as  daisy  is  to 
Mallet  is  to  croquet  as  racket  is  to 
Quiver  is  to  arrows  as  sheath  is  to 
Shell  is  to  nuts  as  pod  is  to 


exercise  in  seeing  analogies.  To  see  an  analogy,  an  individual  must  be 
able  to  think  in  each  case,  “What  is  the  relationship  here?”  and  his 
success  in  this  type  of  thinking  is  related  to  his  general  intelligence.  Pupils 
who  are  low  in  ability  to  see  analogies  need  many  concrete  examples  and 
illustrations,  as  they  may  not  be  able  to  follow  discussions  of  abstract 
ideas. 


lens 

star 

bee. 

rowboat 

roof 

rivet. 

poppy 

flower 

tulip. 

hockey 

tennis 

soccer. 

knife 

book 

ring. 

corn 

onions 

peas. 

do  equally  well  with  this 

Structural  analysis  ...  To  promote  the  ability  to  identify  com- 
mon suffixes  as  structural  elements  in  words,  write  the  following  list  of 
known  words  on  the  blackboard  in  columns. 


personal 

motorist 

attendant 

appearance 

safety 

sectional 

specialist 

contestant 

clearance 

novelty 

national 

violinist 

assistant 

disturbance 

loyalty 

mechanical 

naturalist 

defendant 

performance 

certainty 

occasional 

druggist 

resistant 

attendance 

cruelty 

Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  identify  the  root  word  from 
which  it  is  formed  and  the  suffix  that  has  been  added  to  the  root  word. 
For  suggested  procedures  in  using  the  words  in  oral  sentences,  refer  to 
page  88  of  this  Guidebook. 

Then  write  the  word  dominate  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  pupils  to 
find  this  word  in  the  Glossary.  After  they  have  pronounced  the  word 
and  read  the  definition,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard. 
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dominate— control  or  rule  by  strength  or  power;  have  or  exercise  control 
domination— control;  rule;  dominating 
dominant— ruling;  governing;  controlling;  most  influential 
dominance— rule;  control;  being  dominant 
indomitable— unconquerable;  unyielding 

In  discussing  the  words  and  derivatives,  bring  out  that  dominate  is 
the  root  word  in  each  and  that  it  has  its  own  meaning  in  each  word  that 
is  formed  from  it. 

Tliink-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  36  and  37. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Developing  new  interests  . . . This  story  of  the  use  of  an  air- 
plane to  save  a dam  may  be  used  to  stimulate  a discussion  of  the  ways 
in  which  airplanes  have  been  proved  useful  to  man.  Pupils  might  list  all 
the  ways  they  know;  e.g.,  to  travel  faster,  to  make  rescues  on  land  and 
sea,  to  spray  orchards  or  fields,  to  fight  forest  fires,  to  deliver  emergency 
food  and  medical  supplies  to  people  in  time  of  flood  or  other  disasters, 
and  to  carry  mail.  Suggest  that  children  look  for  clippings  about  recent 
accounts  of  such  uses  of  airplanes. 

Satisfying  personal  interests  ...  At  this  time  the  question  box 
may  be  opened  and  the  questions  read  aloud  and  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board.  If  pieces  of  paper  are  also  placed  on  the  bulletin  board,  one  under 
each  inquiry,  those  pupils  who  know  the  answer  to  a question  or  will 
volunteer  to  find  it  may  sign  their  names.  In  this  way,  the  teacher  can 
make  sure  that  every  question  is  investigated.  A period  should  be  allowed 
for  an  informal  discussion  of  the  information  that  has  been  collected. 

Collecting  pictures  . . . The  teacher  may  show  pupils  pictures  of 
unusual  or  little  known  workers  in  a weather  bureau,  at  an  airport  or 
railroad  station,  or  in  a medical  laboratory,  explaining  that  these  pictures 
show  wonder  workers  using  inventions  and  discoveries  in  their  daily 
occupations.  As  the  class  becomes  conscious  of  having  wonder  workers 
about  them,  both  human  and  machine,  members  may  collect  pictures  of 
such  workers.  These  might  form  an  exhibit  which  can  be  enlarged  as 
the  class  reads  the  other  stories  in  the  unit. 
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◄ PACE  1 53 ► 


So+uj.  of  the  BuiMete 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

“Song  of  the  Builders”  is  the  first  poem  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders  that 
has  a refrain.  A refrain  may  do  several  things— heighten  mood,  empha- 
size idea,  stir  emotions,  or  strengthen  pictorial  elements  of  the  poem.  In 
this  case,  both  mood  and  idea  are  accented  by  the  refrain.  The  teacher 
should  read  the  refrain  aloud  until  she  feels  the  rhythm  of  the  throwing  and 
the  catching  of  rivets.  In  this  work  rhythm  the  arm  is  pulling  back  and 
gathering  momentum  on  the  first  words  and  throwing  or  driving  in  the 
rivet  on  the  last  words. 

“So  riveters  ring , 

And  hot  bolts  fly , 

And  strong  men  toil , 

And  sweat  . . . and  die.  . . 

But  the  city's  towers  grow  straight  and  high!" 

The  words  ring,  fly , toil,  die,  straight,  and  high  should  carry  the  sound 
of  the  riveting.  Make  them  ring! 

In  the  first  line  of  the  second  stanza  notice  the  effect  created  by  the 
transposition  of  a few  words  from  the  lines  of  the  first  stanza.  The  teacher 
should  read  the  whole  poem  aloud  until  she  feels  sure  of  her  ability  to 
present  it  to  her  audience  easily  and  confidently. 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

Ask  pupils  to  read  the  title  of  the  poem  and  to  look  at  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Invite  discussion  of  the  fascinating  aspects  of  watching  the 
erection  of  a great  skyscraper;  e.g.,  the  varied  tasks  of  the  workers,  the 
great  cranes  swinging  the  beams  into  place,  the  noise  of  the  riveting  ma- 
chines, the  unerring  aim  of  the  rivet  thrower,  the  precarious  positions  of 
the  men  high  up  on  the  steel  girders.  Call  attention  to  how  the  riveters, 
as  shown  in  the  picture,  are  engaged  in  a very  dangerous  task,  yet  they 
do  it  as  easily  as  if  they  were  at  work  in  their  own  back  yards.  Explain 
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that  this  poem,  which  tells  what  happens  as  a skyscraper  is  being  erected, 
really  gives  a song  about  it— the  first  four  lines  of  each  stanza  are  like 
the  verse  of  a song  and  the  last  five  lines  are  like  the  chorus. 

Tell  pupils  that  this  is  a poem  using  strong  words  and  a marked  rhythm 
to  match  the  powerful  activities  of  the  men  and  the  rhythm  of  their 
work.  Read  the  first  four  lines  aloud,  calling  attention  to  the  poet’s  choice 
of  words:  beams , steel,  danger,  lurks,  bold,  and  risk.  Explain  that  the 
refrain  in  the  next  four  lines  has  the  rhythm  of  the  throwing  and  the 
catching  of  rivets.  Read  the  refrain  aloud,  showing  the  work  rhythm  to 
the  class.  Then  ask  pupils  to  read  the  second  stanza  silently,  noticing 
how  the  poet  maintains  his  pattern  of  strong  words  and  rhythm. 

Direct  attention  to  the  message  of  the  poem  by  having  pupils  com- 
ment on  the  feeling  the  poem  gives  about  the  work  of  skyscraper  builders; 
e.g.,  it  conveys  the  dangers  and  hazards,  the  need  for  bold  men,  and  the 
ultimate  goal  that  seems  worth  any  risk  to  “reach  forever  to  clutch  the  sun.” 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

First  the  teacher  may  read  the  whole  poem  aloud,  while  the  class  pan- 
tomimes the  action  of  the  chorus.  Next  have  half  the  class  read  aloud 
the  first  four  lines,  the  other  half  of  the  class,  the  refrain.  After  this 
reading,  one  pupil  may  read  the  first  four  lines;  the  entire  group  may 
read  the  first  four  refrain  lines  in  unison,  showing  the  work  rhythm;  the 
narrator  may  read  the  last  line  of  each  stanza.  The  class  may  want  to 
experiment  with  different  types  of  presentations  other  than  those  sug- 
gested, for  this  poem  lends  itself  easily  to  various  arrangements. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Page  38  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  serves 
to  highlight  the  idea  that  many  types  of  skilled  operators  are  needed  to 
run  and  keep  our  modern  machines  in  order. 

Enjoying  poetry  • . . The  following  poems  are  recommended  at  this 
time:  “Prayers  of  Steel,”  by  Carl  Sandburg,  in  Modern  American  and 
British  Poetry;  “The  Builders,”  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  in  The 
Poetry  Book  (7);  “Skyscraper  Is  a City’s  House”  and  “Summon  the 
Workers,”  both  by  Clara  Lambert,  in  My  Poetry  Book. 
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◄ PACES  154-161  ► 


Jli^e  Slajft 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Stimulate  interest  by  eliciting  discussion  as  to  why  a selection  about  a 
life  raft  should  be  included  in  a unit  entitled  “Wonder  Workers.”  Then 
have  the  background  note  on  page  475  read  to  shed  further  light  on  this 
point.  Encourage  pupils  to  add  any  information  they  may  have  about 
life  rafts  and  their  uses  through  the  years  in  saving  lives  at  sea.  Suggest 
that  this  article  be  read  to  learn  the  story  of  the  life  raft,  which  is  also 
a part  of  the  story  of  World  War  II.  Emphasize  that  the  facts  given  in 
the  article  are  based  on  newspaper  accounts  of  a thrilling  rescue. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Invite  comments  as  to  who  Eddie  Rickenbacker  was,  how  he  happened 
to  be  adrift  at  sea,  and  who  his  companions  were.  Ask,  “What  were  the 
difficulties  he  and  his  companions  were  facing  and  had  faced?”  Lead 
pupils  to  comment  on  Rickenbacker’s  thoughts  as  he  was  adrift. 

Help  pupils  summarize  the  story  of  progress  in  modern  life-raft  design 
by  listing  details  about  early  rafts,  Rickenbacker’s  raft,  and  later  models 
of  rafts. 

Lead  the  class  to  consider  how  improvements  in  life  rafts  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  brought  about.  Pupils  should  mention : ( 1 ) the 
experiences  and  recommendations  of  victims  who  have  been  adrift,  (2) 
the  tireless  work  of  wonder  workers  in  science  laboratories,  and  (3)  ex- 
perimentation with  these  improvements  in  actual  practice. 

Broaden  interpretation  by  having  pupils  tell  how  the  findings  made 
about  life  rafts  during  war  years  will  continue  to  save  lives  in  peacetime- 
in  cases  of  shipwreck,  when  transport  and  passenger  planes  are  forced  down 
at  sea,  etc.  Also  lead  pupils  to  cite  other  discoveries  and  improvements 
made  during  the  war  that  will  serve  to  improve  our  peacetime  living  con- 
ditions; e.g.,  improvements  in  designing  clothing  suited  to  very  hot  or  very 
cold  climates,  improvements  in  building  homes  quickly  and  cheaply,  im- 
provements in  the  canning  and  dehydration  of  food. 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Making  judgments  ...  In  “Life  Raft”  there  are  many  opportunities 
to  lead  pupils  to  weigh  and  evaluate  statements  as  well  as  to  note  cause- 
effect  relationships.  To  strengthen  pupils’  ability  to  make  judgments, 
write  on  the  blackboard  or  mimeograph  the  following  statements  about 
the  life  raft.  Both  sentences  appearing  under  each  main  statement  in 
this  exercise  might  be  true,  but  one  sets,  forth  a more  important  and 
accurate  reason  for  the  main  statement.  Direct  pupils  to  read  aloud  the 
main  statement,  select  the  more  important  reason  for  it,  and  tell  why 
they  have  made  that  choice. 

Wooden  screws  are  used  for  plugging  up  holes  in  rubber  life  rafts. 

a.  Wooden  screws  will  float. 

b.  Wooden  screws  expand  when  water-soaked  and  stay  securely  in  place. 

A tarpaulin , yellow  on  one  side  and  blue  on  the  other , is  provided  for 
newer  rafts. 

a.  The  tarpaulin  serves  simply  as  a camouflage. 

b.  The  tarpaulin  has  numerous  uses  for  castaways. 

The  color  of  the  all-yellow  life  rafts  was  changed. 

a.  All-yellow  rafts  were  too  easily  sighted  by  the  enemy. 

b.  All-yellow  rafts  were  too  attractive  to  sharks. 

Airtight , watertight  containers  are  used  for  rations  on  life  rafts. 

a.  Such  containers  protect  their  contents  from  the  hot  sun  and  rain. 

b.  Such  containers  protect  their  contents  against  salt  spray. 

Adapting  definitions  to  context  . . . This  exercise  is  designed  to 
promote  further  the  ability  to  adapt  defined  meanings  to  context.  This 
lesson  introduces  a more  difficult  level  of  adaptation  than  that  of  trans- 
posing words  (see  the  preceding  exercise  on  page  137).  Here  the  child 
must  read  to  paraphrase  both  context  and  definition  in  order  to  make 
clear  the  meaning  of  a given  word  in  the  sentence.  Before  introducing  the 
exercise,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  underlining  the 
italicized  words. 

1.  Many  Scotch  emigrants  have  come  to  America. 

2.  In  his  collection  John  had  a piece  of  petrified  wood. 

3.  War  refugees  were  walking  along  the  road. 

4.  The  old  man  loved  to  reminisce  about  his  childhood. 

5.  The  Indians  thought  the  dance  of  the  quail  was  a bad  omen. 
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Read  the  first  sentence  aloud.  Then  ask  pupils  to  turn  to  the  Glossary 
and  find  the  meaning  for  the  word  emigrant;  e.g.,  “person  who  leaves  his 
own  country  or  region  to  settle  in  another.”  Lead  them  to  see  that  if 
this  phrase  were  substituted  for  the  word  emigrant,  the  resulting  sentence 
would  be  awkward  and  difficult  to  understand.  Then  ask  pupils  how  they 
would  reword  the  sentence  so  that  the  meaning  of  emigrant  is  clear. 
Pupils  may  respond  with,  “Many  Scotch  people  have  left  their  own 
country  and  have  come  to  live  in  America.” 

In  like  manner,  have  pupils  find  each  of  the  other  italicized  words  in 
the  Glossary  and  study  the  definitions.  Then  have  them  rewrite  the 
remaining  sentences,  paraphrasing  each  so  that  the  word  and  sentence 
meaning  are  clear.  When  all  the  sentences  have  been  rewritten,  ask 
various  members  of  the  class  to  read  them  aloud. 

Structural  and  phonetic  analysis  ...  To  strengthen  the  ability 
to  determine  the  structure  of  a word  and  to  apply  phonetic  analysis  to 
root  words  or  syllables  within  a word,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  unknown 
words  octopus,  ailment,  demurely,  exploit.  Call  attention  to  the  word 
octopus  and  say,  “Do  you  see  a known  prefix  or  suffix  on  this  word?  Do 
you  think  it  is  a root  word  plus  an  ending?  How  would  you  attack  this 
word?”  Ask  pupils  to  tell  how  to  divide  the  word  into  syllables  and  which 
syllable  they  think  will  be  accented.  Then  have  the  word  pronounced. 
If  any  pupil  has  difficulty,  recall  briefly  the  principles  of  syllabication  and 
the  principles  that  aid  in  determining  vowel  sounds.  Continue  with  the 
other  words  in  the  list,  using  the  same  general  procedure.  Remind  pupils 
that  in  attacking  an  unknown  word,  it  is  usually  a good  idea  to  see  first 
if  a word  has  a known  beginning  or  ending,  take  this  off,  and  then  try  to 
pronounce  the  root  word.  If  they  don’t  see  a known  beginning  or  ending, 
they  should  try  dividing  the  word  into  syllables. 

Then  write  the  following  sentences,  underlining  the  italicized  words. 
Have  pupils  read  the  first  sentence  silently'.  Point  to  the  word  eyewitness, 
ask  pupils  to  pronounce  it,  and  then  lead  them  to  tell  what  type  of  analysis 
they  used  in  deriving  its  pronunciation.  Repeat  with  false  and  have  the 
entire  sentence  read  aloud.  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other 
sentences. 

1.  Eyewitness  accounts  of  events  are  often  false . 

2.  The  trespasser  hid  behind  the  poplar  tree. 
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3.  The  storekeeper  showed  great  forbearance  with  the  haggling  old 
woman. 

4.  The  lone  occupant  of  the  great  house  lived  in  splendor. 

5.  The  culprit  was  very  remorseful  over  what  he  had  done. 

6.  The  infection  on  the  boy's  hand  needed  medical  attention. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  39  and  40. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Making  diagrams  . . . The  pupils  may  be  interested  in  making  la- 
beled diagrams  of  the  most  up-to-date  airplane  life  rafts,  using  the  in- 
formation given  in  the  story  and  in  the  picture  on  page  159.  If  they  have 
set  up  an  exhibit  of  model  planes  and  diagrams,  they  may  add  their 
diagrams  of  life  rafts  to  it. 

Extension  reading  ...  To  extend  appreciation  of  recent  improve- 
ments on  life  rafts,  suggest  that  pupils  read  The  Raft  Book , by  Harold 
Gatty,  which  is  mentioned  on  page  161  and  in  the  Bibliography  on  page 
505.  A story  about  Eddie  Rickenbacker  is  included  in  Heroes  of  Aviation , 
an  interesting  book  by  Laurence  LaTourette  Driggs  about  aces  of  Allied 
Nations  during  World  War  II.  Famous  American  Flyers , by  Chelsea 
Curtis  Fraser,  also  includes  a story  about  Eddie  Rickenbacker  as  well  as 
much  worth-while  information  about  other  aviation  heroes.  Girls  may  be 
particularly  interested  in  reading  Heroines  of  the  Sky,  by  Jean  Adams, 
Margaret  Kimball,  and  Jeanette  Eaton. 

◄ PAGE  1 62 ► 

*7/te  Mcuyni^yi+uy  Qlabi 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

In  this  poem  Walter  de  la  Mare  conveys  the  magic  of  seeing  the  world 
through  a magnifying  glass.  Interest  in  the  ideas  presented  in  the  poem 
will  be  greater  if  the  teacher  has  at  least  one  magnifying  glass  in  the 
room  so  that  pupils  can  actually  experiment  with  it  after  they  have  heard 
and  read  the  poem.  The  teacher  might  also  ask  those  members  of  the 
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class  who  have  magnifying  glasses  to  bring  them  to  school  for  a few  days. 
If  equipment  is  available,  it  would  be  valuable  actually  to  experiment 
with  some  of  the  items  mentioned  in  the  poem. 

In  preparing  to  present  the  poem,  the  teacher  should  note  the  carry- 
over of  the  lines.  This  poem  is  a “conversation  piece”  in  that  the  poet 
seems  to  be  talking  casually  about  his  subject  while  building  up  a feeling 
of  wonder  as  he  reaches  the  last  stanza.  The  teacher  must  feel  familiar 
with  the  numerous  details  of  “The  Magnifying  Glass”  as  well  as  with 
its  implications.  Notice  that  the  poet  begins  with  the  tiny  shells  that 
form  a chalklike  substance  and  enlarges  his  idea  until  he  speaks  of  looking 
at  the  moon  through  a telescope,  although  the  name  of  that  instrument 
is  not  mentioned. 

(The  usual  spelling  of  the  last  word  in  the  third  stanza  is  spinnerets.) 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

Ask,  “How  many  have  ever  used  a magnifying  glass?  What  effect  has 
the  magnifying  glass  on  objects  under  it?  What  objects  have  you  ex- 
amined under  a magnifying  glass?  How  did  they  look?”  Initiate  a 
discussion  of  the  groups  of  people  who  use  magnifying  glasses;  e.g.,  sci- 
entists, doctors,  watch  repairers,  and  laboratory  workers.  To  build  further 
background  for  the  poem,  ask  whether  any  members  of  the  class  have 
seen  fossils  in  stones.  The  teacher  may  be  able  to  locate  an  example 
which  she  can  show  to  the  group.  Suggest  that  if  magnified,  it  would 
show  more  detail  and  let  pupils  look  at  it  through  a magnifying  glass. 

Explain  that  in  the  last  stanza  the  poet  speaks  of  looking  at  the  moon 
with  a lens  that  makes  the  moon  seem  so  close  that  one  could  walk  to  it 
in  an  afternoon.  Ask,  “Could  you  see  the  moon  through  a magnifying 
glass?  What  'magic'  lens  could  you  use?”  Elicit  that  the  poet  refers  to  a 
telescope.  If  some  pupils  have  looked  through  a telescope,  let  them  relate 
their  experiences  briefly.  Clear  up  the  meaning  of  myriad , spinnarets, 
and  deft  and  then  ask  pupils  to  read  the  poem  silently. 

After  the  silent  reading  the  teacher  should  read  the  entire  poem  aloud 
in  a completely  conversational  tone.  She  might  sum  up  any  discussion 
of  it  by  commenting  that  it  sounds  almost  like  our  everyday  talk  and  by 
leading  pupils  to  consider  what  makes  the  poem  different  from  our  every- 
day conversation.  They  will,  no  doubt,  mention  the  unusual  words  the 
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poet  uses;  e.g.,  “myriad  shells/'  “deft  spider  jets/’  and  “woven  web-silk 
from  his  spinnarets.”  Compare  the  prose  sentence  “I  watch  the  spider 
spinning  his  web”  with  the  way  the  poet  has  expressed  this  simple  idea 
in  the  third  stanza.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  as  the  poet  talks,  he  uses 
unusual  and  very  expressive  words  to  relate  his  ideas.  Explain  this  dif- 
ference in  poetry  and  everyday  talk  by  saying,  “When  we  talk,  we  don’t 
have  time  to  think  up  the  exact  words  for  the  idea.  The  poet,  however, 
takes  time  to  select  carefully  the  words  that  best  express  a mood  or  de- 
scribe an  experience.” 

Conclude  the  discussion  by  asking,  “Why  do  you  think  this  poem  of 
the  magnifying  glass  has  been  included  in  this  unit?”  Then  lead  pupils 
to  cite  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  magnifying  glass,  telescope,  and  micro- 
scope are  important  and  valuable  wonder  workers. 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

The  teacher  should  read  this  poem  aloud  the  first  time  to  clarify  the 
auditory  pattern  and  to  establish  the  poet’s  main  idea— the  wonders  of 
many  commonplace  objects  viewed  under  a magnifying  glass.  Ask  the 
class  to  look  at  the  poem  to  decide  how  it  may  best  be  divided  to  be  read  by 
several  pupils.  Elicit  that  the  first  two  stanzas  form  a sentence,  that  there 
is  a natural  break  at  the  end  of  the  next  two  stanzas,  and  that  a third 
reader  might  finish  the  poem.  Pupils  may  experiment  with  various 
oral-reading  patterns. 

Ask,  “Why  has  The  Magnifying  Glass’  been  included  in  this  unit?” 
Then  see  if  pupils  can  cite  reasons  why  the  magnifying  glass,  telescope, 
and  microscope,  which  look  so  simple,  are  nevertheless  important  and 
valuable  wonder  workers. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . On  page  41  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book 
the  pupils  will  find  an  account  of  the  construction  of  a mirror  for  the 
world’s  largest  telescope. 

Using  a magnifying  glass  . . . Give  pupils  time  actually  to  ex- 
periment with  a magnifying  glass.  They  may  examine  some  of  the  items 
mentioned  in  the  poem  or  other  things  around  the  room;  e.g.,  the  pattern 
of  the  cloth  binding  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  (this  will  show  a varia- 
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tion  in  the  intensity  of  color  of  different  threads  and  the  irregularity  of 
the  threads  themselves);  the  colored  illustrations  on  page  162  (this  will 
show  that  the  pictures  are  made  up  of  myriads  of  dots);  a freshly  sharp- 
ened pencil  (the  bare  wood  will  look  rougher  than  the  observer  expects 
and  there  will  be  a thin,  irregular  layer  of  lead  dust  along  the  wood); 
the  skin  on  one’s  hand;  a sample  of  handwriting  (this  will  show  the  way  the 
thin  film  of  lead  seems  to  spread  out  on  the  paper);  pieces  of  different 
kinds  of  paper— wrapping,  stationery,  tablet  (these  will  vary  in  texture 
more  noticeably  under  a magnifying  glass);  and  the  leaf  of  a plant. 

Extending  scientific  interests  ...  If  the  teacher  can  secure  a 
microscope  for  pupils  to  see  and  use,  some  of  the  objects  that  have  been 
examined  under  the  magnifying  glass  may  be  reexamined.  Pupils  may  also 
wish  to  read  the  section  about  the  microscope  and  look  at  the  pictures  in 
The  Scientist  and  His  Tools,  by  Bertha  Morris  Parker,  and  in  The  Fight 
Against  Germs,  by  Kane  Zelle.  Fun  with  Your  Microscope , by  Raymond 
F.  Yates,  and  Adventures  with  a Microscope,  by  Birger  Richard  Headstrom, 
are  also  informative  sources  which  may  be  used. 

Those  pupils  who  are  interested  may  find  out  about  the  development 
of  the  microscope  and  telescope,  about  the  men  who  perfected  them, 
and  about  the  discoveries  made  possible  by  these  wonder  workers. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Extending  vocational  interests  . . . Pupils  may  make  a list  of 
inventions  or  discoveries  mentioned  in  this  unit.  From  this  list  pupils 
may  select  one  item  to  investigate  further,  using  reference  books,  maga- 
zine articles,  or  an  encyclopedia  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  ( 1 ) who  the 
persons  are  who  use  the  invention,  (2)  how  they  use  it,  and  (3)  what 
training  is  required  to  become  a user  of  the  instrument.  A special  period 
may  be  provided  for  pupils  to  share  their  findings  with  others. 

Satisfying  personal  interests  . . . Groups  that  have  kept  a ques- 
tion box  may  select  a committee  to  open  the  box  again  after  Unit  III  has 
been  read.  This  committee  may  post  on  the  bulletin  board  the  most 
interesting  or  thought-provoking  questions  and  arrange  with  the  teacher 
for  periods  in  which  pupils  may  report  information  they  have  found 
pertinent  to  these  various  questions. 
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Pages  149-170  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  IV  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  . . . 


JFun  and J&mcy 


Mn  THIS  UNIT  . . . myths,  legends,  and  tales  of  sheer  fancy  com- 
bine to  give  young  people  literary  material  they  can  easily  appreciate 
and  readily  enjoy.  In  contrast  to  the  modern  wonder  workers  in  the 
realistic  world  of  Unit  III,  the  heroes  of  “Tales  of  Fun  and  Fancy” 
carry  on  their  lives  and  conduct  their  affairs  in  a fanciful  world  of 
superhuman  strengths  and  fictitious  powers. 

The  two  myths,  “The  Three  Golden  Apples”  and  “The  Quest  of 
the  Hammer,”  are  stories  of  giants  and  gods  who  were  thought  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Norsemen  to  possess  supernatural  qualities.  These 
tales  have  come  down  to  us  from  an  age  when  people  explained  the 
world  and  its  phenomena  by  creating  gods  and  heroes  and  endowing 
them  with  power  to  cause  such  things  as  the  sun  to  rise  and  set,  the 
sky  to  stay  up,  and  the  thunder  to  roll. 
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“Robin  Hood  Rescuing  the  Widow’s  Three  Sons”  is  an  old  ballad 
about  the  lovable  rogue  Robin,  whose  exploits  were  created  in  the 
imaginations  of  several  generations  of  English  people. 

The  two  “tall  tales,”  “The  Great  Hunter  of  the  Woods”  and  “How 
Old  Stormalong  Whitened  the  Cliffs  of  Dover,”  are  examples  of 
American  folklore  told  vividly  and  with  gusto.  These  tales  of  ex- 
traordinary strength  and  cleverness  are  products  of  long  evenings 
spent  in  isolated  lumber  camps  and  on  the  decks  of  ships  where,  for 
their  own  amusement,  men  strove  to  outdo  one  another  in  telling 
stories.  “Storm  Along,  John!”  an  old  sea  chantey,  is  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  story  of  Stormalong  but  is  recounted  in  verse  form. 

The  hilarious  and  highly  exaggerated  poem,  “A  Nautical  Extrava- 
ganza,” is  included  for  sheer  enjoyment  by  both  the  narrator  and 
the  listener. 

These  vigorous,  imaginative  selections  give  young  people  a path 
into  a land  of  incredible  supermen.  The  opportunity  to  appreciate 
the  exaggerations  and  improbabilities  in  these  tales  will  refresh  their 
interest  in  fictional  literature  and  will  provide  the  incentive  for  a 
rich  diet  of  reading  material. 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Suggest  that  pupils  open  their  books  to  the  half-title  page  and  look 
at  the  picture.  Explain  that  this  is  a picture  of  Paul  Bunyan  and  his  wire- 
haired  terror  and  lead  pupils  to  recall  the  Paul  Bunyan  tale,  “Babe,  the 
Blue  Ox,”  that  they  read  in  the  Basic  Reader  Days  and  Deeds.  Then 
encourage  speculation  on  the  type  of  tales  that  they  will  find  in  this  unit 
of  fun  and  fancy.  See  if  children  can  mention  other  stories  they  have  read 
which  were  highly  imaginative;  e.g.,  stories  from  The  Arabian  Nights. 
Ask  pupils  if  they  can  think  of  any  modern  fanciful  characters  that  are 
endowed  with  superhuman  strengths  and  fictitious  powers.  The  class 
will  probably  mention  heroes  of  the  comic  strips,  such  as  Superman, 
Flash  Gordon,  Captain  Midnight,  and  Batman.  Point  out  that  the  use 
of 1 superhuman  characters  in  modern  comics  indicates  the  ever-present 
appeal  this  type  of  imaginative  character  has  for  many  people. 

Develop  the  idea  that  highly  imaginative  tales  have  been  told  in  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world  for  thousands  of  years.  Explain  that  this  type  of 
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story  originated  long  ago  when  storytelling  was  one  of  the  main  forms 
of  amusement.  The  storytellers  found  that  the  one  sure  way  of  holding 
their  listeners'  attention  was  by  recounting  the  deeds  of  powerful  heroes— 
human  beings  of  extraordinary  size  and  power  as  well  as  gods  and  god- 
desses. Then  say,  “When  you  read  the  stories  and  poems  in  this  unit, 
you  can  expect  to  find  myths  and  legends  about  characters  who  are  giants 
in  size  and  strength.  These  characters  are  not  only  strong;  they  are 
clever,  too,  and  you  can  be  sure  that  some  of  them  will  outwit  their  rivals.” 

Then  suggest  that  children  look  at  the  illustrations  in  the  unit  to 
see  how  the  artists  have  interpreted  the  characters  and  settings  of  the 
stories.  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  since  the  stories  are  imaginative  and 
highly  exaggerated,  no  two  artists  would  be  likely  to  illustrate  the  same 
story  in  the  same  way.  Suggest  to  pupils  that  as  they  read,  they  think  of 
illustrations  they  might  make  if  they  were  the  artists. 

Throughout  the  reading  of  this  unit  the  teacher  should  keep  in  mind 
that  sheer  enjoyment  is  the  chief  reaction  to  be  expected  and  encouraged 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Successful  presentation  of  the  unit  will  be 
evidenced  in  children's  enthusiasm  for  further  reading,  in  their  desire 
to  share  their  reading,  and  in  their  voluntary  creative  expressions. 

4 PAGES  1 64-  1 74  ► 


^liAee.  Q olden 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Stimulate  informal  discussion  about  this  old  Greek  myth  by  asking  jsuch 
questions  as:  “What  causes  rain?  What  causes  a rainbow?  How  does  the 
sky  stay  up?”  The  pupils'  answers  will  probably  range  from  “I ; don’t 
know”  to  attempted  explanations  of  the  scientific  reasons.  Suggest . that 
long,  long  ago  people  knew  little  or  nothing  about  science,  and  so  ithey 
made  up  myths  to  explain  the  great  wonders  of  nature.  They  invented 
giants  and  gods  who  were  given  control  of  things  that  we  now  know  are 
controlled  by  scientific  laws  and  conditions.  Remind,  the  children  of  the 
story  of  Ceres  in  “Tony’s  Hobby”  and  ask,  “How  did  that  story  explain 
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the  changing  seasons?  How  do  we  explain  them  now  in  our  science 
classes?"  Discuss  the  differences  in  these  theories  of  the  coming  of 
spring— Ceres'  smiling  happiness  vs.  the  revolution  of  the  earth  into  a 
position  where  the  sun’s  rays  are  most  direct. 

Continue  by  saying,  “Remember  how  as  a child  you  thought  the  sky 
was  really  a blue  dome  stretched  over  the  earth  like  a big  circus  tent? 
Did  you  wbnder  how  it  stayed  up?  The  ancient  Greeks  wondered,  too, 
and  invented  a story  as  an  explanation.  The  Three  Golden  Apples’  is 
a myth  that  was  told  as  their  explanation  of  how  the  sky  stays  up.  It 
reveals  the  strength  and  cunning  that  the  Greeks  attributed  to  the  gods 
and  goddesses  who  were  their  heroes.’’ 

Suggest  that  before  reading  the  myth  the  children  read  the  background 
note  in  the  Help  Yourself  section  and  that  they  check  the  notes  from 
time  to  time  for  help  on  the  especially  difficult  phrases  in  the  story.  Also 
remind  pupils  to  refer  to  pages  525-526  for  the  pronunciation  of  difficult 
proper  names. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Since  the  selections  in  this  unit  are  to  be  read  for  sheer  enjoyment,  the 
guidance  that  follows  the  silent  reading  should  center  mainly  around 
the  supernatural  aspects  and  the  wealth  of  interesting  imaginative  details 
found  in  each  story  or  poem.  Provide  time  for  the  pupils  to  comment 
freely  and  to  give  their  reactions  to  “The  Three  Golden  Apples.’’  Then 
ask,  “Do  you  think  it  was  fair  for  Hercules  to  trick  Atlas?  Why?’’  After 
the  discussion,  encourage  the  pupils  to  suggest  the  adjectives  that  could 
be  used  to  describe  Hercules  and  Atlas  on  the  basis  of  their  characteriza- 
tions in  this  story:  Hercules— strong,  adventurous,  kind,  clever,  daring, 
quick-witted;  Atlas— huge,  talkative,  sad,  weary,  foolish,  proud,  bragging, 
dull-witted.  Develop  the  meaning  of  phrases  used  today  that  have  been 
derived  from  these  characters,  such  as  “a  man  of  herculean  strength,’’ 
“a  herculean  task,’’  “an  atlas  of  the  world.’’ 

Check  on  the  pupils’  grasp  of  the  plot  by  having  them  retell  the  main 
episodes  as  Hercules  traveled  from  Italy  through  Egypt  and  Africa  and 
out  on  the  great  ocean:  (1)  Hercules’  encounter  with  Antaeus;  (2)  the 
appearance  of  the  golden  cup;  (3)  the  meeting  with  the  giant  Atlas; 
(4)  Hercules’  assumption  of  Atlas’  burden;  (5)  the  return  of  Atlas; 
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(6)  the  outwitting  of  Atlas.  Encourage  pupils  to  point  out  highly  im- 
probable actions  or  events  that  occurred  in  each  episode.  Then  suggest 
that  they  skim  the  story  for  the  extravagant  and  imaginative  details 
which  indicate  that  this  is  a completely  fantastic  tale:  "golden  apples 
that  grew  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides”;  "beneath  the  tree  there  was 
a dragon  with  a hundred  terrible  heads.” 

The  final  discussion  might  center  on  the  devices  that  the  old  Greek 
storytellers  used  to  enhance  their  tales  and  to  keep  their  listeners  en- 
grossed in  their  heroes'  adventures— devices  evident  in  versions  such  as 
this  one  of  "The  Three  Golden  Apples.”  The  following  examples  may 
be  listed:  the  exaggerations— Hercules'  strength;  Atlas’  size;  the  fanciful 
or  miraculous  features  of  the  heroes  and  situations— the  golden  cup,  the 
golden  apples,  the  dragon,  the  renewal  of  Antaeus'  strength;  the  explana- 
tions of  natural  phenomena— the  sky  and  stars  held  in  place  by  a giant. 

Extend  the  interpretation  of  this  myth  by  encouraging  pupils  to  give 
their  reactions  to  the  explanation  given  for  how  the  sky  is  held  up. 
Ask,  "Is  it  an  interesting  explanation?  Is  it  an  ingenious  one?  Is  it  a 
credible  one?  Why  would  it  have  satisfied  the  ancient  Greeks  although 
it  does  not  satisfy  us?  Can  you  recall  the  names  of  any  scientists  of 
long  ago  who  might  also  have  been  dissatisfied?”  (Copernicus,  Galileo) 
Provide  time  for  informal  discussion  about  the  mythical  figures  in  this 
story  and  other  Greek  heroes  children  may  have  encountered  elsewhere 
in  their  reading,  such  as  Apollo  and  Zeus.  Then  see  if  pupils  can 
enumerate  some  of  the  characteristics  that  the  ancient  Greeks  admired. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Noting  author’s  style  . . . The  following  procedure  will  call  atten- 
tion to  the  storytelling  style  that  Hawthorne  used  in  retelling  the  legend. 
Have  pupils  skim  the  story  and  cite  examples  of  the  personal  remarks  that 
Hawthorne  inserted  to  make  the  story  sound  as  if  he  were  sitting  down 
and  telling  it  to  you  himself;  e.g.,  "Did  you  ever  hear,”  "I  suppose,”  "In  my 
opinion”  (page  164);  "At  the  time  of  which  I am  going  to  speak”  (page 
165);  "as  you  must  be  careful  to  remember”  and  "you  may  imagine” 
(page  170);  "I  know  not  how  long  it  was”  (page  172).  Ask  what  Haw- 
thorne meant  when  he  said,  "I  have  sometimes  argued  with  such  people, 
but  never  fought  with  one”  (page  165). 
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Identifying  characteristic  expressions  . . .To  promote  fur- 
ther the  ability  to  identify  elements  of  style,  tell  pupils  that  Hawthorne 
heightens  the  feeling  of  the  “old,  old,  half-forgotten  times”  of  Hercules 
by  his  use  of  expressions  that  are  not  common  today;  for  example,  “such 
apples  as  would  bring  a great  price”  (page  164).  Ask  children  to  express 
the  same  thing  in  the  language  of  today;  e.g.,  “such  apples  would  be  ex- 
pensive.” Have  pupils  skim  the  story  to  find  other  examples  of  this 
literary  style  and  have  them  paraphrase  the  expressions  in  their  own 
words.  They  may  find  such  phrases  as:  “there  is  not  ...  so  much  as  a 
seed  of  those  apples”  and  “Many  of  them  returned  no  more”  (page  164); 
“his  journey  must  needs  be  at  an  end”  (page  166);  “a  countenance 
terrible  from  its  enormity  of  size”  (page  168);  etc. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  42,  43,  and  44. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Opportunities  for  extending  interest  in  “Tales  of  Fun  and  Fancy”  will 
probably  be  suggested  by  the  children  themselves  since  this  unit  should 
stimulate  imagination  and  broaden  understanding  of  humor  and  exag- 
geration. During  the  discussion  of  these  poems  and  stories,  the  teacher 
should  be  alert  for  ideas  for  extending  interests. 

Creative  art  . . . Boys  and  girls  should  be  given  opportunity  to  make 
paintings  or  drawings  to  illustrate  the  characters,  objects,  or  scenes  in 
this  story.  These  drawings  may  be  made  into  posters,  friezes,  or  murals 
and  may  be  used  to  stimulate  further  reading. 

Extension  reading  . . . Call  attention  again  to  the  Bibliography 
on  pages  265-283  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders.  Have  pupils  read  through 
this  list  of  titles  and  ask  them  if  they  are  familiar  with  any  of  the  books 
mentioned  there.  Ask  if  they  can  suggest  any  books  which  might  be 
added  to  the  reading  list.  Draw  attention  to  Stories  of  the  Gods  and 
Heroes , by  Sally  Benson,  and  Adventures  with  the  Gods , by  Catharine 
F.  Sellew.  Both  books  are  written  in  an  easy  style  and  tell  stories 
about  the  gods  and  goddesses  and  heroes  of  fable  and  mythology.  Also 
mention  The  Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood  Tales , by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne,  whose  retellings  of  other  Greek  mythological  stories  may  prove 
enjoyable  for  superior  readers. 
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*7/te  2ueA.t  e*h  the  Jlanuneti 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Approach  the  story  by  having  the  children  read  the  background  note 
silently.  Establish  that  this  myth,  which  is  retold  by  Miss  Brown,  is  one 
from  the  Norse  countries,  and  if  there  is  a map  available,  have  a member 
of  the  class  locate  Norway,  Sweden,  Iceland,  and  Denmark. 

Explain  that  the  hero  of  this  story  is  Thor,  the  Scandinavian  god  of 
thunder,  and  that  the  story  setting  is  in  Cloud  Land,  where,  according  to 
legend,  dwelt  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  these  myths  of  the  Northland. 
As  further  background  clarify  that  the  story  deals  with  two  regions  of 
Cloud  Land,  Asgard  and  Jotunnheim.  Explain  that  in  Asgard  lived  gods 
called  Aesir,  who  were  friendly  to  men  and  who  were  protected  by  Thor 
and  his  mighty  hammer  Miolnir,  while  in  Jotunnheim  lived  the  Frost 
Giants,  who  were  ruled  by  the  ugly  Thrym.  Mention  that  in  this  myth, 
as  in  most  stories  of  this  kind,  the  plot  centers  around  the  constant 
struggle  for  power  among  the  various  gods  and  goddesses. 

Review  the  information  gained  about  fanciful  tales  during  the  study 
of  “The  Three  Golden  Apples”  and  lead  pupils  to  recall  what  Hercules 
set  out  to  do  and  how  he  used  his  wits  to  accomplish  his  aim.  Then 
the  teacher  might  ask  some  child  to  read  aloud  the  first  two  paragraphs 
on  page  175  and  lead  the  class  to  speculate  on  what  Thor  may  have  fo 
do  to  regain  his  hammer. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Guide  the  informal  discussion  of  the  story  with  such  questions  as  “What 
weaknesses  of  character  were  shown  by  the  great  Thor  when  he  discovered 
the  disappearance  of  his  hammer?  How  did  the  scheme  of  Loki  and 
Heimdal  enable  Thor  to  recover  it?  What  amusing  and  exciting  incidents 
happened  at  the  feast  in  Jotunnheim?  What  did  you  think  of  the  end 
of  the  story?  Why  would  you  have  expected  Thor  to  forbid  mention  of 
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the  masquerade?"  Then  ask  pupils  to  name  the  characters  in  the  story 
that  they  liked  best  and  the  ones  they  liked  least  and  to  justify  their 
choices.  Encourage  freedom  of  expression  by  having  individual  pupils 
describe  how  they  would  portray  the  characters  in  their  own  drawings. 

Ask  children  to  enumerate  some  of  the  unusual  powers  or  possessions 
of  the  characters;  e.g.,  great  strength,  incredible  size,  the  miraculous 
hammer,  and  the  falcon  dress.  Lead  pupils  to  discuss  whether  or  not 
these  powers  brought  happiness  to  the  gods  and  encourage  them  to  cite 
incidents  in  the  story  to  support  their  viewpoints.  Then  ask,  “What 
effect  did  the  loss  of  Thor’s  hammer  have  on  his  power?"  Finally,  class 
members  may  be  led  to  compare  the  power  with  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  endowed  their  gods  with  the  powers  the  Norsemen  conferred 
on  their  mythical  heroes. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Interpreting  figurative  language  . . . The  author  of  “The  Quest 
of  the  Hammer"  makes  lavish  use  of  colorful  similes  which  should  stimu- 
late vivid  mental  imagery  on  the  part  of  the  young  reader.  This  exercise 
is  designed  to  promote  interpretation  of  this  type  of  figurative  language. 

Have  children  read  the  first  sentence  on  page  176.  Then  ask,  “What 
picture  does  it  give  you?  What  other  words  could  be  used  to  show  that 
Thor  was  angry?  Does  ‘like  the  golden  rays  of  a star’  or  your  own  ex- 
pression give  a more  colorful  explanation  of  the  way  Thor’s  hair  bristled? 
What  other  words  might  be  used  to  describe  the  bristling  of  his  hair?" 
Have  pupils  skim  the  story  for  other  word  pictures  and  then  ask  them 
to  substitute  original  comparisons  for  the  ones  found  in  the  story.  The 
children  may  find  such  examples  as  “mountains  were  piled  up  like  blocks 
of  ice,"  “dogs  were  as  big  as  elephants,"  “horses  were  as  big  as  houses," 
“Thrym  himself  was  as  huge  as  a mountain"  (page  178);  and  “teeth 
bared  like  jagged  boulders"  (page  180). 

Using  a pronunciation  key  . . . Several  unfamiliar  proper  names 
are  used  in  this  story,  thus  providing  excellent  opportunity  for  the  teacher 
to  focus  attention  on  using  the  Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names  sec- 
tion in  Paths  and  Pathfinders. 

First  list  the  following  names  from  the  story  on  the  blackboard: 
Asgard , Miolnir,  Aesir,  Sif,  Thrude , Thrym , Freia , Jotunnheim,  Heimdal. 
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Call  on  one  member  of  the  class  to  pronounce  the  first  name  in  the  list 
without  referring  to  the  section  on  the  Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names. 
Ask  the  other  pupils  to  find  this  name  on  page  525  and  check  on  the 
pronunciation  just  given.  Continue  with  the  other  names  in  the  list. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  review  with  the  pupils 
the  symbols  Y,  ce,  N,  H,  explained  at  the  top  of  page  525.  Remind  pupils 
that  they  should  refer  to  the  short  pronunciation  key  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page  whenever  they  are  in  doubt  about  the  sound  of  any  vowel 
symbol.  Then  in  round-robin  fashion,  beginning  with  the  first  word 
Aesir,  work  through  the  entire  list  of  proper  names  on  pages  525  and  526. 

Thtnk-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  45  and  46. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Making  a picture  map  . . . The  pupils  may  enjoy  making  a large 
pictorial  map  of  the  world,  identifying  the  countries  or  areas  where  certain 
myths  originated.  Suggest  that  they  portray  a scene  or  a character  from 
each  myth  as  the  identifying  symbol  for  the  country  where  it  was  first 
told.  For  example,  in  the  area  where  Greece  is,  they  might  draw  a pic- 
ture of  Hercules  in  the  golden  cup  or  of  Atlas  holding  the  sky  on  his  head. 

Extension  reading  . . . From  other  stories  children  have  read, 
such  as  The  Children  of  Odin , by  Padraic  Colum,  or  Sons  of  the  Vol- 
sungs,  by  Dorothy  Hosford,  encourage  them  to  discuss  the  powers  that 
some  of  the  other  Norse  gods  possessed.  Have  them  investigate  and 
discuss  the  powers  of  Odin , king  of  the  Norse  gods,  who  was  the  person- 
ification of  wisdom  and  the  dispenser  of  victory;  the  Valkyrie , Odin's 
battle  maidens,  who  determined  the  course  of  battles  and  selected  the 
brave  warriors;  Frey , the  brother  of  Freia,  who  gave  rain  and  sunshine. 
Then  suggest  that  children  read  the  last  chapter,  “The  Twilight  of  the 
Gods,”  in  The  Children  of  Odin , to  see  how  the  might  of  the  Norse 
gods  was  destroyed. 

Listening  to  music  . . . Wagner's  operas  give  dramatic  sound  and 
color  to  Norse  mythology.  Children  will  enjoy  hearing  the  tetralogy  “Der 
Ring  des  Nibelungen”:  “Das  Rheingold,”  “Die  Walkiire,”  ‘“Seigfried,” 
and  “Gotterdammerung”  (Twilight  of  the  Gods).  The  teacher  should 
tell  the  story  of  the  opera  before  presenting  the  recorded  music. 
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Robin.  Jlaod  fiedcMuap,  the 
lAjidtow.' I ^Utnee.  £<md 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

In  order  to  teach  this  Robin  Hood  ballad  effectively,  the  teacher  should 
familiarize  herself  with  the  history  of  ballads.  If  Children  and  Books, 
by  May  Hill  Arbuthnot,  is  available,  the  chapter  on  “Ballads”  gives  an 
excellent  background.  Literature  and  Life  in  England 1 (pages  53-55)  also 
contains  interesting  facts  concerning  this  form  of  literature. 

After  the  teacher  has  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  ballads, 
she  should  carefully  study  this  particular  Robin  Hood  ballad  for  the 
story  and  the  rhythm.  She  should  read  it  aloud  two  or  three  times  for 
the  ideas  in  the  story  and  the  “feel”  of  the  rhythm.  As  she  reads  it,  she 
will  notice  that  there  are  four  distinct  episodes  in  the  ballad.  The  first 
three  are  clearly  defined  by  the  use  of  the  line  “Now  Robin  Hood  is  to 
Nottingham  . . at  the  beginning  of  each.  “With  a link  a down  and 
a day”  has  no  meaning  in  the  story  itself  but  is  a refrain  line  that  is  said 
to  have  been  inserted  by  the  listeners  as  they  caught  the  feel  of  the 
rhythm  of  the  ballad.  The  teacher  should  practice  reading  these  lines 
rhythmically  until  she  feels  the  distinct  break  of  each  new  episode.  Since 
there  is  much  dialogue,  this  poem  presents  some  of  the  same  problems 
of  identifying  the  speaker  as  did  “Columbus”  in  Unit  II  of  this  book. 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

After  children  have  read  the  background  note  for  this  poem,  ask  them 
to  recall  other  stories  about  Robin  Hood  that  gave  evidence  of  Robin’s 
interest  in  the  poor  people  of  England  or  that  described  his  encounters 
with  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham.  If  pupils  have  read  People  and  Progress, 
Book  Six  of  the  Basic  Readers,  suggest  that  they  retell  the  story  of  Robin 

1 Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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Hood  found  there.  If  they  have  not  read  this  story,  the  teacher  may 
want  to  read  aloud  portions  of  it;  for  example,  pages  388-394  and  page 
403,  which  give  a clear  picture  of  Robin  Hood's  character  and  habits. 
Point  out  that  although  Robin  Hood  was  an  enemy  of  the  rich,  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  poor;  he  was  a hated  outlaw  to  the  sheriff,  but  a beloved 
leader  of  his  men;  he  was  vain,  but  he  appreciated  another's  skill.  Lead 
pupils  to  consider  why  Robin  Hood  became  a favorite  literary  character. 

Point  out  that  the  story  of  Robin  Hood  was  first  told  in  ballad  form 
and  give  children  the  following  ideas  concerning  ballads:  ballads  were 
the  popular  form  of  storytelling  in  England  during  the  eleventh  to  the 
sixteenth  centuries;  people  would  gather  after  some  exciting  event,  and 
one  member  of  the  group  would  start  recounting,  in  verse  form,  the  event 
that  had  just  taken  place;  the  narrative  included  dialogue,  and  often  a 
refrain  line  would  be  inserted  by  the  group  to  add  jest  and  merriment 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  story  poem;  the  narrator  usually  sang  the  ballad 
to  a rollicking  popular  tune,  and  the  group  that  was  assembled  would 
sing  the  refrain  line. 

Stanzas  1 through  7 • . . The  teacher  may  wish  to  read  these  stanzas 
aloud  to  establish  a “feel”  for  the  rhythm  and  dialogue.  During  the 
teacher's  reading,  the  books  should  be  closed.  After  the  reading,  focus 
attention  on  the  story  element  in  this  first  episode  of  the  ballad.  Clear 
up  the  meaning  of  the  following  phrases: 

Stanza  4— “ill-gotten  gain ” (stolen  money) 

Stanza  6— “king’s  fallow  deer”  (small  European  deer,  with  a yellowish  coat , 
that  belonged  to  the  king) 

Stanza  7— “by  the  truth  of  my  body”  (really) 

Then  suggest  that  the  class  members  reread  the  first  seven  stanzas  silently. 
Ask  who  speaks  in  the  last  two  lines  of  stanza  6.  Have  pupils  note  that 
although  the  poem  does  not  directly  indicate  the  speaker,  the  words  in 
the  answer  imply  that  it  was  the  old  woman.  Ask  one  or  two  pupils  to 
read  aloud  the  first  seven  stanzas  to  clear  up  any  difficulty  in  the  pattern 
of  the  rhythm  or  dialogue. 

Stanzas  8 through  24  . . . Suggest  that  the  pupils  read  the  rest  of 
the  poem  to  themselves  to  see  what  Robin  Hood  does  to  help  the  old 
woman.  After  members  of  the  class  have  read  the  poem  silently,  ask 
them  to  find  the  stanzas  that  begin  with  the  lines  “Now  Robin  Hood 
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is  to  Nottingham.  . . Initiate  the  discussion  of  the  main  incidents 
of  the  poem  by  asking,  “What  happens  each  time  you  find  this  line?” 
Lead  the  class  to  see  that  the  line  “Now  Robin  Hood  is  to  Notting- 
ham . . indicates  a change  of  scene  and  call  attention  to  the  refrain 
line,  “With  a link  a down  and  a day,”  that  precedes  the  introduction 
of  the  first  two  new  characters.  Discuss  each  episode  of  the  poem,  mak- 
ing sure  the  class  knows  the  setting,  the  person  whom  Robin  Hood 
meets,  his  attitude  toward  each  person,  and  the  action  that  takes  place. 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

Let  members  of  the  class  choose  one  pupil  to  be  the  narrator  and  other 
pupils  to  take  the  characters  of  Robin  Hood,  the  old  woman,  the  beggar, 
and  the  sheriff.  Have  each  character  include  “said  . . .”  in  the  reading 
of  his  own  particular  part  so  as  not  to  break  the  rhythm.  (The  part  of 
the  narrator  may  be  read  effectively  by  three  or  four  blended  voices  in- 
stead of  by  one  pupil,  if  desired.) 

After  the  class  has  thus  interpreted  the  poem  orally,  some  children 
might  enjoy  fitting  the  words  to  music  since  ballads  were  intended  to 
be  sung.  Have  children  list  such  familiar  tunes  as  “Yankee  Doodle,” 
“Comm’  Thro’  the  Rye,”  “Auld  Lang  Syne,”  “Maryland!  My  Mary- 
land!” “Bring  Back  My  Bonnie,”  and  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home.”  Then 
suggest  that  they  try  to  fit  the  music  of  some  of  these  tunes  to  the 
words  of  the  first  two  stanzas  of  the  ballad.  “Yankee  Doodle”  or  “My 
Old  Kentucky  Home”  can  well  be  used  to  sing  this  ballad  of  Robin 
Hood.  Let  the  class  decide  how  much  of  the  ballad  they  would  like  to 
sing.  The  teacher  might  suggest  that  the  first  episode  be  sung  “round 
robin,”  either  by  individuals  or  by  rows.  The  girls  might  sing  the  old 
woman’s  part,  and  the  boys,  Robin’s.  (The  original  music  for  the  ballad 
may  be  available  in  a public  library,  and  the  teacher  may  use  this  instead 
of  the  suggested  tunes.) 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Think-and-Bo  Book  • • . Page  47  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  is  based 
on  an  excerpt  from  the  introduction  to  “Robin  Hood,”  by  Howard  Pyle, 
and  echoes  the  theme  of  the  ballad  given  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders. 
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Hearing  ballads  ...  Pupils  will  enjoy  hearing  other  ballads.  They 
may  be  found  in  such  source  books  as  American  Ballads  and  Folk  Songs, 
by  John  Lomax,  and  The  American  Songbag,  by  Carl  Sandburg.  If  the 
class  finds  one  whose  rhythm  and  words  are  especially  appealing,  suggest 
that  they  set  it  to  music  in  the  manner  suggested  above. 

Listening  to  ballad  music  . . . There  are  also  many  fine  phono- 
graph records  of  ballads  that  are  refreshing  to  hear.  Perhaps  pupils  could 
bring  some  of  these  records  to  school  for  the  class  to  share.  Burl  Ives, 
Josh  White,  Richard  Dyer  Bennett,  John  Jacob  Niles,  Marian  Anderson, 
Carl  Sandburg,  and  Paul  Robeson  have  uncovered  the  simple,  beautiful 
tunes  that  have  been  used  for  generations  as  work  songs  and  to  tell  about 
folk-tale  characters,  historic  events,  and  the  sadness  and  joy  of  living. 

◄ PACES  1 93-207  ► 


*7/te  Qneat  of  the  Woods, 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Interest  in  this  story  will  be  especially  strong  if  pupils  are  given  back- 
ground material  for  the  incredible  exploits  of  Paul  Bunyan.  There  are 
many  books  and  stories  about  Paul  Bunyan  that  may  be  read  to  the 
pupils.  There  are  also  excellent  chapters  in  Tall  Tale  America,  by  Walter 
Blair,  and  Yankee  Doodle  Cousins,  by  Anne  Malcolmson.  Suggest  to 
pupils  that  no  one  really  knows  where  the  characterization  of  Paul  Bunyan 
originated.  Some  think  in  Canada;  others,  in  Maine;  others,  in  the  lumber 
camps  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Then  say,  “Nevertheless,  Paul  is 
an  immortal  American  superman  who  does  ‘Big  Things  in  a Big  Way/  ” 
Comment  on  the  time  when  such  tales  as  those  of  Paul  Bunyan  were 
first  told— the  years  of  isolated  logging  camps,  cold  winters,  and  lonely 
evenings.  Encourage  pupils  to  see  that  the  telling  of  these  stories  was 
almost  the  only  means  of  amusement  these  isolated  workers  had  and 
that  the  narrators  had  the  same  problem  as  the  ancient  storytellers— that 
of  making  their  tales  vivid  enough  to  engross  their  listeners’  attention. 
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Have  children  read  the  background  note  and  then  explain  that  the 
hero  in  “The  Great  Hunter  of  the  Woods"  possesses  many  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Greek  and  Norse  heroes.  Suggest  that  pupils  look  for  these  char- 
acteristics as  they  read  about  the  adventures  of  Paul  Bunyan. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  initiate  discussion  by  such  questions  as,  “Why 
do  you  think  Jeff  forgot  his  grief  at  being  left  in  camp  while  the  others 
went  hunting?"  Lead  children  to  infer  that  Jeff  enjoyed  the  Paul  Bunyan 
tale  and  that  his  satisfaction  with  the  entertaining  story  probably  led 
him  to  retell  it  to  others,  meanwhile  adding  a few  exaggerations  of  his 
own  to  the  plot.  Then  ask,  “What  exaggerated  bits  might  you  add  if 
you  were  retelling  the  story?" 

Help  stimulate  further  enjoyment  of  the  story  by  having  pupils 
recount  the  methods  by  which  Bunyan  attempted  to  catch  the  turkey 
and  by  giving  opportunity  for  individuals  to  read  aloud  the  part  of  the 
“tall  tale"  that  they  found  the  most  amusing. 

Clear  up  the  meaning  of  “Whist,  now"  (listen,  now).  Then  have  class 
members  cite  other  examples  of  the  dialect  which  Larrity  used:  Americky, 
hunerd,  reg’lar,  pore , figgered , arnicky,  follyin’,  tremenjus , obejient , 
lepped,  and  moniment.  Lead  pupils  to  comment  on  the  effect  of  the 
dialect;  i.e.,  it  adds  to  the  enjoyment  and  humor  of  the  story,  and  it  adds 
color  to  the  characterization  of  the  storyteller.  Ask  the  children  also  to 
think  of  other  words  that  might  be  used  instead  of  “scatter-cannon"  to 
name  Bunyan’s  gun. 

To  extend  interpretation,  suggest  that  pupils  find  the  characteristics 
of  Paul  Bunyan  that  make  him  a hero  and  compare  these  characteristics 
with  those  of  the  heroes  of  the  two  preceding  stories  in  this  unit.  Pupils 
will  probably  note  the  similar  characteristics  of  enormity  of  size,  exag- 
gerated strength,  and  the  ability  to  perform  incredible  deeds. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Detecting  exaggerations  ...  To  promote  appreciation  of  the  au- 
thor’s use  of  incredible  and  fantastic  details  in  this  story,  suggest  that 
pupils  reread  it  with  a questioning  attitude  toward  all  descriptions.  Then 
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suggest  that  each  pupil  make  a list  of  all  the  details  of  the  adventure  that 
seem  highly  improbable.  For  example: 

a wing-tailed  turkey  (page  193) 

Paul  Bunyan’s  curly  black  beard  that  brushed  the  treetops  (page  194) 
the  frost  that  made  Paul  Bunyan’s  “breath  steam  till  white  clouds  trailed 
him”  (page  194) 

a dog  with  a “tree  of  a tail”  (page  195) 

After  pupils  have  completed  their  lists,  provide  time  for  them  to  com- 
pare their  selection  of  improbabilities  with  those  of  other  members  of 
the  class.  By  so  doing,  each  individual  may  see  which  details  he  missed. 

Scrutinizing  word  form  . . . Initiate  discussion  on  the  methods 
authors  use  to  make  stories  humorous.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  having 
Larrity  tell  the  story  of  Paul  Bunyan,  using  his  own  characteristic  Irish 
dialect,  is  one  device  that  the  author  of  this  story  used  to  heighten  the 
humor  of  Bunyan’s  exploit.  Encourage  discussion  of  other  devices  authors 
use  to  make  their  stories  amusing  and  then  say,  “The  author  of  a famous 
English  play,  The  Rivals,’  used  the  device  of  having  Mrs.  Malaprop,  one 
of  the  leading  characters,  use  long  words  incorrectly.” 

Have  pupils  recall  incidents  in  which  they  have  heard  words  used  in- 
correctly; for  example,  “He  paid  off  the  mirage  on  the  house.”  Explain 
that  these  wrong  expressions  are  the  result  of  using  words  without  being 
sure  of  their  meanings.  Children  may  be  able  to  mention  other  examples 
from  their  personal  experience  or  from  listening  to  radio  programs.  Keep 
the  discussion  on  a humorous  level  but  lead  the  class  to  understand  that 
those  who  use  words  should  use  them  correctly. 

After  interest  is  aroused  in  detecting  such  expressions— often  called 
malapropisms— write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Ask 
pupils  to  find  the  word  in  each  sentence  that  is  used  incorrectly  and  to 
supply  a more  suitable  word.  This  exercise  is  not  only  good  fun,  but  it 
is  an  excellent  means  of  giving  practice  in  the  careful  scrutiny  of  word  form. 

He  was  very  particle  about  the  neatness  of  his  homework. 

She  tried  to  compound  me  with  her  rapid  questioning. 

The  pinochle  of  my  career  was  becoming  president  of  the  company. 

They  spent  many  years  aboard , traveling  in  Europe. 

The  bright  sunshine  and  the  blue  skies  made  it  an  admiral  day  for  walking. 

Think-and-Do  Book ...  Use  pages  48  and  49. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Sharing  stories . . . Class  members  should,  through  their  independ- 
ent reading,  become  acquainted  with  other  characters  similar  to  Paul 
Bunyan;  e.g.,  Bowleg  Bill,  Casey  Jones,  John  Henry,  and  Joe  Magarac. 
Encourage  pupils  to  tell  stories  about  the  exploits  of  such  characters 
with  the  goal  of  keeping  their  listeners  completely  engrossed  in  the  tales. 
Refer  pupils  to  the  books  listed  in  the  Bibliography  and  to  Yankee  Doodle 
Cousins , by  Anne  Malcolmson,  and  Heroes , Outlaws , and  Funny  Fellows 
of  American  Popular  Tales,  by  Olive  Miller. 

Creating  imaginary  animals  . . . Have  children  recall  that  Lar- 

rity  speaks  of  the  hodag,  sauger , and  mince  which  are  purely  imaginary 
animals.  Ask  children  to  name  other  imaginary  creatures  that  they  have 
read  about;  e.g.,  dodo,  worry  bird,  gnome,  gremlin.  Encourage  pupils  “just 
for  fun”  to  invent  and  tell  about  other  new,  imaginary  animals.  They 
may  also  draw  pictures  of  the  animals  they  have  read  about  in  this  story 
and  in  other  stories  or  that  they  have  created  in  their  own  minds. 

◄ PAGES  208-2  1 0 ► 

A 1 AomUckU 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

This  poem  will  be  enjoyed  mainly  because  of  its  hilarious  nonsense.  The 
lines  of  “A  Nautical  Extravaganza”  sing  along  like  a good  tune  in  the 
rhythm  of  a rocking  boat,  and  the  sound  of  the  dialect  blends  in  with 
the  tune  and  makes  reading  or  listening  to  the  poem  sheer  fun. 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

Call  attention  to  the  background  note  and  encourage  comments  on  things 
that  appeal  to  the  children  as  funny.  Comment  on  the  humorous  in- 
cidents in  the  preceding  stories  of  this  unit  and  suggest  that  amusing 
tales  usually  result  from  exaggerations,  incongruous  contrasts,  surprises, 
or  unusual  twists  of  ordinary  situations.  Then  tell  the  pupils  that  “A 
Nautical  Extravaganza”  is  a poem  which  will  amuse  and  surprise  them. 
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Before  pupils  turn  to  the  poem,  the  teacher  might  read  the  first  two 
stanzas  aloud,  encouraging  pupils  to  listen  carefully  for  the  dialect  of 
the  tired  old  tar  and  to  note  the  “tune”  in  the  rhythm  of  the  lines. 
Then  say,  “The  tired  old  tar,  however,  tells  a surprising  tale.  Let’s  read 
the  yarn  he  tells.” 

After  the  silent  reading,  encourage  spontaneous  reactions  to  the  poem 
and  clear  up  the  meanings  of  such  phrases  as  “in  sooth”  (truly),  “fo’ard 
sail”  (front  sail),  “spar”  (mast),  “veer”  (change  direction). 

Help  children  interpret  the  humor  in  the  following  nonsense  phrases: 

“jigger  yer  lights”  (knock  out  youi  eyes) 

“murderin’  lights”  (my  goodness!) 

“porthole  glim ” (small  window) 

“ wizzel  me  dead”  (knock  me  down) 

“changin’  her  tack”  (changing  her  direction) 

Have  pupils  read  the  first  and  third  lines  of  each  stanza  and  find  the 
rhyming  words  within  the  lines.  Have  several  of  these  lines  read  aloud. 

Though  there  are  many  humorous  incidents  which  occur  during  the 
episode,  the  point  of  the  poem  lies  in  one  big  exaggeration.  Lead  pupils 
to  see  that  the  tar’s  tall  yarn  lies  in  the  wind  blowing  everyttyng  off  the 
ship  and  then  blowing  everything  back  again.  Then  elicit  comments  on 
other  amusing  parts  of  the  poem,  such  as  the  sailor’s  wish  to  be  able  to 
tell  a lie  and  his  statement  at  the  close  of  the  poem  that  “ ‘.  . . I ain’t 
wuth  a darn  at  spinnin'  a yarn  what  wanders  away  from  the  truth.’  ” 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

This  selection  must  be  read  fluently  and  just  for  fun  if  it  is  to  be  en- 
joyed as  a nonsense  poem.  Have  several  pupils  read  it  and  lead  them 
to  comment  on  how  they  think  the  old  tar  would  have  spun  this  yarn. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Page  50  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  pro- 
vides opportunity  to  extend  awareness  of  the  picturesque  speech  patterns 
with  which  authors  frequently  endow  their  characters. 

Collecting  ‘“'tall  tales"  . . . Suggest  that  the  young  people  listen 
for  exaggerations  and  “tall  tales”  in  daily  conversation.  Hint  that  descrip- 
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tions  of  how  big  the  fish  was  or  how  frightened  the  boy  was  sometimes 
lead  to  exaggerations;  for  example,  one  often  hears,  “the  fish  was  as 
long  as  the  boat,”  or  “the  boy  was  so  frightened  that  his  face  turned 
white  as  a sheet.”  Pupils  might  also  tell  “tall  tales”  orally  and  spon- 
taneously until  they  get  the  “feel”  of  them.  The  class  members  might 
try  a group  composition— round-robin  style  first;  then  individual  yarns. 

Creative  writing  . . . Some  pupils  may  be  interested  in  writing  short 
limericks  or  nonsense  poems  of  a similar  type.  Newspaper  articles  or 
everyday  experiences  may  be  suggested  as  sources  for  these  exaggerated 
poems.  Provide  time  for  members  of  the  class  to  share  their  selections. 

Extension  reading  . . . There  are  many  enjoyable  collections  of 
nonsense  poems  that  children  may  be  interested  in  locating  and  reading. 
Refer  to  the  books  listed  in  the  Bibliographies  at  the  back  of  the  text 
and  at  the  back  of  this  Guidebook  for  excellent  anthologies. 

◄ PAGES  2 1 1 -2 1 5 ► 

eMou/i  Old  Sta&malxmif  Whitened  the 
CliJJfi.  ajf  ibooe* 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

After  the  background  note  has  been  read,  discussion  may  be  stimulated 
by  such  questions  as  “What  characteristics  would  you  expect  Stormalong 
to  have?  What  does  'modern  rival  of  Hercules’  mean  to  you?”  Elicit 
that  the  preceding  stories  in  this  unit  have  all  been  tales  of  supermen. 
Have  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  212  and  214  and  encourage  them 
to  comment  on  the  humor  and  exaggeration  expressed  in  them. 

Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  they  know  about  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover. 
They  may  mention  or  should  be  told  that  these  cliffs  on  the  coast  of 
England  are,  in  reality,  chalk  cliffs.  Help  boys  and  girls  infer,  from 
the  title  of  the  story,  that  the  fact  that  the  cliffs  are  chalky  white  has 
been  used  as  an  idea  for  a highly  imaginative  explanation  of  how  Storm- 
along whitened  them. 
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Mention  that  this  story  is  written  in  the  familiar  storytelling  pattern 
of  this  unit  and  suggest  that  as  the  children  read,  they  pretend  they  are 
tired  tars  listening  to  an  old  sailor  recount  the  humorous  exploits  of 
Stormalong,  one  of  their  favorite  heroes. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  pupils  have  given  their  own  reactions  to  the  story  and  commented 
freely  upon  it,  guide  further  discussion  by  such  questions  as  “What  fine 
‘crops’  did  Stormalong  raise  on  his  ‘inland  farm’?  What  was  unusual 
about  the  great  ship  Courser?  What  explanation  was  made  of  how  the 
cliffs  of  Dover  were  whitened?  What  caused  poor  old  Stormalong’s 
death?”  Then  suggest  that  pupils  read  aloud  parts  of  the  story  that 
answer  the  questions  above.  Lead  them  to  see  that  although  their  oral 
interpretation  helped  emphasize  the  exaggerations,  the  detailed  figura- 
tive descriptions  make  the  exaggerations  seem  even  more  fantastic. 

Encourage  discussion  of  ways  in  which  the  story  “The  Great  Hunter 
of  the  Woods”  is  similar  to  “How  Stormalong  Whitened  the  Cliffs  of 
Dover.”  Then  invite  pupils  to  tell  whether  the  myths  or  the  “tall  tales” 
in  Unit  IV  appealed  to  them  more  and  to  justify  their  opinions. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Noting  variety  in  choice  of  words  ...  To  promote  the  ability  to 
recognize  the  author’s  use  of  picturesque  nautical  terms  in  telling  this 
tale,  suggest  that  pupils  skim  the  story  and  pick  out  all  the  words  that 
are  used  to  denote  a sailor.  The  list  may  include:  salt , super-able  seamen, 
bosun  extra-peculiar , man  that  shipped  before  a mast,  deep-water  sailor, 
lookout,  hands,  men,  crew. 

Continue  with  the  descriptive  words  that  are  used  to  refer  to  the  sea 
(bottom,  midocean,  smells  of  the  sea  and  the  fo’c’sle,  salt  water,  water, 
wares,  oceans,  free  deep  water). 

Encourage  comments  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  numerous  descrip- 
tive phrases  that  give  a “salty”  air  to  the  story.  For  example,  “Stormie 
ordered  all  hands  for’ard  to  hoist  the  mudhook,”  “with  halyards  leading 
down  through  a groove  in  the  keel,”  “made  fast  by  a double-running 
hitch  under  the  binnacle  and  aft  . . . to  the  cookstove.” 
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Summarizing  and  organizing  ideas  ...  To  promote  the  ability 
to  plan  and  give  interesting  story  and  book  reviews,  suggest  supplement- 
ing the  retelling  of  the  story  with  the  reading  of  interesting  passages. 
As  preparation  for  this  oral  interpretation,  have  pupils  note  the  colorful 
verbs  that  are  used  to  emphasize  the  actions  of  Old  Stormie  and  the 
movements  of  his  men  and  ship. 

Then  suggest  that  the  pupils  study  and  discuss  pages  211  and  212  and 
elicit  that  the  first  part  describing  Stormalong  could  be  retold  in  their 
own  words,  whereas  the  two  paragraphs  beginning  “Well,  before  you 
could  say  Jack  Robinson”  might  well  be  read  to  the  audience,  since  they 
give  an  example  of  the  interesting  manner  in  which  the  story  is  written. 
Pupils  could  continue  the  review  by  giving  a brief  oral  description  of 
Old  Stormie’s  life  on  land  and  his  taking  over  the  Courser;  by  reading 
part  of  the  descriptive  details  of  the  ship,  and  by  telling  about  the  storm 
that  came  up.  They  might  conclude  the  review  by  reading  the  last  two 
paragraphs  to  show  how  Old  Stormalong  whitened  the  cliffs  of  Dover. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  51  and  52. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Extension  reading  . . . Suggest  that  pupils  read  the  chapters  on 
Captain  Stormalong  in  Tall  Tale  America,  by  Walter  Blair,  and  the 
book  How  Old  Stormalong  Captured  Mocha  Dick,  by  Irwin  Shapiro. 

4 PAGES  2 1 5-2  1 6 ► 

St&un  Alo+ujf  flaUtt! 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

The  enjoyment  of  this  old  sea  song  will  be  enhanced  if  the  teacher  will 
completely  familiarize  herself  with  the  work  rhythm  that  the  poem 
represents.  She  should  bear  in  mind  that  as  the  chantey  was  sung,  the 
sailors  were  doing  some  particular  kind  of  work  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
words.  Note  that  lines  1 and  3,  which  carry  the  story  idea,  are  sung  by 
the  chanteyman  and  that  lines  2 and  4 are  the  refrain  lines  sung  by  the 
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sailors.  To  grasp  the  rhythm  of  the  refrain  lines,  the  teacher  should 
remember  that  they  were  perhaps  used  to  “set  the  tempo”  for  pulling 
ropes  to  lift  the  anchor  or  to  hoist  the  sails.  The  teacher  should  practice 
the  actual  motions  of  “rope  pulling”  in  time  with  the  refrains,  “To  my 
way,  hay,  storm  along,  John!”  and  “To  my  aye,  aye,  aye,  Mister  Storm- 
along!” 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

Have  pupils  recall  the  story  of  “How  Old  Stormalong  Whitened  the  Cliffs 
of  Dover”  and  the  reference  made  in  it  to  Stormalong  having  heard  a 
chantey.  Explain  that  the  poem  they  are  about  to  read  is  a chantey  about 
Stormalong  composed  by  a crew  who  knew  the  Stormalong  story.  Ask 
pupils  to  turn  to  the  background  notes  and  read  what  it  says  about  chanteys. 

After  the  background  note  has  been  read  and  discussed,  the  teacher 
might  well  read  aloud  the  first  two  stanzas  to  the  class  to  set  the  pattern  jj 
for  the  work  rhythm.  After  she  has  read  them  once,  she  should  have 
the  pupils  use  their  hands  to  indicate  the  movement  of  the  sailors  pulling 
the  rope.  Suggest  that  pupils  read  the  whole  poem  silently,  keeping  up 
the  tempo  of  the  pulling.  Ask  the  children  to  notice,  as  they  read,  the 
lines  that  are  spoken  by  the  chanteyman  and  the  lines  that  are  sung 
by  the  crew.  After  the  silent  reading  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
although  Stormalong  may  have  had  a simple  sea  burial,  the  narrator 
speaks  of  a silver  chain  and  spade  and  a shroud  of  finest  silk.  Lead  pupils 
to  infer  that  this  is  probably  just  one  account  of  Old  Stormie’s  burial— 
the  elaborate  details  merely  indicate  that  from  the  sailors’  point  of  view,  5 
nothing  was  too  good  for  their  “bosun.”  The  teacher  might  suggest  that 
the  funeral  details  are  so-called  ballad  conventions — everyone  heroic  re-  ^ 
ceives  a silver  spade  and  a silk  shroud  burial.  Then  ask,  “After  the  stories 
you  have  read  about  Stormalong  describing  his  strength  and  daring, 
would  you  say  that  this  funeral  seems  a fitting  end  for  Stormie?” 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

For  oral  interpretation,  four  or  five  members  of  the  class  may  be  chosen 
to  read  the  lines  of  the  chanteyman,  and  the  rest  of  the  class  may  be 
the  sailors  and  join  in  on  the  refrain  lines.  The  pupils  who  form  the 
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crew  should  practice  fitting  the  actual  motion  of  rope  pulling  to  the 
tempo  of  the  lines,  with  the  teacher  giving  suggestions  as  needed.  Make 
sure  that  the  tempo  of  reading  the  lines  fits  the  work  rhythm  the  pupils 
are  demonstrating  with  their  hands. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Page  53  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  pre- 
sents an  incredible  tale  of  the  meeting  of  Paul  Bunyan  and  Old  Stormie 
and  their  subsequent  changing  of  jobs.  The  content  of  the  page  will 
bring  forth  chuckles  as  well  as  extend  interest  in  these  famous  characters. 
Hearing  sea  chanteys  . . . Pupils  should  hear  some  of  the  work 
songs  and  sea  chanteys  in  Work  and  Sing,  by  Elie  Siegmeister,  and  I Hear 
America  Singing,  by  Ruth  A.  Barnes. 

Singing  and  dramatizing  work  songs  ...  As  a special  activity 
pupils  might  locate  the  music  for  a work  song  and  prepare  to  present 
it  to  other  members  of  the  class.  “Blow  the  Man  Down,”  which  can  be 
found  in  I Hear  America  Singing,  is  an  example  of  “a  hoisting  chantey 
song”  that  has  a special  tune. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Sharing  reading  experiences  . . . This  unit  was  designed  to 
stimulate  young  people  to  read  more  extensively.  Frequent  opportunity, 
therefore,  should  be  given  for  sharing  the  stories  and  poems  the  pupils 
have  read  independently  so  that  interest  in  fanciful  tales  will  be  further 
heightened. 

Various  projects  may  be  attempted  during  these  periods  of  sharing  the 
stories — some  pupils  may  draw  pictures  illustrating  the  characters  or  the 
climax  of  a myth;  others  may  plan  a dramatization  of  a “tall  tale”  or 
nonsense  poem;  another  group  may  plan  to  retell  a story  with  one  pupil 
acting  as  the  storyteller,  but  pausing  occasionally  while  another  child 
reads  specific  details  from  'the  book  to  enhance  the  retelling. 
Comparing  versions  of  stories  . . .Tell  the  pupils  that  since 
“tall  tales”  and  myths  have  been  retold  for  several  generations,  various 
versions  of  a story  may  differ  in  style  and  detail.  Suggest  that  the  boys 
and  girls  select  a myth  or  “tall  tale”  and  read  several  different  versions. 
Allow  them  to  comment  on  and  make  comparisons  of  these  to  the  class. 
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Pages  171-196  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  V of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  . . . 


JVeig/dors  around 
t/ie  World 


HIS  UNIT  . . . takes  the  reader  to  other  lands  where  customs,  J 

I 

clothing,  language,  and  environment  are  different  from  our  own.  J 
Yet  the  characters  in  the  stories  are  neither  remarkable  nor  queer;  they 
are  human  and  understandable,  possessing,  as  all  people  do,  both 
good  and  bad  qualities.  Emphasis  on  the  common  traits  of  worthy 
people,  wherever  they  may  live,  rather  than  on  the  superficial  differ- 
ences of  custom  or  environment  is  especially  timely  and  useful  today. 
These  stories  help  awaken  in  the  reader  sympathy  for  and  understand- 
ing of  the  fundamental  similarities  in  neighbors  around  the  world. 

The  foreign  settings  of  the  selections  in  this  unit  include  the  plains 
of  Hungary,  the  fishing  waters  off  the  Lofoten  Islands,  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  and  the  uplands  of  Luzon.  Pupils  are  given  glimpses  of  the 
interests,  hopes,  fears,  and  living  conditions  of  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  faraway  lands.  In  “A  Borneo  Boy  Explores  America”  the 
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theme  is  reversed  and  pupils  see  how  foreign  our  own  country  and 
customs  might  seem  to  one  who  came  from  another  land. 

The  poem  “On  the  Moon,”  which  opens  the  unit,  suggests  the 
strangeness  of  distant  or  little-known  lands,  and  the  poem  “Road- 
ways,” which  closes  it,  suggests  the  lure  which  unfamiliar  roadways 
may  hold  for  the  traveler. 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Ask  pupils  to  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  for 
the  title  of  the  next  unit  and  the  titles  of  the  unit  stories.  Then  suggest 
that  pupils  turn  to  the  stories  and  look  at  the  pictures.  Encourage  com- 
ments as  to  where  each  story  might  take  place  and  ask  class  members  to 
tell  what  they  know  of  the  customs  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  places 
mentioned. 

Ask  what  poem  the  class  has  read  which  mentions  how  modern  inven- 
tions have  shortened  distances  between  points  on  the  earth’s  surface. 
When  pupils  suggest  “Sixty  Hours  Away,”  ask,  “Why  do  modern  inven- 
tions make  it  increasingly  necessary  for  nations  of  the  world  to  live 
together  as  neighbors?” 

Stimulate  further  discussion  of  the  real  need  for  neighborliness  among 
the  people  of  the  world  by  asking,  “Why  is  it  desirable  for  nations  to  be 
friendly?” 

Suggest  that  everyone  is  more  likely  to  be  friendly  toward  those  people 
and  those  ideas  with  which  he  is  familiar.  Ask,  “In  what  ways  can  under- 
standing between  world  neighbors  be  furthered?”;  e.g.,  reading,  seeing 
movies  about  people  in  other  countries,  listening  to  the  music  of  com- 
posers of  other  countries,  traveling,  and  being  eager  to  learn  about  and 
accept  the  ways  and  customs  of  people  who  come  from  other  countries 
or  who  seem  different  from  us. 

Before  beginning  this  unit,  the  teacher  should  make  a survey  of  slides, 
movies,  and  pictures  that  will  help  children  visualize  the  settings  of  the 
various  stories.  She  should  make  available  copies  of  such  magazines  as 
Junior  Red  Cross  Journal,  Travel,  and  The  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, as  well  as  books  and  stories  for  extension  reading.  For  a list  of  such 
books  see  pages  265-283  of  this  Guidebook  and  page  506  of  Paths  and 
Pathfinders. 
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◄ PACES  21  8-21  9 ► 


0*t  tke  Moo*t 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

This  imaginative  poem  is  similar  to  “The  Magnifying  Glass”  in  that  both 
are  poems  of  speculation.  In  “The  Magnifying  Glass”  the  poet  speculated 
on  the  world  about  him  and  concluded  with  the  feeling  that  the  magic 
glass  brought  everything  so  close  he  could  even  walk  to  the  moon.  In  this 
poem,  “On  the  Moon,”  the  poet  imagines  she  is  actually  on  the  moon 
and  speculates  on  how  the  earth  would  look  from  that  vantage  point. 

In  preparing  to  teach  this  poem  the  teacher  should  read  it  aloud  a 
few  times  to  sense  the  poet’s  mood  of  wonder. 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

To  establish  the  mood  of  the  poem  ask  pupils  to  look  carefully  at  the 
picture  on  pages  218  and  219  and  tell  what  they  see  and  what  they  think 
the  picture  portrays.  Be  careful,  however,  to  avoid  too  much  discussion 
lest  it  destroy  the  imaginative  mood.  Since  the  poem  speaks  largely  for 
itself,  have  pupils  read  it  silently  after  studying  the  picture.  Then  have  a 
member  of  the  class  read  the  second  stanza  aloud.  Ask  a pupil  to  explain 
why  the  earth  would  look  bigger  from  the  moon  than  the  moon  looks 
from  the  earth.  Elicit  that  the  poet  has  indicated  that  the  earth  is  larger 
than  the  moon.  (If  some  pupil  with  a scientific  background  suggests  that 
the  earth  is  not  ten  times  bigger,  tell  him  that  he  is  correct  and  that 
four  times  larger  is  a more  accurate  statement.)  Call  attention  to  the 
last  stanza  of  the  poem  and  ask,  “If  we  were  moon  children,  why  would 
the  earth  seem  strange?” 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

This  poem  is  sufficiently  short  so  that  a number  of  class  members  may  read 
it  aloud.  Encourage  each  volunteer  to  give  his  own  interpretation,  but 
lead  the  group  to  see  that  a quiet  and  meditative  reading  best  interprets 
the  mood  of  the  selection. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


TMnk-and-Do  Book  . . . Page  54  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  en- 
courages the  reader  to  speculate  on  and  to  visualize  some  of  the  earth's 
wonders  as  they  might  appear  if  viewed  from  the  moon. 

Enjoying  poetry  . . . Pupils  will  enjoy  hearing  the  teacher  read 
“Stars/’  by  Sara  Teasdale,  in  Silver  Pennies.  Class  members  who  especially 
like  poetry  might  read  Stars  Tonight;  Verses  New  and  Old  for  Boys 
and  Girls , by  Sara  Teasdale. 

The  teacher  might  also  suggest  that  pupils  look  for  other  poems  about 
the  moon  and  stars  to  include  in  a bibliography  for  the  bulletin  board. 
The  anthology  Stars  to  Steer  By  is  an  excellent  source  to  use.  The  poems 
“Crescent  Moon/’  by  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts;  “Silver/’  by  Walter  de 
la  Mare;  and  many  others  may  be  found  in  The  Golden  Flute.  “Moon 
Song,”  by  Hilda  Conkling,  in  Silver  Pennies , is  another  fine  poem  for  the 
class  members  to  read  and  add  to  the  bibliography. 

Extension  reading  . . . Pupils  who  are  interested  in  astronomy 
might  read  The  Stars  for  Sam , by  William  Maxwell  Reed;  Let’s  Look  at 
the  Stars,  by  Edwin  Brant  Frost;  When  the  Stars  Come  Out,  by  Robert 
H.  Baker;  and  Dipper  Full  of  Stars,  by  Lou  Williams. 

◄ PAGES  220-233  ► 

G&u&ut  Kate,  tyuym  Bud&pmii 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

After  pupils  have  read  the  title  of  this  story  tell  them  that  it  is  taken  from 
the  well-known  book  The  Good  Master,  by  Kate  Seredy.  Have  Hungary 
and  the  city  of  Budapest  located  on  a wall  map  of  Europe.  Ask,  “What 
interesting  information  have  you  heard  or  read  about  Hungary  and  its 
people?”  Members  of  the  class  might  mention,  or  the  teacher  might 
supply,  such  facts  as  these:  crop  raising  and  stock  herding  are  important 
occupations  in  Hungary,  most  of  the  people  live  on  farms  or  in  small 
villages,  there  are  few  cities,  and  customs  in  the  cities  are  very  different 
from  those  in  the  rural  areas. 
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Tell  the  class  that  the  setting  for  this  story  is  the  great  plains  area 
that  extends  many  miles  south  of  Budapest.  Refer  pupils  to  the  back- 
ground note  on  page  482  and  discuss  briefly  any  of  the  author’s  books 
with  which  they  are  already  familiar.  Then  ask  a member  of  the  class 
to  read  aloud  the  first  paragraph  of  the  story.  Suggest  that  pupils  finish 
reading  the  story  to  learn  how  Jancsi  enjoyed  the  visit  of  Cousin  Kate. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Because  Cousin  Kate  is  such  an  interesting  character,  attention  should  be 
centered  on  her  in  the  initial  discussion  of  the  story.  Ask,  “In  what  ways 
did  Cousin  Kate  surprise  you?  Would  you  enjoy  having  a cousin  like 
her  visit  you?  Why  or  why  not?”  Have  pupils  explain  why  Jancsi  was 
so  pleased  when  he  was  expecting  Kate  for  a long  visit.  Class  members 
should  point  out  that  Jancsi  was  lonesome  on  the  ranch,  that  he  was 
proud  to  have  a cousin  from  the  city  come  to  visit,  and  that  he  expected 
his  relative  to  be  like  a fairy  princess. 

Suggest  that  Jancsi  had  strange  ideas  about  the  world  beyond  the 
ranch  and  ask  pupils  why  this  was  true.  Then  ask,  “What  were  his  ideas 
about  Budapest  and  the  people  who  lived  there?  Where  did  Jancsi  get 
his  notions  about  trains?  Were  you  ever  surprised  when  you  saw  some- 
thing for  the  first  time  to  learn  that  your  ideas  about  it  had  been  very 
strange?  Tell  us  about  your  experience.” 

Next  have  pupils  tell  about  Cousin  Kate’s  introduction  to  Jancsi  and 
his  father.  Continue  the  discussion  by  encouraging  pupils  to  explain  how 
the  railroad  guard’s  opinion  of  Kate  was  later  borne  out.  As  this  explana- 
tion is  made,  pupils  should  point  out  the  things  Kate  did  and  said  that 
aroused  Jancsi’s  anger.  Conclude  the  discussion  of  Kate  by  asking  such  ques- 
tions as:  “How  did  Jancsi  feel  about  Kate  by  the  time  she  told  her  story 
to  the  family?  What  was  his  mother’s  attitude  toward  her?  In  what  way 
did  Jancsi’s  father  and  his  Uncle  Sandor  agree  about  Kate?  Would  you 
agree  with  them?  Why?” 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  though  Jancsi  and  Kate  lived  in 
the  same  country  they  did  not  understand  each  other’s  customs.  Ask,  “Do 
people  in  every  section  of  our  country  fully  understand  the  problems  and 
customs  of  those  in  every  other  section?  What  makes  you  think  as  you 
do?”  Pupils  may  suggest,  for  example,  that  frequently  those  who  live  in 
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rural  areas  are  unaware  of  the  problems  of  those  in  city  environments  or 
that  southern  cotton  farmers  are  unaware  of  the  problems  of  the  Great 
Plains  farmers,  and  vice  versa.  Ask,  “Why  do  you  think  'Cousin  Kate 
from  Budapest’  was  selected  for  the  unit  'Neighbors  Around  the  World’?” 

Call  attention  to  the  exceptionally  fine  descriptive  language  that  the 
author  uses  to  make  her  readers  sense  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  Hun- 
garian plains.  Have  children  skim  the  story  to  find  such  examples  as: 
“The  poplars  stood  like  solemn  sentinels,  whispering  to  the  wind”  (page 
223);  “a  flock  of  honking  geese  slowly  plodding  across  the  street” 
(page  224);  “immense  grassy  expanses  . . . shimmering  under  the  spring 
sun”  (page  228).  Have  pupils  examine  the  pictures  and  again  skim  the 
story  for  details  about  the  traditional  customs  and  styles  of  clothing  of  the 
people  of  rural  Hungary. 

If  a copy  of  The  Good  Master  is  available,  the  teacher  might  read  the 
last  page  and  a half  of  the  first  chapter  to  the  class.  These  paragraphs 
explain  what  Kate  was  contemplating  in  spite  of  her  demure  expression 
at  the  end  of  the  story  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Interpreting  figurative  language  ...  To  promote  the  ability 
to  recognize  and  appreciate  figurative  language,  tell  pupils  that  authors 
often  describe  one  thing  by  comparing  it  to  another  thing.  Ask  them  to 
look  at  page  221  to  see  if  they  can  find  a sentence  in  which  some  charac- 
teristic of  a person  is  described  in  this  way.  When  pupils  have  located 
“her  voice  would  be  like  honey,”  write  the  words  on  the  blackboard. 
Discuss  the  comparison  made  and  be  sure  pupils  understand  that  the 
sweetness  of  Cousin  Kate’s  voice  is  compared  to  the  sweetness  of  honey. 
Then  call  attention  to  and  list  other  comparisons;  for  example: 

“poplars  stood  like  solemn  sentinels’ ’ (page  223) 

“Jancsi  drove  . . . like  a king  in  a golden  coach”  (page  223) 

“clouds  of  white  dust  . . . were  like  star  dust”  (page  223) 

“houses  . . . were  like  pearls”  (pages  223-224) 

“eyes  round  and  shiny  like  big  black  cherries”  (page  224) 

“Kate,  looking  as  meek  as  Moses ” (page  225) 

“They  were  . . . like  two  little  bantam  roosters”  (page  226) 

“she  squirmed  like  a Tag  of  screaming  monkeys’  ” (page  227) 

Be  sure  pupils  understand  what  qualities  are  compared  in  each  instance. 
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Structural  and  phonetic  analysis  . . . This  lesson  is  designed 
to  promote  the  ability  to  determine  the  structure  of  a word  and  to  apply 
phonetic  analysis  to  the  root  word  or  syllables  within  a word  so  as  to  de- 
termine its  pronunciation.  First  write  the  following  sentences  on  the 
blackboard,  underlining  the  boldface  words. 

After  the  Hood , allotments  of  food  were  sent  by  airplane  to  the  people 
in  the  remote  town. 

The  beacon  light  helped  the  baffled  pilot  bring  the  plane  in  safely. 

The  nomad  tribes  moved  from  place  to  place  unmolested. 

The  wrestler  had  no  intention  of  losing  the  match. 

The  soldiers'  resourcefulness  helped  them  evade  the  enemy. 

Have  pupils  read  the  first  sentence  and  point  out  the  first  underlined 
word.  Ask,  '‘Do  you  see  a familiar  suffix  on  this  word?  Do  you  think  there 
is  a root  word?  Where  do  you  think  the  first  syllable  in  the  root  word 
ends?  What  makes  you  think  so?  Pronounce  the  root  word.  Which 
Syllable  did  you  accent?”  Have  pupils  pronounce  the  whole  word.  Then 
ask,  “What  do  you  think  this  word  means?”  Point  to  remote  and  ask 
pupils  to  pronounce  it  and  tell  whether  they  recognize  a root  word  in  it. 
Then  have  pupils  read  the  whole  sentence.  Ask,  “Do  these  words  fit  into 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence?”  Continue  with  the  other  sentences. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  55  and  56. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Planning  an  exhibit  . . . Pupils  may  prepare  an  exhibit  of  “Handi- 
crafts of  Our  Neighbors  Around  the  World.”  This  may  include  such 
objects  as  toys,  articles  made  of  cloth,  pottery,  metal  pieces,  and  other 
items  which  class  members  may  have  at  home.  Each  item  should  be 
labeled  with  a card  telling  the  name  of  the  owner,  where  the  article  came 
from,  and  any  interesting  notes  about  it. 

Writing  a business  letter  ...  A committee  might  be  selected  to 
write  to  The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  485  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City;  The  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Radio  City,  New 
York  City;  or  any  other  national  or  regional  broadcasting  stations  to  obtain 
information  about  forthcoming  programs  devoted  to  various  aspects  of 
the  lives  and  activities  of  people  in  other  countries. 
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Creative  art  . . . Pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  draw  or  paint  pictures 
showing  typical  activities  of  the  people  in  each  country  described  in  this 
unit.  Members  of  the  class  who  are  especially  interested  in  clay  work 
may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  model  figures  representing  story  char- 
acters. As  an  additional  activity,  the  girls  may  enjoy  dressing  dolls  in 
costumes  similar  to  the  ones  worn  by  the  characters  that  have  been  read 
about  in  the  unit.  The  pictures,  clay  figures,  and  dolls  might  be  grouped 
according  to  the  countries  they  represent  and  displayed  in  a class  or 
school-hall  exhibit. 

Planning  a Fair  ...  At  this  point,  encourage  pupils  to  plan  for  a 
“World  Neighbor  Fair”  to  be  observed  at  the  close  of  the  unit.  Have 
them  suggest  how  they  might  acquaint  themselves  with  aspects  of  life 
in  a foreign  country;  e.g.,  by  sharing  reading  experiences;  by  studying 
pictures  and  photographs;  by  collecting  magazine  and  newspaper  clippings 
about  world  neighbors;  by  hearing  phonograph  recordings  of  the  folk  songs 
and  musical  instruments  of  various  countries;  by  learning  some  of  the 
simple  folk  dances;  by  finding  out  about  some  of  the  national  dishes  of 
other  lands,  particularly  holiday  foods;  and  by  seeing  examples,  either 
first-hand  or  in  motion  pictures  or  photographs,  of  the  artistic  skill  and 
craftsmanship  of  other  nationalities. 

Extension  reading  . . . Call  pupils’  attention  to  the  Bibliography 
on  page  506  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders.  In  addition  to  The  Good  Master, 
seventh-graders  may  wish  to  read  The  Singing  Tree , by  Kate  Seredy. 
Dobry,  by  Monica  Shannon,  the  story  of  a Bulgarian  peasant  family, 
might  be  read  as  a contrast  to  the  Hungarian  story,  The  Good  Master. 
Pupils  may  also  be  interested  in  A Home  for  Keeps,  by  Mary  Virginia 
Provines,  which  is  a story  of  two  American  children  who  move  from  a 
city  to  a ranch.  Also  call  attention  to  those  books  in  the  Bibliography 
on  pages  265-283  of  this  Guidebook  that  are  available  in  the  classroom 
library. 

Wide  reading  of  books,  magazine  articles,  and  travel  folders  about 
life  in  other  lands  may  be  stimulated  by  letting  pupils  make  a class  scrap- 
book in  which  they  can  place  book  reviews,  riddles  about  popular  book 
characters,  and  sketches  that  they  have  prepared  about  their  favorite 
books.  From  the  outset,  these  materials  should  be  grouped  in  the  scrap- 
book according  to  countries. 
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i PAGES  234-240  ► 


Jdo^ot&n  Aduentute 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

An  examination  and  discussion  of  the  pictures  on  pages  234,  235,  and 
238  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  will  serve  to  arouse  pupils’  interest  in  the 
selection.  Give  adequate  time  for  the  careful  study  of  these  pictures  and 
then  guide  the  conversation  by  asking,  “What  clues  did  you  find  to  help 
you  determine  the  setting  of  the  selection?  What  do  you  think  this 
selection  is  about?” 

Have  the  Lofoten  Islands  located  on  a wall  map  of  Europe.  Explain 
that  the  Lofotens  are  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  off  the  coast  of  Norway 
and  that  they  are  very  rugged  and  have  deeply  indented  coasts.  Ask,  “What 
would  you  expect  the  chief  industry  of  the  islands  to  be?  Why  should  a 
group  of  Norwegian  fishermen  be  considered  our  neighbors?” 

Have  pupils  read  the  background  note  for  the  account  on  page  483. 
Ask,  “How  does  this  selection  differ  from  the  one  Miss  Seredy  wrote  about 
Hungary?”  Elicit  that  this  is  a factual  account  in  which  Miss  James  tells 
of  things  that  actually  happened  in  the  Lofoten  Islands,  whereas  Miss 
Seredy  simply  used  some  of  her  own  experiences  as  the  foundation  for 
her  story— not  all  the  events  she  mentioned  were  necessarily  true. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Because  this  selection  contains  unusual  information  and  because  readers 
vary  widely  in  their  interests,  pupils  may  or  may  not  agree  that  Miss 
James’  trip  was  an  adventure.  Pupils  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
mention  passages  in  the  account  which  support  their  viewpoints.  Have  a 
member  of  the  class  look  up  the  word  adventure  in  the  dictionary  and 
read  its  several  meanings  to  the  group.  Ask  pupils  to  select  the  meaning 
Miss  James  chose  to  illustrate  by  her  story.  Pupils  will  probably  conclude 
that  she  used  adventure  to  mean  an  unusual  experience. 

After  this  discussion,  suggest  that  the  author,  in  describing  her  visit 
to  the  Lofotens,  paints  vivid  word  pictures.  Lead  pupils  to  recall  several  of 
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these;  e.g.,  “Outlined  against  a background  of  the  flashing  aurora  borealis” 
(page  234),  “Already  the  crooked,  snow-covered  streets  were  crowded  with 
husky  Norsemen  in  dark  woolens  or  shiny  yellow  oilskins”  (page  235). 
List  on  the  blackboard  captions  for  the  word  pictures  suggested  and  when 
the  list  is  completed,  encourage  class  members  to  describe  the  pictures 
fully.  If  important  details  are  omitted,  have  pupils  refer  to  the  selection. 

Direct  attention  to  the  fishing  trip  by  asking,  “Would  you  like  to  be  a 
member  of  a fishing  crew  similar  to  the  one  Miss  James  accompanied? 
Why  or  why  not?”  In  the  ensuing  discussion  lead  pupils  to  include  such 
disadvantages  as  long  hours,  hard  work,  bitter  cold,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  sea;  and  such  advantages  as  membership  in  a jolly  crew,  the  excite- 
ment of  fighting  against  wind  and  waves,  and  the  thrill  of  a big  catch. 
When  reference  is  made  to  the  catch,  have  pupils  clarify  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  “owned  ‘lots’  in  the  boat  as  crew.”  Continue  the  discussion  by 
having  pupils  describe  a few  details  of  the  fishing  expedition. 

Lead  children  to  summarize  the  information  given  about  cod  by  ask- 
ing such  questions  as:  “In  what  ways  were  cod  prepared  for  market?  To 
what  countries  did  the  Lofotens  export  cod?  How  would  you  explain 
the  statement,  ‘Nothing  was  wasted’?  How  were  the  different  parts  of 
the  fish  used?  Why  is  Lofoten  cod-liver  oil  of  such  fine  quality?  Why 
are  the  fiords  of  the  Lofotens  good  places  for  the  cod  to  spawn?”  Focus 
attention  upon  the  methods  used  by  the  Norwegian  government  to  aid 
fishermen  and  to  promote  fairness  in  the  cod  industry.  Ask,  “How  did 
Norway  regulate  the  cod  industry?  What  institutions  were  established  to 
aid  the  fishermen?”  In  concluding  the  discussion  of  the  story,  ask  what 
qualities  the  Lofoten  fishermen  had  that  would  make  people  admire  them. 


EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Evaluating  Ideas  ...  The  following  procedures  are  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  ability  to  evaluate  the  validity  of  generalizations  and  to  develop 
an  awareness  of  the  need  for  sufficient  evidence  as  a basis  for  drawing 
sound  conclusions. 

Lead  pupils  to  recall  the  story  “Tony’s  Hobby”  in  Unit  I of  Paths 
and  Pathfinders.  Then  say,  “Suppose  a boy  from  Norway  read  this  story. 
If  that  were  the  only  story  he  had  ever  read  about  life  in  the  United 
States,  he  might  get  some  ideas  about  our  country  that  would  not  be 
entirely  correct.  He  might  decide,  for  example,  that  all  seventh-graders 
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attend  junior  high  schools.  Why  would  this  idea  be  an  inaccurate  one?" 
Discuss  this  last  question  with  pupils  and  then  ask  them  to  give  other  in- 
correct ideas  that  a foreign  boy  might  get  after  reading  the  one  story 
“Tony's  Hobby.”  Lead  pupils  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  each  idea  sug- 
gested. Ideas  such  as  the  following  might  be  considered. 

Pupils  in  the  United  States  who  don't  do  their  homework  have  to  stay 
forty-five  minutes  after  school. 

Almost  every  pupil  in  the  United  States  has  a hobby. 

As  pupils  evaluate  the  correctness  of  such  statements,  develop  the  idea 
that  the  statements  refer  only  to  life  in  a particular  school  and  district 
in  the  United  States.  Then  lead  them  to  see  that  these  statements  might 
have  to  be  changed  somewhat  to  be  accurate  about  even  one  section  of 
our  country. 

Develop  the  idea  with  pupils  that  they,  too,  may  get  wrong  or  incom- 
plete ideas  of  life  in  a foreign  country  after  reading  but  one  or  two  stories 
or  articles  about  that  country.  For  example,  have  them  examine  the 
following  ideas  about  life  in  Norway  that  might  be  gained  on  the  basis 
of  reading  the  one  selection,  “Lofoten  Adventure.” 

Cod  is  the  only  kind  of  fish  caught  in  Norway. 

There  are  few  women  in  Norway. 

Norwegian  cities  and  hamlets  are  built  around  Gords. 

There  are  few  trees  in  Norway. 

Most  men  in  Norway  earn  their  living  in  the  Gshing  industry. 

All  Gshing  villages  have  cod-liver  oil  plants. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  ideas,  emphasize  that  though  they  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  one  story  does  not  give  enough  information  or  evidence 
to  help  in  deciding  whether  or  not  they  are  true.  Ask,  “Where  would 
you  go  to  get  more  information  about  Norway?  Which  might  give  you 
more  detailed  and  accurate  information,  storybooks  or  reference  books? 
Why?  Which  might  help  you  feel  that  you  were  really  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  of  the  country?” 

Summarizing  ideas  in  outline  form  . . . The  first  part  of  this 
lesson  is  designed  to  develop  pupils'  ability  to  identify  main  ideas.  Sug- 
gest that  the  story  “Lofoten  Adventure”  gives  much  information  about 
the  Norwegian  codfish  industry  before  the  war  and  write  this  topic  on  the 
blackboard  as  a title.  Remind  the  class  that  Miss  James  makes  it  clear 
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that  the  war  interrupted  the  industry  and  that  she  gives  no  information 
about  it  since  that  time.  Then  have  pupils  skim  “Lofoten  Adventure” 
to  determine  the  main  ideas  about  the  codfish  industry  that  the  author 
discussed.  The  teacher  should  write  pupils’  suggestions  on  the  blackboard 
as  topics  under  the  title.  The  list  of  main  topics  should  include: 

The  Norwegian  Codfish  Industry  Before  the  War 

I.  How  the  fishermen  prepared  for  the  fishing  season 

II.  How  the  fishermen  were  housed  during  the  fishing  season 

III.  Why  cod  were  plentiful  in  the  Lofoten  region 

IV.  How  the  government  regulated  the  cod  industry 

V.  How  the  fishermen  caught  cod 

VI.  How  the  Norwegians  prepared  cod  for  market 

The  second  part  of  this  lesson  is  designed  to  promote  the  ability  to 
identify  relationships  between  main  and  subordinate  ideas.  The  teacher 
should  write  the  first  main  topic  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  pupils  to 
suggest  appropriate  subtopics  to  place  under  it.  Each  suggestion  should 
be  evaluated  by  the  members  of  the  class  to  be  sure  that  it  really  explains 
how  Lofoten  fishermen  prepared  for  the  fishing  season.  This  same  pro- 
cedure should  be  continued  with  the  other  main  topics. 

The  final  outline  should  be  similar  to  the  following  one: 

The  Norwegian  Codfish  Industry  Before  the  War 

I.  How  the  fishermen  prepared  for  the  hshing  season 

A.  Gathered  in  the  Lofoten  Islands 

B.  Found  living  quarters 

C.  Mended  nets , arranged  for  bait , and  readied  boats 

II.  How  the  fishermen  were  housed  during  the  fishing  season 

A.  Lived  on  their  own  boats 

B.  Bunked  with  relatives  or  friends 

C.  Lived  in  rooming  houses 

D.  Lived  in  rorbus 

III.  Why  cod  were  plentiful  in  the  Lofoten  region 

A.  Came  to  spawn  in  the  warm  Lofoten  fiords 

B.  Found  abundant  food  there 

IV.  How  the  government  regulated  the  cod  industry 

A.  Set  up  special  courts  to  settle  disputes  regarding  fishing  rights 

B.  Allotted  certain  areas  of  sea  to  net  fishermen , other  areas  to 

hook-and-line  fishermen 

C.  Gave  special  signals  for  hshing  boats  to  set  out  and  to  return 

D.  Patrolled  the  seas  and  enforced  hshing  rules 
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V.  How  the  fishermen  caught  cod 

A.  Placed  baited  lines  in  parallel  positions  across  the  sea  and  an- 
chored them  to  the  buoys 

B.  Hauled  up  the  weighted  lines  to  which  the  trotline  was  attached 

C.  Snapped  each  hook  loose  as  the  cod  Hopped  on  the  deck 
VI.  How  the  Norwegians  prepared  cod  for  market 

A.  Cleaned  cod  on  fishing  boats  as  they  returned  to  port 

B.  Packed  early  catches  in  ice  for  shipment  abroad 

C.  Cut  tongues  from  fish  heads  and  smoked  them 

D.  Dried  heads  for  food  for  cattle 

E.  Made  some  cod  into  clipfish 

F.  Dried  some  cod  for  shipment  abroad 

G.  Made  cod-liver  oil  from  the  livers 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . .Use  page  57. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Using  reference  materials  . . . Some  pupils  may  be  interested  in 
learning  such  facts  about  the  codfish  industry  as:  regions  where  codfishing 
is  important,  different  methods  used  in  catching  and  preparing  fish  for 
market,  government  regulations  in  regard  to  codfishing,  and  uses  of  the 
fish.  For  such  information  pupils  may  use  encyclopedias,  geographies, 
magazine  articles,  and  other  reference  materials.  Time  should  be  pro- 
vided for  these  pupils  to  report  their  findings  to  the  class. 

Enjoying  poetry  ...  If  the  poem  “The  Sea  Wolf,"  by  Violet  Mc- 
Dougal,  is  available,  the  teacher  may  read  aloud  this  account  of  an 
amusing  superstition  among  early  fishermen.  The  poem  may  be  found 
| in  My  Poetry  Book. 

j 

Enjoying  riddles  ...  A committee  of  pupils  may  choose  selections 
| from  Riddles  Around  the  World,  a collection  by  Otto  Zoff,  and  present 
them  during  a class  period  for  other  members  of  the  group  to  answer. 

Extension  reading  . . . Call  pupils’  attention  to  the  library  books 
mentioned  on  page  506  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  and  ask  them  to  cite 
the  ones  that  would  probably  give  information  about  Norway.  Seventh- 
graders  might  also  enjoy  The  Gulf  Stream , by  Ruth  Brindze;  Deep  Silver , 
by  Nora  Burglon;  Out  of  the  Net,  by  Mary  D.  Edmonds;  and  Pirates  of 
Icy  Strait,  by  Margaret  Bell. 
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◄ PACES  2 4 1 -249  ► 


fyanmeb  ofi  Paimpol 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

In  informal  conversation  have  pupils  distinguish  between  fiction  and 
nonfiction  in  literature.  Encourage  them  to  cite  examples  of  each,  using 
material  they  have  already  read  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders.  Among  the 
nonfiction  selections,  class  members  should  mention  “Life  Raft,”  “Lofoten 
Adventure,”  and  “Sound-Effects  Man.”  Ask  pupils  to  read  the  back- 
ground note  for  “Farmer  of  Paimpol”  on  page  *484  to  decide  whether 
this  selection  is  fiction  or  nonfiction. 

Call  pupils’  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  “Lofoten  Adventure”  the 
Norwegian  fishermen  were  so  near  the  fishing  grounds  that  they  went 
out  from  the  islands  each  day.  Ask  the  class  to  read  page  241  to  find  out 
how  long  the  fishermen  in  “Farmer  of  Paimpol”  were  gone  on  one  fish- 
ing trip  (six  months).  Then  ask,  “Why  do  you  think  they  were  gone 
so  long?”  Have  a pupil  locate  Brittany  on  a wall  map  and  tell  the  class 
that  the  Breton  fishing  fleet  in  the  story  operated  from  there.  After 
another  pupil  has  located  Iceland,  ask  members  of  the  class  to  estimate 
the  distance  between  Brittany  and  Iceland. 

Explain  to  pupils  that  young  Perrik,  the  main  character  in  this  story, 
wanted  more  than  anything  else  to  go  with  the  fishing  fleet  to  Iceland; 
yet  it  was  his  lot  to  be  a farmer.  Suggest  that  pupils  read  the  story  to 
learn  the  important  discovery  he  made  while  he  stayed  at  home. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Begin  the  discussion  by  asking,  “What  was  Perrik’s  first  reaction  to  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself?”  Pupils  may  suggest  his  bitter  dis- 
appointment because  he  couldn’t  go  to  sea.  Then  elicit  that  this  story 
tells  how  Perrik  reconciled  his  desire  to  go  to  sea  with  the  necessity  for 
staying  at  home.  Direct  pupils  to  find  and  read  the  first  lines  which 
indicate  Perrik’s  change  of  heart  (“.  . . something  new  began  to  swell  in 
his  heart,”  page  245).  Then  ask,  “Was  Perrik  eventually  reconciled  to 
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his  role  as  a stay-at-home  worker?  What  factors  contributed  to  his 
change  of  heart?” 

To  help  pupils  locate  material  to  verify  a specific  point,  have  them 
skim  the  story  and  cite  examples  of  how  Perrik  proved  his  value  as  a 
“Farmer  of  Paimpol.”  Then  lead  pupils  to  describe  the  long,  hard  trip 
of  the  fishermen  and  contrast  their  hardships  with  the  equally  heavy 
burden  of  those  who  stayed  at  home  to  watch  and  wait. 

Through  discussion  clarify  pupils’  understanding  of  such  phrases  as 
these:  “ships  would  toss  and  groan  in  laboring  seas”  (page  241);  “dark, 
foam-laced  waters”  (page  244);  “the  stern  Breton  coast  began  to  blossom 
into  lines  of  gentleness”  (page  245);  and  “the  first  sting  of  Perrik’s  dis- 
appointment was  past”  (page  246). 

Conclude  the  discussion  of  the  story  by  asking,  “Would  you  consider 
Perrik  a hero?  Why  or  why  not?  What  message,  if  any,  do  you  think 
the  author  has  for  the  reader?” 


EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Using  pronunciation  keys  ...  In  some  instances  different  dia- 
critical marks  are  used  in  different  dictionaries  to  represent  the  same 
sound.  Pupils  should  not  be  expected  to  memorize  a certain  pronuncia- 
tion key;  rather,  they  should  be  expected  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  use 
pronunciation  keys.  Since  vowel  sounds  in  accented  syllables  are  pro- 
nounced more  distinctly  than  those  in  unaccented  syllables,  the  exercise 
below  presents  only  the  diacritical  marks  which  are  commonly  used  in 
accented  syllables.  Write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

hat,  age,  care,  far;  it,  ice;  hot,  open,  order 
ban'dij  far'i 

fol  gat 

fol'o  in  vit' 

in  tend'  dis  kard' 

ate,  rare,  cat,  far;  bite,  pm;  no,  or,  top 
ban'dij  far'! 

fol  gat 

fol'o  in  vit' 

in  tend'  dis  kard' 
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Explain  to  the  pupils  that  in  some  instances  different  symbols  are 
used  in  different  glossaries  or  dictionaries  to  represent  the  same  sound. 
Compare  the  two  keys  given  above.  Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  that 
although  different  key  words  and  in  some  cases  different  diacritical 
marks  are  used,  the  vowel  sounds  that  are  indicated  are  the  same  in 
both  keys.  Using  the  first  key,  have  pupils  look  at  the  first  phonetic 
spelling  in  the  list  below  it,  tell  what  two  key  words  indicate  the  two 
vowel  sounds  in  the  word  and  what  syllable  is  accented.  Then  have 
them  pronounce  the  word.  Write  the  word  bandage  in  front  of  the 
phonetic  spelling.  Repeat  with  the  second  key,  again  writing  the  word 
bandage  before  its  pronunciation.  Continue  in  like  manner  with  the 
other  pronunciations,  having  pupils  use  both  keys. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  58  and  59. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Dramatizing  a story  ...  As  preparation  for  dramatizing  “Farmer 
of  Paimpol”  or  using  it  for  a radio  script,  have  pupils  read  the  story 
aloud.  Then  ask  members  of  the  class  to  suggest  the  five  main  parts,  or 
scenes,  into  which  the  story  quite  naturally  divides.  Write  on  the  black- 
board various  suggestions  that  the  pupils  offer  and  encourage  discussion 
and  evaluation  of  these.  Eventually,  the  scenes  decided  upon  should  be: 

Scene  I —Perrik  and  Madame  Guelou  watch  the  ships  sail. 

Scene  II  —Monsieur  YfEniac  comes  to  treat  Madame  s sick  cow. 

Scene  III— Madame  Guelou  makes  a pilgrimage  to  St.  Loup  le  Petit. 
Scene  IV—Perrik  warns  La  Paimpolaise. 

Scene  V —Y ann  meets  Perrik  at  the  harbor. 

Before  pupils  dramatize  the  story  as  a whole,  ask  volunteers  to  act 
out  each  of  the  scenes  that  have  been  suggested.  Encourage  pupils  to 
keep  the  action  of  the  story  moving,  to  use  both  original  conversation 
and  appropriate  expressions  from  the  story,  and  to  speak  as  they  think  the 
story  characters  would. 

Extension  reading  . . . The  story  “Farmer  of  Paimpol”  should  en- 
courage children  to  read  many  of  the  good  books  now  available  about 
our  European  neighbors;  for  example,  Wind  Island,  by  Hedvig  Collin. 
For  seventh-graders  who  enjoy  easy  books  there  is  The  Wishing  Window  7 
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by  Hortense  Flexner;  The  Village  That  Learned  to  Ready  by  Elizabeth 
Kent  Tarshis;  and  A Norwegian  Farm,  by  Fru  Marie  Hamsun.  During 
this  unit  the  teacher  will  find  the  book  list,  Treasure  for  the  Taking,  by 
Anne  Thaxter  Eaton,  particularly  helpful  in  indicating  recent  publications. 
Also  call  attention  to  those  books  in  the  Bibliography  on  pages  265-283 
of  this  Guidebook  that  are  available  in  the  classroom  library. 

◄ PAGES  250-259  ► 


VUe  cMotee.  ajj  the.  SwotoH 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

In  informal  conversation  encourage  pupils  to  contribute  any  interesting 
information  they  know  about  the  Philippine  Islands.  After  a brief  dis- 
( cussion  tell  pupils  that  the  setting  of  the  story  “The  Horse  of  the  Sword’7 
is  Luzon,  the  chief  island  of  the  Philippine  group.  Have  a pupil  locate 
these  islands  on  a wall  map,  pointing  out  their  position  in  relation  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  California,  and  Australia.  Suggest  that  pupils  read  the 
background  note  on  page  484  to  find  why  the  author  chose  the  Philippines 
I as  a setting  for  his  story. 

Mention  that  in  this  story  pupils  will  find  the  characters  much  like  the 
people  of  our  own  country.  Suggest  that  Maning  might  easily  be  one  of 
their  own  American  friends  telling  his  experiences.  Next  ask  a member 
of  the  class  to  read  aloud  the  first  two  paragraphs  on  page  250.  Then 
have  pupils  read  the  story  to  find  out  which  horse  trader’s  prophecy 
came  true. 


EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Initiate  discussion  of  the  story  by  encouraging  comments  on  the  old  horse 
trader’s  prophecy  and  how  it  came  true.  Then  ask  what  kind  of  boy 
Maning  was.  Elicit  that  he  was  persistent  in  securing  and  in  training  the 
horse  he  wanted,  he  was  eager  to  defeat  the  boasting  horse  owners,  but 
he  was  more  interested  in  Moro  Glory’s  safety  than  in  winning  the  race. 
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Then  ask,  “What  did  you  like  best  about  Maning?  Would  you  like  to 
have  him  for  a neighbor?”  Pupils’  opinions  may  vary,  and  the  judgments 
of  all  should  be  respected.  Encourage  pupils  to  point  out  ways  in  which 
Maning  seemed  like  boys  they  know;  e.g.,  he  was  a member  of  his  school 
track  team,  he  insisted  on  his  father’s  carrying  out  the  agreement,  he 
felt  guilty  about  disobeying  his  mother,  he  loved  his  horse,  and  he  was 
excited  about  his  participation  in  the  race. 

Direct  attention  to  the  story  plot  by  asking  such  questions  as,  “Why 
was  Maning  given  a horse?  What  were  the  opinions  about  the  horse 
the  boy  selected?  How  did  Maning  train  his  'Horse  of  the  Sword’?  Why 
was  the  horse  so  named?  Why  was  the  boy  anxious  to  enter  the  Feria 
races?  What  attempt  was  made  to  keep  Maning  from  entering  the  race?” 
Ask  pupils  to  explain  just  how  Moro  Glory  proved  himself  “ ‘a  true  mount 
for  a chieftain’  ” and  “ ‘a  free  man’s  fighting  horse.’  ” 

When  reference  is  made  to  the  illustrations,  have  pupils  tell  which 
parts  of  the  pictures  clearly  indicate  a foreign  land.  If  necessary,  have 
class  members  refer  to  the  pictures  on  pages  253  and  256-257.  Lead 
pupils  to  mention  the  kind  of  trees,  the  houses,  the  clothing,  and  the 
different  nationalities  shown. 

Finally  have  someone  read  orally  the  last  two  paragraphs  on  page  259. 
Conclude  the  discussion  of  the  story  by  encouraging  comments  about 
the  meaning  of  these  paragraphs. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Identifying  a story  setting  ...  To  promote  awareness  of  details 
that  aid  in  determining  a story  setting,  have  pupils  point  out  unusual 
words  or  phrases  in  this  story  that  indicate  that  the  action  does  not  take 
place  in  the  United  States;  e.g.,  “Luzon  uplands”  (page  250),  “old  Philip- 
pine horse  traders”  (page  250),  “pesos”  (page  251),  “language  of  the 
Tinggians”  (page  252),  “ ‘Kiph’  ” (page  253),  “‘Moro  Glorioso  ” (page 
254),  “‘the  Feria  races’”  (page  254),  and  “burno”  (page  254).  List 
the  words  and  phrases  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  suggested. 

Recognizing  figurative  language  . . . Pupils’  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  author’s  use  of  figurative  language  may  be  strengthened 
by  asking  them  to  cite  examples  of  Mr.  Buaken’s  numerous  descriptive 
phrases  referring  to  horses  in  the  story.  Ask  pupils  also  to  indicate  the 
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name  of  the  horse  described  and  write  their  suggestions  on  the  black- 
board. Pupils  may  suggest  some  of  the  following.  Page  numbers  have 
been  indicated  for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher: 

“a  bandit's  horse”  (Moro  Glory)  (page  250) 
uthis  outlaw  colt”  (Moro  Glory)  (page  251) 

“ ‘untamable  outlaw’ ” (Moro  Glory)  (page  252) 

“a  raging  outlaw”  (Moro  Glory)  (page  252) 

“a  miracle  of  glossy  horseflesh”  (Moro  Glory)  (pages  252-253) 

“ The  Horse  of  the  Sword”  (Moro  Glory)  (page  254) 

“a  beauty”  (Tango)  (page  254) 

“a  gleaming  sorrel”  (Allahsan)  (page  255) 

“a  silver-white  horse”  (Purao)  (page  255) 

“the  black  satin  horse”  (Katarman)  (page  255) 

“the  black  thunder  horse”  (Katarman)  (page  258) 

Next  ask  pupils  to  select  from  the  list  on  the  board  the  phrases  that 
represent  the  use  of  figurative  language,  that  is,  that  contain  words  not 
used  in  their  exact  or  literal  meanings.  In  cases  where  members  of  the 
class  disagree  with  the  following  choice  of  phrases,  allow  time  for  pupils 
to  interpret  different  viewpoints:  “a  silver-white  horse,”  “the  black  satin 
horse,”  “this  outlaw  colt,”  “ ‘untamable  outlaw/  ” “a  raging  outlaw,” 
“The  Horse  of  the  Sword,”  and  “the  black  thunder  horse.” 

Using  pronunciation  keys  . . .To  promote  the  ability  to  use 
pronunciation  keys,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  keys  and  lists  of  words 
given  below.  Compare  the  two  keys,  leading  pupils  to  note  that  the 
keys  present  the  same  seven  vowel  sounds.  Then  have  pupils  pronounce 
the  phonetic  spellings  given  below  each  key. 


let,  be,  term; 

cup,  put, 

rule,  use 

hed 

blud 

fuz 

feld 

se 

chern 

lak 

huk 

gruf 

biit 

belt 

spun 

gerl 

liip 

liis 

bem 

kub 

kiik 

eve,  end;  cube, 

burn,  up; 

food,  foot 

lef 

lurn 

poot 

yooth 

twurl 

turn 

left 

pup 

tooth 

skwurm 

pur 

step 

uz 

room 

truk 

tem 

blud 

te 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  60,  61,  and  62. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Creative  art  . . . Pupils  interested  in  art  might  be  encouraged  to 
draw  or  paint  pictures  to  illustrate  the  story  or  to  sketch  other  famous 
horses  about  which  they  have  read.  A collection  of  the  pupils’  creative 
work  might  be  used  as  an  exhibit  for  the  classroom. 

Extension  reading  . . . Pupils  who  enjoy  stories  about  horses  might 
like  Smoky,  the  Cow  Horse  and  Scorpion,  by  Will  James;  Big  Red , by 
C.  W.  Anderson;  My  Friend  Flicka  and  Thunderhead,  by  Mary  O’Hara; 
and  The  Black  Stallion,  by  Walter  Farley.  Ocean  Outposts,  by  Helen 
Follett,  gives  interesting  information  about  the  Philippine  Islands.  Better 
readers  might  read  They  Were  Expendable,  by  William  Lindsay  White, 
and  Call  It  Courage,  by  Armstrong  Sperry. 


Have  pupils  turn  to  page  260  and  read  the  title  of  the  next  selection. 
Ask,  “What  do  you  think  we  might  explore  in  America?”  Elicit  that 
many  persons  spend  their  vacations  exploring  places  unfamiliar  to  them; 
people  sometimes  explore  cities  by  taking  streetcar  and  bus  rides;  and 
people  often  explore  new  neighborhoods  by  going  on  bicycle  trips  or 
walks.  Explain  that  to  someone  from  another  country  and  a very  different 
environment,  exploring  America  is  even  more  fascinating  than  to  those 
of  us  who  live  here.  Suggest  that  the  Borneo  boy  found  this  to  be  true. 

Next  have  a pupil  locate  Borneo  on  a wall  map  of  the  world  and  allow 
members  of  the  class  to  tell  anything  of  interest  that  they  may  know 
about  the  island.  Explain  that  Saudin,  the  Borneo  boy,  was  a native  of  a 
small  village  in  the  interior  of  Borneo  and  that  on  his  arrival  in  America 
his  first  adventures  were  in  New  York  City. 

Ask  members  of  the  class  to  mention  what  things  in  New  York  City 
might  surprise  a native  of  Borneo.  Write  pupils’  suggestions  on  the  black- 
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◄ PAGES  260-269  ► 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 


board  and  tell  them  that  after  reading  the  selection  they  can  compare 
their  list  with  the  incidents  in  “A  Borneo  Boy  Explores  America.” 

Suggest  that  the  class  read  the  background  note  on  page  485  before 
reading  to  find  out  about  Saudin’s  experiences  in  New  York  City. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  guide  the  discussion  of  Saudin’s  experiences  in 
New  York  City  and  compare  the  surprising  things  he  saw  with  those 
written  on  the  blackboard.  Give  pupils  an  opportunity  to  tell  what  most 
surprised  them  in  Saudin’s  report  of  his  visit.  Ask,  “How  did  Saudin’s 
idea  of  the  size  of  cities  change?”  If  necessary,  have  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  story  reread.  Direct  attention  to  the  route  which  Saudin  and 
his  party  took  to  America  by  having  pupils  skim  the  first  three  pages 
of  the  story  to  find  the  names  of  the  places  Saudin  mentioned.  As  these 
places  are  named,  the  teacher  should  list  them  in  order  on  the  black- 
board. Have  a pupil  use  this  list  to  trace  the  route  on  a wall  map  of  the 
world.  Encourage  other  members  of  the  class  to  mention  things  of 
interest  that  Saudin  told  about  these  various  places. 

To  check  comprehension  further,  ask  such  questions  as:  “Why  did 
Saudin  go  to  America?  How  was  he  able  to  pass  his  entrance  test  in 
reading?  What  was  Saudin’s  explanation  of  why  there  were  so  many 
names  in  lights?  What  is  their  real  purpose?  What  was  his  explanation 
for  riding  on  trains?  Why  was  he  surprised  at  women’s  winter  clothing? 
Why  did  he  prefer  flying  in  Borneo  to  flying  in  the  United  States?” 

There  are  many  unusual  ideas  and  expressions  in  this  story.  To  make 
pupils  more  aware  of  these,  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard, 
omitting  the  page  numbers  included  here  to  indicate  for  the  teacher 
where  Saudin’s  descriptions  may  be  found:  fog  (page  260),  ice  (page  261), 
New  York  City  (page  263),  elevator  (page  263),  neon  lights  (page  265), 
applause  (page  266),  Automat  (page  266),  and  silverware  (page  267).  Ask 
pupils  to  skim  the  story  to  find  the  sentence  which  Saudin  uses  to  express 
his  reaction  to  each.  Have  the  sentences  read  aloud. 

Lead  pupils  to  reflect  on  Saudin’s  character  by  asking,  “What  qualities 
did  the  Borneo  boy  possess  that  you  would  like  a friend  of  yours  to  have?” 
Ask,  “Why  do  you  think  Saudin  said,  ‘never  will  I forget  America’?  Do 
you  think  life  in  Borneo  would  seem  as  strange  to  you  as  life  in  America 
seemed  to  Saudin?  Why?” 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Justifying  statements  ...  To  extend  ability  to  justify  statements 
on  the  basis  of  ideas  gained  from  reading,  ask  pupils  to  find  and  read 
aloud  sentences  in  the  story  to  justify  each  of  the  statements  below.  Page 
numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  for  the  teacher  the  pages  which  pupils 
may  use  in  justifying  the  statements. 

Martin  Johnson  was  sincerely  interested  in  Saudin  s welfare,  (pages  262 , 
264,  266,  268) 

Saudin  had  learned  that  cleanliness  is  a part  of  a sound  health  program. 
(page  263) 

The  Borneo  boy  found  New  York  City  entertaining,  (pages  263,  264, 
263,  266,  268) 

Sometimes  Saudin  did  not  enjoy  his  American  meals,  (page  267) 

Saudin  will  always  remember  Mr.  Johnson,  (page  269) 

Using  pronunciation  keys  . . . Suggestions  for  presenting  the  pro- 
nunciation keys  used  in  three  different  dictionaries  are  given  below.  The 
teacher  should  present  all  three  keys. 

With  the  Thorndike-Century  Junior  Dictionary  (Revised  Edition), 
proceed  as  follows:  Have  pupils  turn  to  page  3 and  find  the  pronunciation 
key  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Have  them  compare  this  key  with  the 
one  used  in  the  Glossary  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders.  When  pupils  have 
determined  that  the  two  keys  use  the  same  symbols  for  the  same  vowel 
sounds,  have  them  turn  to  another  page  in  the  dictionary,  find  the  key, 
and  work  out  the  pronunciation  of  a few  words  on  the  page. 

With  Webster’s  Elementary  Dictionary  have  pupils  turn  to  page  1 
and  find  the  pronunciation  key.  First  call  attention  to  the  sounds  of  a 
that  are  used  in  accented  syllables;  i.e.,  ale,  care,  add,  arm,  and  ask.  Then 
explain  that  if  long  a is  used  in  an  unaccented  syllable,  it  is  marked  as  it 
is  in  chaotic.  A chart  showing  paired  symbols  and  their  relation  to  ac- 
cented and  unaccented  syllables  will  help  pupils  use  this  key;  for  example: 


Accented 

Unaccented 

Accented 

Unaccented 

ale 

chaotic 

ill 

charity 

add 

account 

old 

obey 

ask 

sofa 

odd 

connect 

eve 

event 

cube 

unite 

end 

silent 

up 

circus 
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Lead  pupils  to  observe  that  the  symbol  - is  used  for  a long  vowel  sound 
in  an  accented  syllable  and  J in  an  unaccented  syllable.  Also  point  out 
that  if  a short  vowel  sound  is  used  in  an  unaccented  syllable,  the  letter  is 
printed  in  italics. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  other  symbols  listed  in  the  pronunciation 
key.  Then  see  if  they  can  derive  the  pronunciation  of  absolute , absorbent , 
and  abstain  through  the  use  of  the  pronunciation  key.  Have  them  turn 
to  another  page  and  derive  the  pronunciation  of  several  words. 

With  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary  for  Schools , follow  the  general 
procedure  suggested  above,  comparing  the  symbols  generally  used  for 
accented  and  unaccented  syllables;  e.g.,  a,  a;  a,  a. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  63,  64,  and  65. 


EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Using  reference  materials.  . . A committee  of  volunteers  from 
the  class  might  try  to  solve  this  problem:  As  Saudin  traveled  from  one 
city  to  another,  each  seemed  larger  than  the  one  before.  Was  this  actually 
true,  according  to  population  figures,  or  was  this  merely  Saudin’s  im- 
pression? The  teacher  may  suggest  that  the  pupils  use  a world  almanac 
and  an  encyclopedia,  first  reviewing  the  story  and  making  a list  of  the 
cities  in  the  order  in  which  Saudin  visited  them.  The  teacher  may  find 
the  committee’s  report  similar  to  the  following  list: 


City 

Kainpong  Ambua.1 

Sandakan 

Singapore 

Columbo 

Capetown 

Dakar 

New  York  City 


Population 

30 

13,826 

769,216 

284,155 

173,412 

76,100 

7,454,995 


Extension  reading  . . . Pupils  who  have  found  Saudin’s  account 
entertaining  might  enjoy  Golden  Gate,  by  Valenti  Angelo,  the  adven- 
tures of  an  Italian  boy  who  comes  to  make  a new  home  in  America;  and 
Paradise  Valley,  by  the  same  author.  For  contrast,  pupils  might  read 
Wonderful  Voyage,  by  Ruth  Holberg,  in  which  some  children  go  on  a 
whaling  expedition  with  their  father. 
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PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

In  this  poem  as  in  numerous  others,  John  Masefield  voices  his  intense 
love  of  the  sea.  All  poetry  carries  sound,  but  in  “Roadways”  the  reader’s 
problem  is  to  express  the  tone  color.  The  teacher  should  analyze  her  own 
reactions  as  she  reads  the  poem  aloud.  She  may  need  to  read  it  several 
times,  asking  herself  how  strongly  she  can  feel  the  smooth  roll  of  the 
waves  and  the  constant  rhythm  of  the  sea.  She  must  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
waves,  as,  for  example,  in  such  lines  as:  “Leads  me,  lures  me,  calls  me” 
and  “My  road  calls  me,  lures  me.” 

If  a line  could  be  used  to  show  the  rolling  rhythm  of  the  first  two 
stanzas,  it  might  be  drawn  like  this: 


One  road  leads  to  London, 
One  road  runs  to  Wales; 
My  road  leads  me  seawards 


The  almost  staccato  pulse  of  the  waves  in  each  of  the  last  lines  of  the 
first  two  stanzas  might  be  shown  by: 


To  the  white  dipping  sails.  and  Where  the  bronzed  sailors  go. 


The  third  stanza  returns  to  the  easy,  rolling  cadence  that  flows  from 
one  line  to  the  next.  In  the  fourth  stanza  the  accented  pulse  of  the  waves 
is  felt  again  in  “The  salt  spray  in  my  eyes.”  The  remainder  of  the  poem 
repeats  the  smooth  movement  of  the  fluid  rhythm. 

The  teacher  may  find  after  she  has  read  the  poem  several  times  that 
her  interpretation  differs  from  the  one  given  here.  Several  interpretations 
are  possible,  of  course,  and  the  teacher  is  ready  to  present  the  poem  to 
her  class  when  she  is  confident  of  her  ability  to  convey  to  her  listeners 
her  own  reaction  to  the  poem. 
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PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 


Have  pupils  turn  to  page  486  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  and  read  the 
background  note  for  “Roadways.”  Tell  pupils  that  throughout  the  poem 
Masefield  has  presented  first  the  rolling  rhythm  of  the  waves  and  then  the 
rise  of  the  waves,  as  in  the  lines  “To  the  white  dipping  sails.”  The  teacher 
might  read  the  first  two  stanzas  aloud  so  that  pupils  can  recognize  these 
two  variations  in  rhythm. 

After  the  class  has  read  the  poefti  silently,  call  attention  to  the  fourth 
stanza,  whose  rhythm  is  like  that  of  the  first  two,  while  the  third,  fifth, 
and  sixth  stanzas  are  presented  entirely  in  the  smooth,  rolling  rhythm 
used  in  the  first  line. 

Ask,  “How  has  Masefield  drawn  a strong  contrast  between  his  roadway 
and  the  roadways  of  other  men?”  Elicit  that  he  describes  other  roads  in 
such  matter-of-fact  statements  as,  “One  road  leads  to  London,  One  road 
runs  to  Wales”  and  “One  road  leads  to  the  river”;  but  for  his  roadway 
he  uses  descriptive  words  that  are  colorful  and  exciting.  Have  pupils 
mention  the  word  pictures  that  the  poet  portrays;  e.g.,  “white  dipping 
sails,”  “bronzed  sailors,”  “green  tossing  sea,”  and  the  “mad  salt  sea-wind.” 

Then  ask,  “What  lines  in  the  poem  prove  that  Masefield  loves  the 
sea?”  Pupils  may  suggest,  “Leads  me,  lures  me,  calls  me”;  “A  road  with- 
out earth’s  road-dust  Is  the  right  road  for  me”;  etc. 

Ask  pupils  why  they  think  this  poem  was  selected  to  conclude  the  unit 
based  on  the  theme  “Neighbors  Around  the  World.”  Bring  out  in  the 
discussion  that  John  Masefield  implies  that  distant  places  are  interesting 
and  attractive  and  that  the  poem  conveys  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  has 
always  led  some  people  to  far  parts  of  the  world. 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

The  teacher  should  read  the  whole  poem  aloud  to  establish  the  different 
examples  of  rhythmic  flow  and  tone  color.  Be  sure  pupils  feel  this 
rhythm  before  asking  them  to  read  the  poem  orally. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Creative  expression  . . . The  teacher  may  wish  to  use  the  ideas 
presented  in  answer  to  the  question  “Where  does  your  road  lead?”  as  an 
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incentive  to  creative  writing.  Some  pupils  may  wish  to  write  their  answers 
in  poetry  while  others  will  prefer  prose.  Allow  time  for  pupils  to  share 
the  results  of  their  writing  with  the  class. 

Enjoying  poetry  . . • Pupils  might  like  to  hear  and  compare  the 
ideas  of  “Cargoes,”  by  John  Masefield,  in  Silver  Pennies , with  those  in 
the  poem  “A  Sea  Song,”  by  Allan  Cunningham,  in  Rainbow  in  the  Sky. 
The  teacher  of  mature  groups  may  find  that  her  class  would  like  to  hear 
a part  of  Masefield’s  famous  “Dauber,”  referred  to  in  the  background  notes. 
An  excerpt  of  this,  which  is  called  “Rounding  the  Horn,”  may  be  found 
in  Modern  American  and  British  Poetry.  “Neighbors”  and  “Other 
Children,”  by  Helen  Wing,  from  The  Golden  Flute,  are  other  poems 
the  children  may  enjoy  reading. 

There  are  many  poems  that  can  be  read  to  music  with  great  effective- 
ness. For  example,  “Fingal’s  Cave,”  by  Felix  Mendelssohn,  has  the  same 
rhythm  as  the  opening  lines  of  “Dover  Beach,”  by  Matthew  Arnold.  In 
both,  the  listener  hears  the  wave  as  it  gathers,  rises  slowly,  and  breaks 
tremendously;  retreats,  gathers,  breaks;  retreats,  gathers,  breaks.  Have  a 
group  of  pupils  try  the  poem  and  music  together — they  will  readily  see 
how  the  rhythms  harmonize.  Encourage  pupils  to  find  other  music  that 
makes  an  appropriate  background  for  a poem  they  know  and  let  them 
try  fitting  the  two  together. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

A World  Neighbor  Fair  . . . Give  pupils  an  opportunity  at  the 
close  of  the  unit  to  talk  over  informally  the  ideas  that  they  have  for  a 
“World  Neighbor  Fair.”  (See  page  178  of  this  Guidebook.)  This  dis- 
cussion should  culminate  with  definite  decisions  about  the  various  ways 
in  which  individuals  or  groups  in  the  class  can  participate  in  the  Fair. 

After  making  definite  plans  for  their  World  Neighbor  Fair,  pupils 
should  be  allowed  time  for  final  preparations.  A planning  committee 
might  be  appointed  to  arrange  a time  and  a place  for  the  Fair.  Subcom- 
mittees might  handle  details  of  decorations  for  individual  booths,  the 
production  of  skits,  and  the  planning  of  folk  dances,  native  songs,  and  a 
parade  of  nations  with  participants  dressed  in  the  holiday  costumes  of 
countries  they  represent. 
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Pages  197-224  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  VI  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  . . . 


A/ature  Adventures 


Through  THE  AGES  . . . man  has  received  inspiration  from 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature;  he  has  found  helpful  workers, 
companionship,  and  an  opportunity  for  study  in  the  fascinating 
world  of  animal  life.  Some  of  the  stories  in  this  unit  reveal  glimpses 
of  animals  and  men  as  they  fight  to  exist  in  the  menacing  and  pic- 
turesque outdoors.  The  settings  of  the  stories  vary  from  the  Antarctic 
region  of  cold  and  silence  to  the  South  African  veld  of  heat,  strange 
animals,  and  weird  sounds.  In  “A  Dog  Named  Spike”  pupils  can 
readily  admire  the  loyalty  and  courage  that  Spike  showed  in  his 
fight  to  survive  and  to  save  his  masters  in  the  Antarctic.  The  beauty, 
terror,  and  drama  of  animal  life  pulses  through  the  stories  “Blue 
Duiker”  and  “Ungor  Guards  the  Flock,”  both  of  which  describe  the 
struggle  for  survival  among  wild  creatures.  Also  included  in  this 
unit,  “Nature  Adventures,”  are  appealing  first-hand  accounts  by  Osa 
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Johnson,  Agnes  Atkinson,  and  Raymond  Ditmars,  describing  their 
experiences  with  animals  as  pets  and  as  objects  for  study. 

Love  of  the  outdoor  world  coupled  with  awe  .at  its  mystical 
beauty  are  reflected  in  the  poems  of  this  unit.  In  brief  lines  about 
the  sea,  the  stars,  and  the  trees,  the  poets  express  the  universal 
feelings  of  man  as  he  contemplates  the  wonders  of  nature. 

There  is  much  accurate  information  about  the  world  of  nature  in 
the  episodes  presented,  and  the  readers  will  undoubtedly  wish  to 
follow  up  some  of  the  many  leads  that  are  given  into  the  field  of 
informational  reading.  The  breath-taking  adventures  and  intriguing 
descriptions  in  the  selections  in  this  unit  will  also  encourage  pupils 
to  read  some  of  the  many  fine  books  about  animals  and  the  wonders 
of  nature  that  line  the  shelves  of  most  libraries. 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

To  introduce  the  unit  encourage  members  of  the  class  to  talk  about 
experiences  they  have  had  with  pets  or  wild  animals.  Guide  the  dis- 
cussion in  such  a way  that  pupils  emphasize  the  usefulness  of  animals, 
the  qualities  of  devotion,  courage,  and  intelligence  that  they  sometimes 
display,  and  the  never-ending  interest  they  hold  for  human  beings. 

Then  enlarge  the  discussion  to  include  nature-study  interests  and  hob- 
bies that  various  boys  and  girls  in  the  class  may  have.  Some,  as  members 
of  nature  groups,  may  have  gone  on  long  hikes  in  woods  or  parks  to  identify 
and  become  familiar  with  birds,  flowers,  and  trees.  Whatever  the  pupils' 
nature  hobby,  exhibit,  or  collection,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  tell 
others  about  the  information  and  pleasure  they  have  received  as  a result 
of  the  activity. 

Before  initiating  the  reading  of  this  unit,  the  teacher  should  make  a 
survey  of  slides,  movies,  or  pictures  that  will  be  useful  in  helping  pupils 
visualize  the  settings  of  the  various  stories.  She  should  make  available 
copies  of  such  magazines  as:  Audubon  Magazine,  Nature  Magazine, 
Natural  History , and  The  Junior  Natural  History  Magazine:  Pupils  have 
probably  become  familiar  with  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  during 
the  reading  of  the  last  unit.  In  addition  to  magazines,  books  suitable  for 
extension  reading  should  be  assembled.  For  a list  of  such  books  see 
pages  265-283  of  this  Guidebook  and  page  506  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders. 
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◄ PACES  272-282  ► 

A Tbo<f,  Named  Spike 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

To  establish  background  for  the  story  have  pupils  read  the  notes  for 
this  story  in  the  Help  Yourself  section  on  page  486  and  encourage  dis- 
cussion of  Admiral  Byrd’s  expeditions  to  the  Antarctic.  Perhaps  some 
members  of  the  class  have  read  Alone , by  Richard  E.  Byrd,  Boy  Scout 
with  Byrd , by  Paul  Siple,  or  some  other  account  of  life  at  the  South  Pole. 
If  so,  they  may  be  able  to  contribute  interesting  information  about  the 
Antarctic  Continent  and  its  climate,  the  reason  why  more  knowledge  of 
this  area  is  sought,  the  dangers  Antarctic  explorers  face,  the  supplies  needed 
for  exploratory  expeditions,  and  the  importance  of  sledge  dogs  in  trans- 
porting supplies.  If  pupils  have  a limited  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic, 
they  may  speculate  on  some  of  these  points  and  be  on  the  alert  for  in- 
formation as  they  read  the  selection  “A  Dog  Named  Spike.” 

For  further  background  material  the  teacher  might  read  aloud  parts 
or  all  of  Chapter  V in  By  Dog  Sled  for  Byrd,  by  John  S.  O’Brien.  She 
should  also  give  the  class  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  photographs 
which  illustrate  this  book.  Pupils  will  probably  be  interested  in  seeing 
the  photographs  of  the  author  and  of  Larry  Gould,  the  geologist  in  charge 
of  the  party  whose  experiences  are  told  in  “A  Dog  Named  Spike.”  Explain 
that  the  author,  who  writes  under  both  the  names  of  John  S.  O’Brien  and 
Jack  O’Brien,  was  the  surveyor  for  the  first  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition. 

Mention  that  on  the  very  first  page  of  the  story  “A  Dog  Named  Spike,” 
Mr.  O’Brien  describes  Spike  as  “the  bravest,  finest  dog  that  I have  ever 
known.”  Then  say,  “As  you  read  this  story,  you  will  see  how  Spike  lived 
up  to  the  author’s  description.” 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  begin  the  discussion  of  the  story  by  asking,  “How 
did  Spike  prove  himself  to  be  one  of  the  bravest  and  finest  of  dogs? 
How  did  the  explorers  feel  toward  their  sledge  dogs  and  toward  Spike  in 
particular?  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  affection  that  these  men 
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had  for  their  dogs?  [Being  so  far  from  civilization  they  felt  that  the  dogs 
were  companions— friends  that  would  see  them  through  any  danger.] 
What  incident  in  the  story  showed  Admiral  Byrd’s  affection  toward  Spike? 
What  do  you  imagine  were  the  feelings  of  the  men  at  the  base  camp 
when  they  suddenly  discovered  that  Spike  had  set  out  across  the  ice 
toward  the  south?” 

Ask  one  pupil  to  turn  to  page  279  and  read  aloud  to  the  class  from  the 
paragraph  that  begins  “Our  job  over,  . . to  the  bottom  of  page  280. 
After  the  oral  reading,  lead  pupils  to  comment  on  the  significance  of  the 
statement  “Something  had  to  be  done”  and  to  justify  the  decision  that 
the  men  finally  made.  Next  have  someone  read  aloud  the  first  paragraph 
on  page  281.  Ask,  “Why  did  silence  seem  to  fill  the  tent?  Why  didn’t 
the  men  look  at  one  another?”  Then  direct  pupils’  attention  to  the  pic- 
ture at  the  bottom  of  the  two  pages  and  ask,  “What  do  you  think  were 
the  thoughts  of  these  men  as  they  sat  there  staring  at  the  revolver?  How 
do  you  think  they  felt  when  Spike  suddenly  appeared?  What  was  the 
effect  of  Spike’s  appearance  on  the  decision  the  men  had  previously  made?” 

Following  the  discussion  of  the  story  plot  have  pupils  find  the  paragraph 
in  which  the  author  describes  the  bigness  of  the  Antarctic  (pages  273-274) 
and  the  one  describing  the  silence  that  pervades  this  land  (page  274). 
Bring  out  the  idea  that  in  these  paragraphs  the  author  has  described  the 
two  things  about  this  land  that  most  impressed  the  explorers. 

Encourage  class  members  to  recall  any  additional  information  given 
about  the  Antarctic  in  this  story.  Inquire  how  long  the  winter  darkness 
lasts  in  the  Antarctic  region  and  suggest  that  pupils  cite  passages  in  the 
story  to  verify  their  statements. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Locating  sources  of  information  . . . This  lesson  is  designed  to 
promote  the  ability  to  locate  sources  of  information  and  to  record  those 
sources  in  simple  bibliographic  form. 

Remind  pupils  that  all  the  members  of  Byrd’s  party  had  read  every- 
thing they  could  find  about  the  Antarctic  before  the  expedition  began. 
Ask,  “What  values  do  you  think  the  men  derived  from  reading  about  the 
Antarctic  before  they  went  there?  What  Antarctic  explorers  did  Mr. 
O’Brien  mention  that  he  and  the  other  men  had  read  about?  Do  you  think 
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that  they  read  about  any  other  explorers?  If  you  wanted  to  find  out  more 
about  Antarctic  expeditions  other  than  Byrd's  trip,  what  would  be  the 
first  thing  that  you  would  need  to  know?  [Who  led  the  expeditions?] 
Then  what  else  might  you  like  to  know?"  Pupils’  responses  will  probably 
include:  “From  what  country  did  the  explorers  come?  What  did  these 
explorers  find  out  about  the  region?"  Then  ask,  “Where  do  you  think 
you  would  find  information  about  these  expeditions?"  Pupils  will  probably 
first  mention  encyclopedias.  If  The  World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts 
is  not  mentioned,  it  should  be  suggested  as  another  source. 

The  teacher  should  continue  the  discussion  by  explaining,  “There  are 
other  places  where  we  might  find  interesting  material  about  Antarctic 
expeditions.  If  you  wanted  to  find  articles,  stories,  or  books  about  Antarctic 
expeditions,  where  would  you  look?"  Lead  pupils  to  suggest  the  Readers' 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  and  the  card  catalogue  of  a library. 

Then  the  teacher  might  divide  the  class  into  three  groups— one  group 
to  find  and  record  references  found  in  encyclopedias  and  The  World 
Almanac;  the  second  group,  references  found  in  the  Readers’  Guide  to 
Periodical  Literature;  and  the  third  group,  references  found  in  the  card 
catalogue  in  the  library.  Ask  each  group  to  make  up  its  own  bibliography 
of  sources  of  information  that  can  be  found  about  Antarctic  expeditions. 
So  that  pupils  will  know  how  to  record  these  references  correctly,  place 
the  following  sample  references  from  each  group  on  the  blackboard  in 
three  separate  lists  and  explain  each  briefly. 

Comptons  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  Chicago,  F.  E.  Compton  and  Com- 
pany, 1941.  Vol.  1.  “Antarctic  Continent,"  pp.  216-217. 

The  World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts  for  1946.  N.  Y.,  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  1946.  “Antarctic  Exploration,"  p.  218. 

Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  July  1941-June  1943  edition 
(material  is  found  under  the  heading  “Antarctic  exploration"  and  the 
subheading  “Byrd  expedition,  1939-1941") 

Wings  over  the  Antarctic:  Admiral  Byrd’s  plan,  il  map  Pop  Mech 
76:28-31+  0 ’41 

Card  Catalogue  (material  is  found  under  the  heading  “Antarctic") 

Fox,  Lorene  K.  Antarctic  Icebreakers.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Double- 
day, 1937. 
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After  the  pupils  in  the  three  groups  have  made  their  bibliographies, 
suggest  that  they  be  compiled  into  one  list.  Post  this  complete  list  on  the 
class  bulletin  board.  Then  encourage  class  members  to  find  and  read 
some  of  the  references  in  which  they  are  most  interested.  Provide  time 
later  for  pupils  to  share  with  the  class  some  of  the  information,  stories, 
and  books  they  have  found  about  Antarctic  expeditions.  This  may  be  done 
in  an  informal  class  discussion  with  one  pupil  acting  as  discussion  leader. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  66,  67,  and  68. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Collecting  true  animal  stories  . . . During  the  reading  of  this 
unit  members  of  the  class  might  make  a collection  of  true  stories  telling 
of  the  bravery  and  loyalty  of  animals.  Pupils  may  gather  much  of  their 
information  from  newspaper  and  magazine  accounts. 

Extension  reading  . . . Members  of  the  class  who  enjoyed  “A  Dog 
Named  Spike”  might  like  to  read  Igloo , by  Jane  Brevoort  Walden,  the 
true  story  of  a dog-adventurer  who  accompanied  Byrd  on  both  his  North 
and  South  Pole  expeditions.  Call  of  the  Wild  or  White  Fangs , by  Jack 
London,  and  Juneau,  the  Sleigh  Dog , by  West  Lathrop,  are  all  adventure 
stories  of  huskies. 

Wide  reading  of  books  about  the  world  of  nature  may  be  stimulated 
by  letting  pupils  make  a class  scrapbook  in  which  they  place  book  reviews, 
pictures,  jokes,  original  sketches,  or  magazine  articles  about  nature 
adventures. 

i PAGE  283  ► 

J>ea-^eo&i 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

In  “Sea-Fever”  as  in  “Roadways,”  Masefield  expresses  his  love  for  the  sea 
in  lines  which  sing  along  in  time  with  the  rolling  waves.  As  the  teacher 
reads  the  poem  aloud  during  her  own  preparation,  she  will  sense  in  the 
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rhythm  the  motion  of  the  sea.  The  rhythm  involves  a silent  beat  at  the 
ends  of  the  first  two  lines  of  each  stanza.  The  teacher  should  try  “timing” 
the  rhythm  by  waving  her  hands  in  a swinging  motion  until  she  feels  this 
silent  beat.  The  poem  should  be  read  smoothly,  so  that  it  flows  and 
breaks— without  choppiness  and  without  over-phrasing.  The  roll  of  the 
rhythm  comes  from  the  roll  of  the  open  vowel  sounds  in  the  long  notes 
in  each  line.  The  long  notes  and  the  silent  beats  might  be  represented 
in  this  way:  — / 

I must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  lonely  sea  and  the  sky,  / 

And  all  I ask  is  a tall  ship  and  a star  to  steer  her  by,  / 

And  the  wheel's  kick  and  the  wind's  song  and  the  white  sail's  shaking , 

And  a gray  mist  on  the  sea's  face  and  a gray  dawn  breaking. 

Note  the  poet’s  lovely  play  on  adjectives— colorful  adjectives  with  open, 
round  vowel  sounds— that  help  set  the  tone  color  of  the  poem.  Actually, 
Masefield  compels  correct  emphasis  by  his  use  of  long  vowels.  Notice  the 
sound  in  lines  three  and  four  of: 

wheel's  kick— wind's  song — white  sail's  shaking 
gray  mist— sea's  face— gray  dawn  breaking 

and  in  the  second  stanza  of: 

wild  call— clear  call 

windy  day— white  clouds 

flung  spray — blown  spume— sea  gulls 

In  each  stanza  these  colorful  adjectives  are  items  in  a sustained 
description— each  held  in  suspension  until  the  conclusion  of  an  idea. 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

Have  pupils  recall  the  poem  “Roadways”  and  ask  them  where  Masefield’s 
road  led.  Encourage  comment  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  title  “Sea-Fever” 
and  elicit  that  it  suggests  the  poet’s  yearning  for  the  sea.  Then  call 
attention  to  the  background  note  given  on  page  487.  Demonstrate  how  the 
rhythm  of  the  poet’s  verses  matches  that  of  the  sea  by  reading  aloud  the 
first  stanza  and  swinging  the  hand  to  show  the  roll  of  the  lines.  As  children 
begin  to  feel  the  rhythm,  they  will  naturally  join  in  and  make  the  waves 
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with  their  hands.  Call  attention  to  the  silent  beat  at  the  end  of  the  first 
two  lines  and  read  these  lines  aloud  again  so  that  pupils  can  hear  it.  (The 
idea  of  the  silent  beat  is  not  new  because  pupils  have  had  it  in  music.) 

Before  the  class  reads  “Sea-Fever,”  clarify  the  meanings  of  the  words 
spume , vagrant,  whetted,  and  trick  as  they  are  used  in  the  poem  ( trick 
means  watch). 

Suggest  that  pupils  say  the  poem  to  themselves  as  they  read  it.  (Lip 
movements  may  help  them  feel  the  rhythm  of  the  sea.)  After  the  class 
has  read  the  poem  silently,  ask,  “What  is  a vagabond?”  Elicit  that  a 
vagabond  is  a wanderer  and  then  ask,  “Do  you  think  Masefield  was  a 
vagabond  at  heart?  What  makes  you  think  so?  What  lines  in  the  poem 
suggest  things  that  are  calling  him  back  to  the  sea?” 

The  teacher  or  a pupil  should  read  aloud  the  last  stanza;  then  other 
members  of  the  class  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  explain  what 
the  poet  means. 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

Various  pupils  may  read  the  entire  poem  while  the  rest  of  the  class,  by 
waving  their  hands,  show  the  motion  of  the  sea.  After  the  first  oral  read- 
ing, the  teacher  may,  if  she  desires,  point  out  the  poet’s  use  of  adjectives. 
Then  she  may  ask  a pupil  to  read  “Roadways”  to  the  class  so  that  pupils 
may,  in  their  own  minds,  compare  Masefield’s  poetic  mood,  rhythm,  or 
use  of  words  in  the  two  poems. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Enjoying  poetry  . . . Pupils  may  enjoy  hearing  “A  Vagabond  Song,” 
by  Bliss  Carman,  and  comparing  his  type  of  wanderlust  with  that  of 
Masefield’s.  This  poem  is  included  in  Modern  American  and  British  Poetry. 
Another  Masefield  poem  which  seventh-graders  might  like  is  “A  Ballad 
of  John  Silver,”  in  My  Poetry  Book.  ' 

Extension  reading  . . . Members  of  the  class  who  share  Masefield’s 
love  of  the  sea  might  read  such  famous  sea  stories  as:  Captains  Courageous, 
by  Rudyard  Kipling;  Moby  Dick,  by  Herman  Melville;  Treasure  Island, 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson;  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  by  Richard  Henry 
Dana;  and  The  Bird  of  Dawning,  by  John  Masefield. 
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i PACES  284-293  ► 

Blue  JbulkeA, 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

The  teacher  may  arouse  interest  in  the  story  by  asking  pupils  what  they 
think  a blue  duiker  is.  If  they  do  not  know,  refer  the  class  to  the  Glossary 
for  the  definition  and  have  them  identify  the  little  duiker  in  the  picture 
on  page  291  of  the  text.  Emphasize  the  smallness  of  the  duiker  family  by 
mentioning  that  the  father  of  the  little  blue  duiker  of  this  story  stood 
hardly  a foot  high.  Then  suggest  that  the  class  read  the  first  Help  Your- 
self note  for  this  story  on  page  487  and  stimulate  discussion  on  the  situation 
that  the  story  might  portray— a tiny  antelope  in  the  midst  of  the  wild, 
uninhabited  regions  of  South  Africa. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  class  has  read  the  story,  provide  time  for  the  pupils  to  give  their 
reactions  to  the  story  of  the  antelopes’  narrow  escape.  The  tension  and 
excitement  of  the  tale  will  doubtless  result  in  varied  reactions;  e.g.,  some 
children  will  find  the  escape  thrilling;  others,  harrowing;  etc.  Lead  the 
class  to  see  that  even  though  the  river  saved  the  two  antelopes  from  the 
wild  dogs,  it  was  only  by  chance  that  the  crocodiles  were  not  in  the  section 
of  the  river  at  the  moment  the  duiker  and  his  friend  had  to  cross.  Stress 
the  theme  of  the  story— the  stern  necessity  for  small  animals  to  be  ever- 
alert  if  they  are  to  survive— by  helping  pupils  see  that  although  the 
antelopes  escaped  death  this  time,  there  would  be  an  ever-present  danger 
and  that  many  duikers  would  not  "live  out  their  days.”  Then  call  attention 
to  the  last  sentence  in  the  story,  encouraging  pupils  to  discuss  the  implica- 
tion—that  even  though  the  duiker  had  narrowly  escaped  death,  he  twitched 
his  tail  in  defiance  and  went  on  to  find  new  feeding  grounds. 

Continue  by  having  various  pupils  prepare  to  describe  the  duiker’s 
adventure  in  detail.  Suggest  that  they  include  in  the  retelling  how  the 
protective  training  the  blue  duiker’s  mother  gave  him  and  how  his  friend- 
ship with  the  bushbuck  ram  helped  him. 
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To  help  pupils  visualize  the  story  setting  more  vividly,  have  them  skim 
the  story,  noting  the  plants,  animals,  noises,  and  other  details  that  the 
author  mentions  to  highlight  the  setting  and  action  of  the  stqry.  For 
example,  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  story  describes  the  locality;  the 
black-haired  kima  monkeys  and  the  sinking  sun  lend  color  to  the  scene; 
the  clicking  noise  of  the  curled  pods  of  the  myombo  trees  and  the  mourn- 
ful farewell  of  the  monkeys  set  an  eerie  mood. 

Expand  pupils’  understanding  of  wild  life  by  stressing  the  protective 
devices  with  which  nature  has  equipped  most  animals.  Say,  ‘'We  know 
that  the  duiker  outwitted  the  dogs  because  he  was  fleet  of  foot,  because 
instinct  told  him  to  cross  the  river,  and  because  the  old  dogs  would  not 
follow  him  there.”  Next  ask  pupils  to  mention  protective  devices  with 
which  nature  has  provided  other  animals;  e.g.,  protective  coloring,  poisonous 
fluids,  fangs,  claws,  acute  senses  of  hearing  and  smelling,  and  powerful 
bodies.  Ask  pupils  how  Spike,  the  Eskimo  dog  in  the  first  story  of  the 
unit,  was  equipped  for  life  in  the  Antarctic.  Then  suggest  that  members 
of  the  class  skim  “Blue  Duiker”  to  find  out  how  the  duiker  and  the  other 
animals  described  can  protect  themselves  against  their  enemies;  e.g.,  the 
duiker  lies  still,  knows  that  the  grass  is  full  of  runways,  and  knows  the 
wiles  and  ways  of  his  enemies;  monkeys  climb  trees  and  make  long  jumps; 
birds  fly;  lizards  have  tough  scaly  skins;  anteaters  have  scaled  overlapping 
plates  of  horn  and  can  roll  up  into  tight  balls. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

• 

Promoting  vivid  imagery  . . . The  story  “Blue  Duiker”  is  out- 
standing for  its  use  of  words  that  help  the  reader  visualize  colors  and 
sounds.  To  help  pupils  appreciate  such  descriptive  language,  mention 
that  the  author  of  this  story  has  described  much  of  the  color  of  the  Sabi 
bush  country  and  the  wild  creatures  that  inhabit  it.  Suggest  that  pupils 
skim  the  story  first  to  find  descriptions  that  highlight  the  colorfulness  of 
the  Sabi  Bush.  For  example:  “the  grape-purple  of  a tropical  night”  (page 
284),  “white  and  purple  flowers”  (page  287),  “masses  of  rosy  quartz 
against  a pistachio-green  sky”  (page  288),  “the  red  sand”  (page  290), 
“he  saw  . . . the  Sabi  River  gleam  like  a golden  ribbon”  (pages  290-291), 
and  “the  orange-copper  water”  (page  293).  Next  ask  pupils  to  find 
phrases  which  describe  the  colors  of  the  wild  creatures  of  the  veld. 
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Next  mention  that  the  story  has  many  words  that  help  describe  sounds. 
Call  attention  to  the  clause  “curled  pods  keep  up  a continual  clicking” 
(page  284).  Then  ask  pupils  to  find  other  descriptions  of  this  kind. 

Classifying  ...  To  promote  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  gen- 
eral and  specific  classifications,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  following 
columns  of  words: 


mimosa 

kima 

lynx 

hornbill 

tree 

spider-monkey 

serval 

cockatoo 

myombo 

monkey 

tiger 

bird 

locust 

capuchin 

cat 

magpie 

Tell  pupils  there  is  one  word  in  each  list  that  might  be  used  to  mean 
any  of  the  three  other  words.  Lead  pupils  to  decide  that  tree  is  the 
general  term  in  the  first  column.  Proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  other 
lists,  underlining  the  general  term.  Allow  pupils  to  use  the  Glossary 
and  the  dictionary  if  they  need  help. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  69  and  70. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Collecting  pictures  and  clippings  . . . Pupils  may  be  encour- 
aged to  collect  for  a bulletin-board  display  pictures,  newspaper  articles, 
or  magazine  clippings  about  strange  or  little-known  animals. 

Preparing  a biography  ...  A committee  from  the  class  or  an 
individual  might  prepare  a biography  of  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.,  using  Who’s 
Who  in  America , Who’s  Who  Among  North  American  Authors,  or  The 
Junior  Book  of  Authors.  Time  should  be  allowed  for  a subsequent  report 
to  the  class. 

Extension  reading  . . . Pupils  who  enjoyed  Scoville’s  story  “Blue 
Duiker”  might  like  to  read  his  Boy  Scouts  in  the  Wilderness.  Members 
of  the  class  who  are  interested  in  animals  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  selections  in  Animals  Nobody  Knows,  by  Ivan 
T.  Sanderson;  Treks  Across  the  Veldt  and  White  Panther,  by  Theodore 
Waldeck;  and  Strange  Animals  I Have  Known,  by  Raymond  L.  Ditmars. 
Pupils  who  have  not  read  Bambi,  by  Felix  Sal  ten,  might  like  to  read  it 
at  this  time. 
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◄ PAGE  294  ► 


fyouA.  Jdittlz  ty&x&L 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

In  this  poem  Lew  Sarett  tells  about  finding  four  little  foxes  without  a 
mother.  He  speaks  to  Spring  and  March  as  if  they  were  persons  and  asks 
them  to  be  gentle  with  the  little  foxes— to  “speak  gently"  and  to  “walk 
softly.”  The  teacher  should  “speak  gently”  and  “walk  softly”  when  she 
reads  it,  for  the  imagery  and  tender  emotion  of  this  poem  make  it  an 
unusually  moving  and  appealing  one. 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

To  set  the  mood  for  the  poem  tell  the  class  that  in  “Four  Little  Foxes,” 
the  poet,  Lew  Sarett,  tells  of  finding  four  orphaned  baby  foxes  and  that  he 
asks  nature  to  be  kind  to  them.  Explain  that  he  speaks  to  Spring  and 
March  as  if  they  were  people.  Then  ask  pupils  to  read  the  poem  silently. 
When  they  have  finished,  call  attention  to  the  pattern  of  presentation 
Mr.  Sarett  uses.  Ask,  “What  does  the  poet  say  in  the  first  line  of  each 
stanza?”  Elicit  that  he  asks  Spring  and  March  to  be  careful  and  gentle, 
using  such  entreaties  as  “Speak  gently,”  “Walk  softly,”  “Go  lightly,”  and 
“Step  softly.”  Then  ask,  “What  do  the  second  and  third  lines  in  each 
stanza  tell?”  Pupils  may  mention  that  the  second  and  third  lines  tell 
what  happens  and  that  the  fourth  line  is  always  a repetition  of  the  plea 
in  each  stanza. 

Explain  that  the  words  gently , softly , and  lightly  express  the  mood  of 
the  poem  and  ask,  “What  does  this  tell  you  about  the  way  to  read  the 
poem  aloud?” 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

One  pupil  may  be  asked  to  read  the  entire  poem  aloud.  Suggest  that  he 
read  the  whole  poem  quietly— gently  and  evenly,  but  not  too  tragically. 
Then  choose  a different  pupil  to  read  each  of  the  four  stanzas. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Enjoying  poetry  . . . Members  of  the  class  might  enjoy  hearing  the 
teacher  read  “Wonder/'  a poem  by  Bernard  Raymund  about  a litter  of 
puppies,  and  “Brother  Beasts/’  written  by  Cale  Young  Rice  in  much  the 
same  mood  as  “Four  Little  Foxes.”  These  poems  are  in  A Magic  World. 

Extension  reading  . . . Pupils  who  are  interested  in  foxes  and  other 
animals  of  the  forest  may  read  Wild  Animals  I Have  Known , by  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton;  The  Sprite,  the  Story  of  a Red  Fox,  by  Ernest  H. 
Baynes;  and  Smoky  Ridge,  by  Fredric  Clyde  Doyle. 

i PAGES  295-302  ► 

Wild  Animali  Come,  try  2>Ute 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Encourage  members  of  the  class  to  tell  of  any  experiences  they  have 
had  in  trying  to  make  friends  with  birds,  squirrels,  chipmunks,  or  other 
wild  creatures  and  ask  boys  and  girls  to  suggest  some  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  taming  animals. 

If  a copy  of  We  Took  to  the  Woods,  by  Louise  Dickinson  Rich,  is 
available,  the  teacher  might  read  to  the  class  the  incident  about  a baby 
skunk  in  Chapter  VIII,  “ ‘Aren’t  You  Ever  Frightened?’  ” She  should 
read  the  selection  first  and  decide  upon  the  passages  to  be  presented.  The 
account  begins  with  line  five  on  page  225  and  ends  with  the  first  paragraph 
on  page  231. 

Have  pupils  read  the  Help  Yourself  note  for  this  story  on  page  488 
and  then  ask  them  to  read  “Wild  Animals  Come  to  Dine”  to  find  out  how 
Mrs.  Atkinson  and  her  family  became  acquainted  with  the  wild  animals 
in  their  neighborhood. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  lead  pupils  to  discuss  what  kind  of  people  they 
think  the  Atkinsons  were  and  why  they  were  successful  in  getting  the 
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animals  to  come  to  their  feeding  station.  Then  ask,  “What  qualities  are 
needed  by  people  who  want  to  make  friends  with  wild  animals?” 

Direct  attention  to  important  details  of  the  account  by  saying,  /We 
can  tell  from  the  selection  that  the  Atkinsons  were  observant.  What  did 
they  learn  about  the  animals  as  a result  of  their  careful  observations?” 
Remind  pupils  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  made  friends  with  the  small 
wild  animals  and  studied  and  photographed  them  without  capturing  or 
caging  them.  Then  ask,  “What  do  you  think  are  the  advantages  of  this 
type  of  nature  study?” 

Broaden  the  discussion  of  the  account  by  asking  to  what  incident  Mrs. 
Atkinson  referred  when  she  said,  “Perhaps  this  is  the  law  of  the  forest.” 
In  this  connection,  pupils  should  mention  that  animals  seemed  by  habit 
to  eat  alone,  except  in  the  case  of  a mother  and  her  babies. 

Have  a pupil  read  aloud  the  last  paragraph  on  page  302  and  ask  mem- 
bers of  the  class  to  explain  what  a wild-animal  and  game  sanctuary  is.  If 
necessary,  have  a member  of  the  class  look  up  the  word  sanctuary  in  the 
dictionary.  Then  ask,  “How  does  a sanctuary  differ  from  a zoo?  Which 
would  you  rather  visit?  Why?” 


EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Using  an  Index  ...  In  using  an  index  to  find  information  about 
skunks  or  other  wild  animals,  pupils  may  frequently  encounter  an  index 
entry  that  has  many  subheadings  under  it.  The  following  exercise  will 
give  pupils  help  in  interpreting  an  index  of  this  kind. 

Place  this  entry  from  an  index  on  the  blackboard: 

Skunk,  appearance  of,  257-258;  benefits  to  farmers,  273-274;  in  Canada , 
262;  distribution  of,  291;  farms,  266;  food  of,  263;  fur  of,  267;  habitat  of, 
260-261;  means  of  defense,  254-265;  member  of  weasel  family , 293;  pic- 
tures of,  255,  264,  279,  288;  related  to  European  polecat,  294;  scientific 
names  of,  256;  size  of  litters,  259;  species  of  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  291-292;  See  also  Weasel,  Fur  Trade. 

Tell  pupils  that  in  looking  in  an  index  of  a book  for  the  topic  skunk, 
they  might  find  subheadings  like  these  under  the  heading  skunk.  Then 
ask  members  of  the  class  on  what  pages  of  the  book  they  might  find 
information  about  each  of  the  questions  given  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
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In  what  parts  of  the  world  are  skunks  found ? 

How  does  the  skunk  protect  itself ? 

Upon  what  does  the  skunk  feed ? 

How  many  species  are  found  in  North  America? 

Of  what  value  to  man  is  the  skunk? 

Distribute  copies  of  reference  books  that  have  multiple  entries  after 
the  various  topics  in  the  index  and  give  pupils  practice  in  locating  informa- 
tion listed  in  the  book  under  the  subheadings  of  a topic. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . .Use  page  71. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Seeing  movies  . . . Pupils  will  enjoy  seeing  movies  or  slides  about 
interesting  wild  animals  of  our  own  or  other  countries.  Almost  all  film 
distributing  centers  have  films  of  this  kind  listed  in  their  catalogues  under 
such  titles  as  “Animals”  or  “Natural  Science.” 

Nature-study  trips  . . . Encourage  pupils  to  suggest  places  in  their 
own  community  that  they  might  visit  on  nature-study  trips— bird  or  animal 
sanctuaries,  zoos,  areas  set  aside  specifically  for  the  preservation  of  wild 
life,  state  or  city  parks,  or  just  wooded  areas.  Children  might  plan  a trip 
to  one  or  several  such  places,  depending  upon  the  community. 

Sharing  information  . . . Ask  pupils  to  watch  for  clippings,  stories, 
poems,  and  articles  of  various  kinds  that  give  interesting  information 
about  plants,  animals,  or  some  other  aspect  of  natural  science.  Explain 
that  at  the  close  of  the  unit  time  will  be  set  aside  for  them  to  share  the 
best  of  this  material  with  their  classmates  through  oral  reading. 

Extension  reading  . . . For  easy  reading  pupils  might  enjoy  Perkey , 
a Biography  of  a Skunk , by  Agnes  Akin  Atkinson.  Rooster  Club , by  Val- 
enti Angelo,  tells  how  a group  of  Boy  Scouts  on  a camping  trip  to  the 
mountains  outwitted  a skunk.  Good  readers  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the  writing  of  another  naturalist,  Samuel 
Arthur  Campbell.  Pupils  may  be  very  entertained  by  his  How's  Inky?  the 
story  of  a pet  porcupine,  and  Eeny,  Meeny , Miney,  Mo— and  Still-Mof 
the  adventures  of  a family  of  squirrels.  If  some  pupils  have  not  read 
Homer  Price , by  Robert  McCloskey,  they  might  enjoy  reading  the  first 
chapter,  “The  Case  of  the  Sensational  Scent,”  at  this  time. 

• ’ \ > 
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◄ PAGE  303  ► 


^ne&L 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

The  music  for  “Trees”  is  almost  as  well  known  as  the  poem  itself.  In  the 
song  the  listener  may  forget  the  words  because  the  music  is  so  absorbing, 
but  upon  listening  to  the  poem  one  can  “feel”  the  music  of  the  words. 
Before  presenting  the  poem  the  teacher  should  feel  confident  that  she 
knows  not  only  the  tune  of  the  song  but  also  the  music  of  the  words. 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

Have  pupils  read  the  background  note  on  page  489.  Then  play  a record- 
ing of  the  poem  set  to  music.  If  a record  of  the  song  is  not  available,  the 
teacher  might  sing  it  or  play  the  music  on  the  piano. 

Call  attention  to  the  description  of  a tree  that  the  poet  has  given  in 
the  first  five  stanzas.  Then  have  a pupil  read  the  last  two  lines  to  the 
group.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  in  these  lines  Kilmer  expresses  the  universal 
feeling  of  humbleness  that  man  has  when  he  compares  his  own  accom- 
plishments with  the  wonders  of  nature. 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  this  poem  in  a simple,  sincere  man- 
ner. Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  poem  a number  of  ideas  are 
not  completed  at  the  end  of  the  lines. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Enjoying  poetry  ...  The  teacher  might  read  to  the  class  “Song  to 
a Tree,”  by  Edwin  Markham;  “Parenthood,”  by  John  Farrar;  and  “What 
Do  We  Plant?”  by  Henry  Abbey,  in  My  Poetry  Book. 

Art  appreciation  ...  If  possible,  the  teacher  should  secure  and  dis- 
play prints  of  such  well-known  paintings  of  trees  as  “Harp  of  the  Winds,” 
by  Homer  Martin,  and  “The  Silence  of  Night,”  by  William  Wendt. 
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◄ PACES  304-3  1 0 ► 


l/f+uj&i  QugakSU  the  rf-lock 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Have  pupils  read  the  title  of  the  next  selection  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders 
and  tell  what  they  think  this  story  will  be  about.  Initiate  discussion 
about  wild  animals  that  live  in  herds  or  flocks  and  inject  into  the  con- 
versation the  following  background  information:  There  is  generally  one 
animal  in  the  group  that  has  proved  his  right  to  leadership  by  his  strength 
and  courage,  and  other  animals  in  turn  accept  and  depend  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  his  leadership;  on  this  leader  rests  the  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  herd  or  flock  when  danger  threatens,  for  finding  suitable  feeding 
grounds,  and  for  being  on  constant  guard  at  all  times.  After  pupils  have 
considered  this  aspect  of  animal  life,  ask,  “What  other  qualities  do  you 
think  would  be  necessary  for  the  leader  of  a herd?  What  stories  have  you 
read  that  tell  of  the  leadership  of  one  animal?  What  qualities  did  these 
animals  display?”  Pupils  may  suggest  the  leaders  told  about  in  such  books 
as  Thunderhead,  by  Mary  O'Hara;  Bambi,  by  Felix  Salten;  and  Sentinel  of 
the  Snow  Peaks , by  Harold  McCracken. 

Then  ask  pupils  to  turn  to  pages  306  and  310  and  study  the  pictures 
shown  there.  Identify  Ungor  and  explain  that  he  is  a mountain  ram. 
Then  suggest  that  pupils  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  kind  of  leader 
Ungor  proved  to  be. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  of  the  story  ask,  “How  did  Ungor  prove  himself 
to  be  a real  leader  of  his  flock?  Who  was  his  life-long  enemy?  What 
were  the  qualities  of  leadership  that  Ungor  displayed  in  this  story?” 
Then  lead  the  pupils  to  see  how  the  author  has  used  description  to  set 
the  mood  for  this  battle  of  survival  high  up  among  the  mountain  peaks. 
Such  descriptive  phrases  as  “a  leaden  sky,”  “the  bleak  wind,”  “the  strident, 
savage  note”  of  the  wolf's  howl,  and  “a  bleak,  quivering  silence”  all  add 
to  the  feeling  of  tension  and  desperation  that  marks  this  battle  of  life 
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and  death.  Ask  pupils  to  skim  the  story  and  find  other  bits  of  description 
that  Mr.  Carter  uses  to  set  the  stage  for  the  coming  struggle,  to  describe 
the  fight  itself  and  its  final  outcome,  and  to  portray  for  us  the  calm  leader 
who  had  done  well  in  protecting  the  flock. 

Comment  on  the  fact  that  the  author  has  given  names  to  the  wild  goat 
and  the  wolf  and  ask,  “How  does  this  aid  in  making  the  story  more  in- 
teresting to  the  reader?  Would  you  say  that  this  was  an  actual  account 
or  a fictional  account  of  a struggle  between  two  animals?  What  makes 
you  think  as  you  do?” 

Ask,  “What  characteristics  of  a leader  does  Ungor  show  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  story?  Have  pupils  skim  the  first  two  paragraphs  on 
page  304  to  find  the  answer.  Make  sure  children  note  the  animal's 
watchful,  patient  waiting  and  his  ability  to  sense  danger,  though  it  may 
be  far  away  at  the  moment.  Then  have  pupils  reread  the  second  para- 
graph on  page  305  as  preparation  for  considering  the  question,  “What 
makes  you  think  that  Ungor  may  have  had  to  prove  his  ability  as  a 
leader  many  times?” 

Lead  pupils  to  discuss  the  fight  in  detail  and  then  ask,  “What  character- 
istics did  Lupe  display  throughout  the  story?”  Next  have  boys  and  girls 
turn  to  the  last  page  of  the  story  and  reread  the  three  final  paragraphs. 
Ask,  “How  does  the  author  picture  the  triumphant  Ungor?”  Stress  the 
fact  that  even  though  Ungor  has  won  this  battle  he  will  need  to  be  con- 
stantly alert,  for  the  battle  of  survival  goes  on  with  each  new  hour. 

Invite  comparison  of  this  story  with  “Blue  Duiker”  by  asking,  “In  the 
story  about  the  blue  duiker  what  was  the  animal  learning?”  (The  blue 
duiker  was  learning  to  protect  himself— learning  the  rules  of  survival.) 
Then  ask,  “How  does  that  theme  compare  with  the  problem  in  ‘Ungor 
Guards  the  Flock’?”  (Ungor  had  already  learned  to  protect  himself  but 
now  he  had  the  responsibility  of  guarding  the  ewes  and  lambs  as  well.) 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Locating  entries  in  the  dictionary  • • . This  lesson  is  designed 
to  strengthen  understanding  of  the  differences  between  regular  spellings 
and  pronunciations  and  to  show  how  silent  consonants  and  consonant 
sounds  are  clues  in  locating  words  in  the  dictionary.  The  teacher  may 
say,  “It  would  be  easy  to  locate  words  in  a dictionary  if  every  beginning 
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letter  of  a word  stood  for  the  same  sound.  But,  as  you  know,  in  some 
words  we  see  one  letter  and  we  say  the  sound  of  another;  in  many  words 
we  see  letters  that  we  do  not  say  at  all.” 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  in  pairs:  knee,  knife; 
citrous,  cigar;  write,  wrong;  cart,  cattle;  general,  gem;  who,  whom.  Pro- 
nounce the  words  knee  and  knife.  Ask  pupils,  “What  letter  usually  stands 
for  the  first  sound  you  say  in  these  words?  Now  look  at  the  two  words. 
Under  which  letter  in  the  dictionary  would  you  find  these  words  listed?" 
Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  words. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . .Use  page  72. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Using  reference  materials  . . . Some  pupils  might  like  to  learn 
more  about  mountain  sheep  or  about  the  land  of  the  northern  lights. 
Suggest  that  they  can  find  additional  information  on  these  subjects  in  an 
encyclopedia.  Other  members  of  the  class  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  hear  a discussion  of  this  material. 

Extension  reading  . . . Pupils  who  enjoyed  “Ungor  Guards  the 
Flock"  might  like  to  read  Horns  and  Antlers,  by  Wilfrid  Bronson,  and 
Wilderness  Champion,  by  Joseph  Wharton  Lippincott. 

4 P AGE  311 ► 

*7/te  fyalli+Uf,  Btasi 

AND 

*7 <4e  NuflU  Will  ft&ueA.  Stay 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEMS 

In  preparing  to  present  these  poems  the  teacher  should  read  other  poems 
by  the  same  authors  to  become  familiar  with  the  style  of  each.  In  each 
of  the  poems  on  page  311  the  author  expresses  her  reaction  to  the  beauty 
of  the  starlit  sky.  The  teacher  should  make  sure  that  she  can  reflect  the 
poets’  feel  for  beauty  in  her  own  oral  interpretation. 
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PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEMS 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  311  and  read  the  titles  of  the  two  poems, 
noticing  that  they  are  by  different  authors.  Ask  pupils  how  they  like 
the  artist’s  setting  for  the  two  poems  on  the  page.  Explain  that  Sara 
Teasdale  has  written  many  poems  about  stars  and  night.  Then  say,  “We 
have  all  wished  on  stars— but  here  the  author  gives  us  more  than  a wish. 
She  has  given  us  a picture  of  the  beauty  of  a star  falling  across  a summer 
sky.”  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  poem  silently. 

Explain  that  in  “The  Night  Will  Never  Stay”  Miss  Farjeon  (far'jon)  is 
giving  us  a poem  not  only  of  the  stars,  but  also  of  the  night;  and  add,  “We 
have  a feeling  that  the  poet  is  looking  up  at  a starlit  sky  and  wishing  it 
could  last  for  a long,  long  time,  but  realizing  that  no  matter  how  beautiful 
it  is,  she  can’t  stop  it  from  fading.  The  night  will  pass  into  day,  and  the 
day  will  pass  into  night;  but  we  all  wish  we  could  hold  fast  the  hours 
before  they  slip  away.  It  is  just  like  a tune— much  as  we  would  like  to 
hold  the  melody,  after  it  is  finished,  it  is  gone.” 

Then  ask  the  pupils  to  read  this  poem  silently. 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

Both  poems  should  be  interpreted  orally  either  by  the  teacher  or  by 
individual  pupils.  Make  sure  that  the  oral  interpretation  helps  pupils 
enjoy  and  feel  the  beauty  in  the  word  pictures  the  authors  have  presented. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Enjoying  poetry  . . . Those  pupils  who  are  interested  in  other  poems 
about  stars  by  Sara  Teasdale  might  enjoy  her  Stars  Tonight , from  which 
“The  Falling  Star”  was  taken.  They  might  also  enjoy  hearing  again  at  this 
time  the  old  favorites  “The  Star,”  by  Jane  Taylor,  and  “Star  Wish,” 
author  unknown.  “The  Star”  may  be  found  in  My  Poetry  Book , and  both 
are  in  The  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks.  Other  poems  they  may 
like  to  hear  are  “Stars,”  author  unknown,  from  The  Golden  Flute;  and 
“Questions  at  Night,”  by  Louis  Untermeyer,  in  Rainbow  in  the  Sky. 

Extension  reading  . . . Pupils  who  want  to  know  the  stories  and 
legends  connected  with  the  constellations  might  read  Introducing  the 
Constellations , by  Robert  H.  Baker. 
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4 PAGES  3 1 2-320  ► 

Polka-^bot  Peii 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Lead  pupils  to  recall  that  in  “A  Borneo  Boy  Explores  America”  Saudin 
tells  of  traveling  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson.  Ask  the  class  to 
turn  to  page  268  and  have  a pupil  read  the  last  sentence  on  the  page. 
Refer  to  the  note  given  on  page  486  for  the  story  “A  Borneo  Boy  Explores 
America,”  which  mentions  that  Martin  Johnson  was  killed  in  a plane 
crash  in  1937.  Then  have  pupils  turn  to  the  background  note  for  “Polka- 
Dot  Pets,”  noting  that  this  story  was  written  by  his  wife.  Explain  that 
it  tells  of  an  experience  she  had  while  on  an  expedition  into  Africa  with 
her  husband. 

Have  the  boys  and  girls  tell  what  they  know  about  the  Johnsons  and 
their  hunting  trips.  If  pupils  are  unfamiliar  with  the  work  of  the  Johnsons, 
tell  them  that  they  worked  mostly  with  cameras,  “capturing”  wild  beasts 
with  a lens  instead  of  a gun.  As  an  additional  point  of  interest,  mention 
that  Mrs.  Johnson  worked  with  her  husband  for  twenty-seven  years  and 
that  after  his  death  in  1937,  she  dedicated  her  life  to  carrying  on  their 
work.  Then  suggest  that  pupils  read  Mrs.  Johnson’s  own  account  of  her 
“Polka-Dot  Pets.” 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  a discussion  of  the  methods  the  Johnsons  used  to  “capture”  the 
golden  lion,  direct  attention  to  the  way  Mrs.  Johnson  felt  about  animals. 
Ask  the  class  members  why  they  think  she  was  so  well-suited  for  the  life 
she  led  and  lead  them  to  note  how  her  kindness,  understanding,  intel- 
ligence, and  sense  of  humor  helped  her  control  the  animals  and  allowed 
her  to  appreciate  their  affectionate  ways. 

Ask  pupils  to  give  examples  to  illustrate  Mrs.  Johnson’s  belief  that 
“animals  in  the  same  family  differ  as  much  as  human  brothers  and  sisters.” 
In  this  connection,  have  them  recall  the  dispositions  of  the  cheetahs  when 
they  were  first  found  and  compare  their  characteristics  as  they  grew  older. 
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Next  turn  the  discussion  to  how  Mrs.  Johnson  took  care  of  her  pets, 
bringing  out  the  idea  that  the  cheetahs  caused  her  much  work  and  trouble 
but  that  she  felt  repaid  by  the  fun  and  amusement  they  contributed  to 
her  life  in  the  jungle.  Have  individual  pupils  relate  some  of  the  funny 
incidents  in  the  story;  e.g.,  the  taking  of  the  slippers,  the  animals’  game  of 
leapfrog,  and  the  cheetahs’  experience  with  the  gibbon.  Then  stimulate 
conversation  about  pets  that  members  of  the  class  have  or  have  had.  Let 
pupils  compare  the  way  their  pets  play  with  the  way  the  cheetahs  played 
and  the  kinds  of  food,  habits,  and  appearance  of  their  pets  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  cheetahs. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Discriminating  between  types  of  material  ...  To  promote 
the  ability  to  discriminate  between  types  of  material,  have  pupils  turn 
to  page  482  of  the  Help  Yourself  section  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders. 
Suggest  that  boys  and  girls  read  the  background  note  about  Kate  Seredy, 
the  author  of  “Cousin  Kate  from  Budapest.”  Lead  them  to  see  that 
although  Miss  Seredy  is  also  Cousin  Kate  and  that  she  has  used  the 
experiences  of  her  childhood  as  the  foundation  for  her  stories,  she  does 
not  tell  the  story  exactly  as  the  incident  happened  to  her  in  her  own 
youth.  Then  have  pupils  read  the  background  note  for  “Lofoten  Adven- 
ture,” and  they  will  discover  that  Miss  James  writes  a factual  account  of 
what  happened  when  she  visited  the  Lofoten  Islands. 

Suggest  that  the  class  continue  reading  the  background  notes  to  find 
the  information  that  is  given  about  the  authors  or  about  the  authenticity 
of  the  stories.  For  example,  the  note  for  “Farmer  of  Paimpol”  says  that 
it  is  a fiction  story  even  though  to  the  reader  its  descriptive  passages  seem 
as  authentic  as  those  in  “Lofoten  Adventure”;  the  background  note  for 
“The  Horse  of  the  Sword”  compares  its  author  to  Kate  Seredy  because  he, 
too,  has  woven  some  of  his  childhood  experiences  into  a story;  the  note 
for  “A  Borneo  Boy  Explores  America”  says  that  it  is  an  exact  account 
of  the  travels  of  the  young  author,  and  thus  this  story  could  be  classed 
with  “Lofoten  Adventure.” 

As  the  class  continues  to  read  through  the  background  notes  for  the 
stories  in  Unit  Six,  have  the  pupils  again  notice  that  although  Jack  O’Brien 
was  actually  with  an  expedition  to  the  South  Pole,  he  chose  Spike  as  the 
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hero  for  a dramatic  story  about  his  journey  to  Antarctica;  “Wild  Animals 
Come  to  Dine/’  by  Agnes  Akin  Atkinson,  is  noted  as  a true  story;  and 
“Polka-Dot  Pets/’  by  Osa  Martin  Johnson,  is  related  as  a part  of  her 
real  experiences. 

The  pupils  should  be  able  to  infer  that  the  two  stories  about  animals, 
“Blue  Duiker,”  by  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.,  and  “Ungor  Guards  the  Flock,” 
by  Russell  Gordon  Carter,  are  fiction.  The  teacher  should  make  clear  to 
the  class  that  even  though  these  two  authors  never  really  lived  in  South 
Africa  or  the  Yukon,  through  research  and  extensive  reading  they  were 
able  to  give  authentic  descriptions  of  the  regions  they  used  as  settings  for 
fascinating  accounts  of  nature  adventures. 

To  conclude  this  exercise  have  the  class  skim  the  background  notes 
again  and  lead  them  to  make  generalizations  on  the  type  of  selections 
that  are  included.  Elicit  that  some  are  factual  accounts  of  the  authors’ 
own  experiences,  some  are  fictional  stories  based  on  the  authors’  true 
experiences,  and  some  are  fictional  stories  based  on  general  knowledge 
and  facts  gained  from  research.  Finally,  suggest  that  when  there  is  no 
indication  given  about  the  authenticity  of  the  selections,  the  reader  can 
judge  it  by  finding  out  something  about  the  author’s  familiarity  with  the 
setting  and  topic  and  his  experiences  and  background. 

Thfnk-and-Do  Book. ..Use  pages  73  and  74. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Extension  reading  . . . Other  accounts  of  Mrs.  Johnson’s  experi- 
ences in  the  jungle  are  given  in  her  books  Osa  Johnsons  Jungle  Friends 
and  I Married  Adventure.  Pupils  will  also  be  interested  in  reading  the 
chapter  “Bong,  the  Pet  Cheetah,”  in  Jungle  Pets , by  Osa  Johnson.  With 
seventh-graders  who  like  easy  reading,  Whiskers,  by  Joel  Stolper,  might 
be  very  popular.  Whiskers  is  a story  of  a leopard  cat  in  the  jungle.  If 
some  members  of  the  class  have  not  already  read  Three  Boy  Scouts  in 
Africa,  by  Robert  Douglas,  David  Martin,  and  Douglas  Oliver,  they  will 
enjoy  the  thrilling  experiences  of  three  boys  who  traveled  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  Johnson.  The  Way  of  a Lion,  by  Alden  G.  Stevens,  and 
Lions  on  the  Hunt,  by  Theodore  J.  Waldeck,  are  other  books  that  hold 
a great  deal  of  interest  for  children. 
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◄ PAGE  321  ► 


*7*4e  SandUilL  Q'lane 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

Those  who  have  seen  a long-legged,  slow-moving  sandhill  crane  stalking 
its  prey  will  have  no  difficulty  in  spotting  the  slow  but  graceful  stalking 
motion  in  the  rhythm  of  Mary  Austin’s  poem.  The  teacher  who  has  never 
seen  a crane  or  a heron  “go  walking”  must  first  get  the  mental  image  and 
then  read  the  poem  until  she  feels  the  rhythm  and  can  express  it  to 
the  class.  As  the  teacher  reads  “The  Sandhill  Crane,”  she  might  use  her 
index  and  middle  finger  to  “step”  out  the  “stalking”  rhythm: 


Whenever  the  days  are  cool  and  clear, 


The  sandhill  crane  goes  walking 


PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

Read  the  first  few  lines  of  the  poem  to  the  class  so  that  they  can  feel 
the  movement  of  the  crane,  “Slowly,  solemnly  stalking.”  Explain  that 
the  first  four  lines  of  each  stanza  set  the  pace  of  the  crane.  The  last 
four  lines  of  each  stanza  express  the  fears  and  describe  the  wild  scamper- 
ing of  “little  creatures”  to  a place  of  safety,  but  the  rhythm  remains  that  of 
the  steady,  ominous,  stalking  of  the  crane.  Explain  that  the  “flashing  weir” 
(wer)  refers  to  the  water  flowing  over  a milldam  and  the  “tules”  (tii'loz) 
are  marshy  places  like  a mud  puddle  or  frog  pond. 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

As  members  of  the  class  read  the  poem  aloud,  their  classmates  may 
emphasize  the  stalking  movement  of  the  crane  by  “stepping”  with  their 
fingers.  Be  sure  that  the  reader  reflects  the  quietness  and  solemness  of  the 
poem— the  old  crane  is  stalking  his  prey  as  noiselessly  as  a cat. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Creative  writing  . . . Point  out  that  in  this  poem  Miss  Austin  has 
given  a fine  description  of  a bird  which  she  has  undoubtedly  watched  very 
carefully.  Encourage  pupils  to  write  in  prose  or  poetry  a description  of 
an  animal  they  have  observed  in  detail. 

Extension  reading  ...  If  the  story  Wagtail , by  Alice  C.  Gall  and 
F.  H.  Crew,  is  available,  the  teacher  should  read  it  aloud  to  the  class  to 
give  a picture  of  the  law  of  the  pond— to  jump  first  and  look  afterward. 
Pupils  who  are  interested  in  the  crane  might  enjoy  Eben,  the  Crane , by 
Alma  Savage.  They  may  also  like  to  read  the  poem  “The  Sandpiper,”  by 
Celia  Thaxter,  in  The  Home  Book  of  Modern  Verse. 

i PAGES  322-329 ► 

My  Sbuuuje.  cMobluf, 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Have  pupils  read  the  background  note  on  page  490  and  lead  them  to 
comment  that  Mr.  Ditmars’  childhood  hobby  which  later  developed  into 
his  life  work  was  indeed  an  unusual  one.  Pupils  will  be  interested  in 
hearing  that  he  was  once  described  as  “probably  knowing  more  about 
reptiles  than  any  man  alive”  and  that  even  as  a young  child  he  was 
intensely  interested  in  natural  history.  He  started  his  snake  collection 
with  some  he  found  in  a New  York  City  park.  As  the  fame  of  his  col- 
lection spread  even  people  in  foreign  countries  made  gifts  to  it.  Finally 
the  collection  grew  to  such  size  that  his  parents  gave  him  permission  to 
use  the  entire  upper  floor  of  their  home  to  house  it. 

Encourage  pupils  to  recall  other  people  of  whom  they  have  read  or 
known  whose  hobbies  or  interests  might  have  influenced  their  choice  of 
a lifetime  profession.  If  pupils  do  not  suggest  it,  remind  them  that  the 
Johnsons’  hobby  also  led  them  into  their  choice  of  a life  work. 

Lead  the  class  to  mention  the  dangers  which  they  think  would  be 
connected  with  the  job  of  snake  collecting.  Then  suggest  that  pupils  read 
this  factual  but  lively  account  of  Ditmars'  strange  hobby. 
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EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 


After  pupils  have  completed  the  silent  reading  of  the  account,  ask,  “What 
important  qualities  made  it  possible  for  Mr.  Ditmars  to  engage  in  his 
unusual  and  often  dangerous  work?”  Lead  the  class  to  suggest  that  his 
interest  in  snakes,  his  knowledge  of  them,  his  coolness  in  times  of  danger, 
and  his  patience  and  persistence  made  him  a successful  collector. 

Have  pupils  tell  how  Mr.  Ditmars  obtained  the  first  big  snake  for  his 
collection  and  then  ask,  “In  what  different  ways  did  he  add  to  his  col- 
lection?” Then  during  the  discussion  have  children  mention  the  three 
different  words  meaning  snake  that  the  author  used  in  his  account. 

From  reading  this  account  lead  pupils  to  suggest  things  the  author  did 
that  prove  his  humane  attitude  in  handling  the  snakes;  e.g.,  he  harmed 
them  in  no  way,  he  saw  that  they  had  good  care,  and  he  did  everything 
he  could  to  make  them  comfortable  in  their  new  home.  Have  the  class 
turn  to  the  last  sentence  on  page  322  and  point  this  out  as  an  example. 
To  emphasize  that  all  of  us  write  best  about  the  things  we  know  and 
like,  ask,  “Why  do  you  think  Mr.  Ditmars  could  write  about  snakes  in 
such  an  interesting,  entertaining  way?” 

As  a final  point  of  interest  tell  pupils  that  the  author  not  only  col- 
lected snakes  and  wrote  about  them,  but  also  designed  a method  for 
extracting  venom  from  snakes  without  injuring  them  in  any  way. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Discriminating  between  types  «£  material  . . .To  promote 
the  ability  to  discriminate  between  types  of  material,  have  pupils  recall 
the  three  types  discussed  in  the  preceding  lesson  plan.  (Factual  accounts, 
fictional  stories  based  on  actual  experience,  and  fictional  stories  based 
on  research.)  Write  the  three  headings  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
pupils  tell  under  which  classification  they  think  each  of  the  first  five 
stories  in  Unit  VI  should  be  listed.  Then  ask,  “Under  which  type  of 
material  would  you  classify  ‘My  Strange  Hobby’?  What  would  be  your 
reasons  for  doing  so?”  Give  various  members  of  the  class  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  probable  classification  and  then  have  pupils  turn  to  the 
background  note  on  page  490  to  verify  their  choice. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  75  and  76. 
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Poem,  Pn&Lie 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

This  is  a poem  with  contrasts— swift  things,  slow  things.  The  tempo  of 
the  poem  itself  does  not  change,  for  the  quiet,  reflective  mood  of  the 
author  rather  than  the  words  or  the  things  described  sets  the  tempo.  The 
first  stanza  should  be  read  at  a normal  rate,  and  the  second,  a bit  more 
slowly. 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

“Poem  of  Praise”  may  be  read  and  appreciated  by  most  seventh-graders 
without  preliminary  discussion,  but  the  meaning  of  “strong- withered 
horse”  should  be  cleared  up  before  the  reading.  After  pupils  have  read 
the  two  stanzas  silently,  point  up  the  contrast  and  then  the  poet’s  gen- 
eralization—“Swift  things  are  beautiful  . . . and  slow  things  are  beauti- 
ful.” Then  lead  pupils  to  mention  other  swift  and  slow  things  in  which 
they  have  noted  beauty. 

Suggest  that  the  class  think  of  other  contrasts— smooth,  rough;  soft, 
hard;  big,  little;  sunshine,  rain.  Pupils  may  make  lists  of  things  that 
might  be  contrasted  under  each  pair  of  words.  This  discussion  might 
be  used  to  set  the  stage  for  the  creative  writing  of  poetry  suggested  in 
the  Extending  Interests  section. 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

Suggest  the  tempo  for  oral  reading  and  then  ask  one  pupil  to  read  the 
whole  poem  aloud.  The  poem  may  then  be  read  “line-a-child”  fashion — 
using  seven  pupils  for  each  stanza— each  reading  one  line  with  the 
exception  of  the  third  reader,  who  reads  both  line  three  and  line  four. 
Remind  the  readers  that  they  must  be  ready  to  “come  in  on  time”  with 
their  lines  so  that  the  tempo  and  rhythm  of  the  poem  will  not  be 
interrupted. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Creative  writing  . . . The  teacher  may  wish  to  use  the  contrasting 
ideas  suggested  in  the  interpretation  of  this  poem  as  an  incentive  to 
creative  writing.  Pupils  who  are  interested  should  be  encouraged  to 
write  their  own  poems  of  contrast.  Allow  time  for  them  to  share  the 
results  of  their  writing  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Enjoying  poetry  . . . Pupils  may  enjoy  hearing  the  poem  “Miracles/’ 
by  Walt  Whitman,  found  in  The  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Discussing  new  interests  gained  . . . Encourage  pupils  to  dis- 
cuss new  interests  and  new  ideas  that  they  have  gained  during  the  read- 
ing of  this  unit  and  in  related  extension  reading.  Members  of  the  class 
may  mention  that  they  became  interested  in  reading  about  explorers  who 
have  conducted  scientific  expeditions,  in  making  picture  collections  of 
animals  native  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  keeping  records  of  the 
habits  of  a pet,  in  reading  about  how  various  animals  protect  themselves 
from  their  enemies,  in  making  collections  of  anecdotes  about  animals,  or 
in  learning  about  how  a zoo  is  run.  Lead  pupils  to  discuss  the  qualities 
necessary  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  a nature  hobby;  e.g.,  patience,  per- 
sistence, alertness. 

Promote  pupils’  awareness  of  places  of  interest  in  their  own  community 
by  having  them  tell  where  in  the  community  they  might  go  to  follow  up 
curiosities  about  the  outdoor  world. 

Sharing  reading  experiences  ...  At  this  time  several  periods 
might  be  devoted  to  discussion  and  oral  reading  of  portions  of  books, 
stories,  magazine  articles,  or  newspaper  materials  about  natural  science 
that  members  of  the  class  have  read  and  particularly  liked.  Since  there 
may  not  be  time  for  the  reading  of  entire  stories  or  articles,  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  select  carefully  and  to  prepare  to  read  effectively  passages 
that  convey  interesting  information,  answer  questions  raised  during  the 
unit,  or  give  an  effective  sampling  of  the  spirit,  style,  or  interest-provoking 
plot  of  a given  selection.  Pupils  should  also  be  encouraged  to  prepare  a 
few  introductory  remarks  to  explain  why  they  have  chosen  certain  passages 
to  read  aloud. 
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Pages  225-244  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  VII  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  . . . 


Heroes  of 
Service 


The  BIOGRAPHICAL  SELECTIONS  ...  in  this  unit  offer  a 
sampling  of  the  fine  biographical  literature  now  available  for  young 
adolescents.  Among  people  in  all  walks  of  life  there  have  appeared 
men  and  women  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  selections  in  this  unit 
of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  can  give  only  a glimpse  into  the  lives  and 
characters  of  a few  of  these  heroes  of  service,  but  they  convey  the 
thrill  of  achievement  which  is  the  essence  of  good  biography,  and 
they  can  stimulate  wide  reading  interests  in  an  area  of  literature 
that  may  have  a tremendous  influence  on  the  ideals  and  characters 
of  young  adolescents. 

In  all  the  selections  in  this  unit,  the  reader  will  be  impressed  by 
the  services  which  the  hero  performed,  often  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice, and  by  the  depth  of  character  displayed.  However,  pupils  will 
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find  that  these  people  differ  widely  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
made  their  contributions.  Nathan  Hale  was  too  young  to  have 
achieved  much,  but  he  was  not  too  young  to  give  his  life  in  genuine 
patriotism.  The  reader  will  sense  the  rigorous  self-discipline  of  Louis 
Braille  in  overcoming  the  handicap  of  blindness  and  in  helping  others 
similarly  afflicted  and  the  patience  of  Thomas  Edison  in  perfecting 
his  inventions.  Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell,  the  “doctor  of  Labrador,”  ex- 
pressed his  deep  love  of  humanity  by  bringing  medical  care  to  people 
in  a remote  region,  while  Jane  Addams  showed  a similar  feeling  by 
easing  the  burdens  of  poverty-stricken  people,  by  bringing  about 
industrial  reforms,  and  by  working  for  sympathetic  understanding 
among  different  nationalities  and  races.  The  hero  who  alleviated 
human  suffering  by  conquering  yellow  fever  is  dramatized  in  the 
poem  “Walter  Reed.” 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Ask  pupils  to  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  read  the  titles  of  the 
stories  in  this  unit.  Lead  members  of  the  class  to  tell  briefly  what  they 
know  about  the  people  mentioned  in  the  story  titles  by  asking  such 
questions  as,  “What  do  you  associate  with  the  name  Braille?  What  do 
you  think  Braille's  'Golden  Key'  might  be?"  Continue  with  similar 
questions  about  the  other  people  mentioned,  bringing  out  any  significant 
details  of  their  lives  and  work  with  which  pupils  are  familiar.  Then  ask 
if  anyone  knows  who  the  “Doctor  of  Labrador"  was.  If  the  appropriate 
response  is  not  given,  mention  that  he  was  Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell,  who 
spent  most  of  his  life  bringing  medical  care  to  the  people  of  Labrador. 

Encourage  speculation  by  class  members  on  the  qualities  a hero  of 
service  must  possess.  Lead  the  class  to  mention  others  who  might  be 
called  heroes  of  service.  From  this  discussion  pupils  should  gradually  evolve 
the  concept  that  a hero  of  service  is  one  who  works  to  help  mankind. 

To  arouse  interest  in  reading  in  the  field  of  biography,  arrange  a 
bulletin-board  display  of  pictures  and  clippings  about  famous  men  and 
women  of  contemporary  and  past  times.  Pupils  may  also  be  interested 
in  a display  of  attractive  book  covers  and  book  reviews  of  interesting 
biographies  available  in  the  class,  school,  or  public  library. 
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Hathan  Jiale. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

To  develop  background  for  the  story,  ask  pupils  who  are  familiar  with 
Nathan  Hale  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  class  briefly  what  he  did.  After  they 
have  read  the  background  note  on  page  490,  suggest  that  they  read  Nancy 
Hale’s  story  and  see  why  they  think  Nathan  Hale  deserves  a place  of 
honor  among  our  heroes. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Most  pupils  will  be  inspired  and  touched  by  the  story  of  Nathan  Hale. 
His  youth  and  his  commonplace  life  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  will 
make  his  sacrifice  doubly  poignant  to  seventh-graders.  Many  members  of 
the  class  will  visualize  him  as  an  older  brother  or  a favorite  friend.  The 
teacher  should  be  sensitive  to  the  keen  personal  reaction  which  the  story 
will  probably  arouse,  and  she  should  avoid  too  much  detailed  discussion. 

She  might  open  the  discussion  by  asking,  “Why  do  you  think  the 
author  felt  that  Nathan  Hale  was  ‘a  hero  you  could  take  along  with  you 
into  the  cellar  of  a New  England  farmhouse?  What  was  there  about 
him  that  gave  her  courage?” 

Encourage  pupils  to  comment  on  why  they  think  Nathan  Hale  stands 
out  as  a hero  of  service  among  men  who  have  served  their  country.  Then 
ask,  “How  does  the  author  explain  the  place  in  history  which  he  occupies?” 
Lead  the  class  to  point  out  that  on  page  336  Miss  Hale  says,  “His  special 
gift  to  his  country,  and  to  us  who  love  that  country,  was  the  manner  of 
his  death.”  Encourage  comment  on  the  significance  of  that  sentence. 
If  pupils  do  not  point  out  the  two  paragraphs  on  the  last  page  of  the 
story,  suggest  that  they  reread  them  silently. 

Bring  out  how  the  author  says  that  Nathan  Hale  is  the  symbol  of 
many  heroic  but  unsung  young  Americans  who  in  time  of  stress  make 
supreme  sacrifices  for  their  country. 
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Suggest  that  a member  of  the  class  read  the  last  few  sentences  aloud, 
beginning  with  “Don’t  think  he  declaimed.  He  wasn’t  that  kind.”  Lead 
pupils  to  note  how  the  author  makes  the  reader  feel  that  young  Hale’s 
last  words  came  naturally  and  sincerely  from  his  thoughts,  “like  a remark, 
1 only  regret.  . . / ” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Identifying  the  author’s  purpose  ...  To  increase  pupils’  sensi- 
tivity to  the  author’s  purpose  and  mood,  ask  the  class  how  the  author’s 
background  prepares  her  for  telling  this  story.  Then  ask,  “Do  you  think 
Miss  Hale  is  trying  to  give  us  a historical  account  of  the  death  of  Nathan 
Hale?  How  does  the  author’s  purpose  compare  with  that  in  'Abe  Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg’?  How  is  it  the  same,  and  how  does  it  differ?”  Lead  pupils 
to  see  that  each  is  a revealing  story  about  a famous  man.  In  each  case, 
the  author  succeeds  in  evoking  a definite,  personal  reaction  from  the 
reader— to  the  sense  of  failure  experienced  by  Lincoln  after  his  speech 
and  to  the  youth  and  courage  of  Hale.  Bring  out  the  difference  in  man- 
ner of  telling  the  story  by  asking  pupils  to  describe  the  author’s  style  in 
“Nathan  Hale.”  Ask,  “How  does  she  connect  the  story  with  her  own 
life?”  They  should  note  that  Miss  Hale  seems  to  be  reminiscing  about 
what  she  heard  and  felt  about  Nathan  Hale  in  her  childhood,  telling 
the  tale  as  she  might  have  heard  it  told.  Then  ask  how  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  story  is  told.  Elicit  that  it  is  told  in  a less  conversational,  more 
formal  style;  that  the  author  is  not  reminiscing,  but  is  retelling  an  incident 
in  history  as  she  thinks  it  occurred.  Conclude  by  asking  pupils  to  com- 
pare the  endings  of  the  two  stories.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  the  final 
paragraphs  of  “Nathan  Hale”  tell  what  his  story  means  to  Nancy  Hale. 
In  “Abe  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,”  on  the  other  hand,  the  author  does  not 
discuss  the  personal  significance  of  the  story  to  her. 

Think-and-Do  Book  • • • Use  pages  77  and  78. 

EXTENDI  NG  INTERESTS 

Enjoying  poetry  ...  After  discussion  the  teacher  might  read  to 
the  class  the  poem  “Nathan  Hale,”  by  Francis  Miles  Finch,  in  American 
History  in  Verse.  Encourage  pupils  to  compare  the  poem  with  the  selec- 
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tion  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders.  Lead  them  to  note  the  differences  in 
mood— how  the  martial  air  of  the  poem  contrasts  with  the  reflective  tone 
of  the  story.  Point  out  that  this  difference  is  apparent  in  the  interpre- 
tation given  to  Hale’s  famous  words.  To  Nancy  Hale  they  were  in  the 
nature  of  a remark,  while  to  Finch  they  were  “A  soldier’s  battle-cry.” 

Extension  reading  ...  Pupils  will  enjoy  reading  Nathan  Hale , 
Patriot,  by  Martha  Mann,  and  One  Life  to  Lose,  by  Amy  Hogeboom. 
The  book  Brave  Men,  by  Ernie  Pyle,  will  be  particularly  appropriate  at 
this  time.  For  other  suggestions  refer  to  the  Bibliography  on  page  507 
of  the  book. 

4 PAGES  3 38-341  ► 


fc’iaille'i.  Qol&en  Key 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

The  teacher  might  introduce  this  selection  by  writing  her  own  name  on 
the  blackboard  in  Braille  symbols,  using  the  alphabet  on  page  492  of 
Paths  and  Pathfinders.  Then  the  class  might  try  to  determine  what 
the  symbols  are  and  what  they  stand  for.  If  no  one  guesses  correctly,  the 
teacher  should  let  the  group  consider  the  symbols  again  at  the  end  of 
the  lesson. 

Explain  that  “Braille’s  Golden  Key”  is  a very  brief  factual  account  of 
the  life  and  work  of  Louis  Braille.  Ask  pupils  to  tell  any  interesting  facts 
they  may  know  about  this  French  hero  of  service.  Mention  that  this 
selection  not  only  tells  of  the  work  of  Braille  but  also  implies  that  there 
is  a story  behind  the  story  of  Braille’s  service  to  mankind.  Have  pupils 
read  this  story  of  Braille  and  see  if  they  can  find  a hint  of  another  type 
of  story  that  might  well  be  written  about  him. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading,  encourage  discussion  by  asking,  “What  is  the 
main  story  told?  What  is  the  story  behind  the  story?”  Elicit  that  while 
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the  main  theme  tells  how  Braille  helped  the  blind,  there  is  also  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  own  struggles  in  adjusting  himself  to  a world  of  darkness. 
Explain  that  another  author  might  have  written  a story  about  Braille, 
emphasizing  his  personal  failures,  triumphs,  disappointments,  struggles, 
and  feelings  during  a sightless  life. 

Next  ask,  “Which  seems  more  like  a hero  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  Hale  or  Braille?  What  was  there  in  Braille’s  own  life  that  would 
make  him  a hero?”  Mention  that  frequently  a handicapped  person  con- 
tributes much  to  the  happiness  of  others  and  lead  pupils  to  comment  on 
why  such  a person  is  often  peculiarly  adapted  to  making  such  contribu- 
tions; e.g.,  like  Braille,  they  know  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  and 
the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  far  better  than  those  without  such  handi- 
caps. Ask  what  famous  blind  person  was  quoted  in  the  selection.  Then 
ask,  “Do  you  know  any  ways  in  which  Helen  Keller  has  been  able  to  help 
other  handicapped  persons?  In  what  ways  was  she  like  Braille?”  Mem- 
bers of  the  class  who  have  read  her  autobiography,  The  Story  of  My  Life , 
may  mention,  or  the  teacher  may  tell,  that  she,  too,  was  a normal  baby, 
but  that  she  was  left  both  blind  and  dumb  by  an  early  illness;  she  learned 
to  read  in  spite  of  great  difficulties;  and,  like  Braille,  she  learned  to  read 
(raised  letters  before  she  learned  the  Braille  alphabet.  Tell  the  class  that 
page  79  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  gives  a brief  account  of  Helen  Keller’s 
struggle  to  learn  to  talk. 

Encourage  members  of  the  class  to  tell  about  handicapped  persons 
who  have  been  a real  inspiration  to  others  or  to  the  pupils  themselves. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Noting  cause-effect  relationships  . . . Place  on  the  blackboard 
the  following  unfinished  sentences  and  lead  pupils  to  complete  each 
sentence  by  giving  one  effect  of  the  cause  stated. 

Because  Braille  heard  other  children  talk  about  reading , he 

Because  few  blind  persons  read  “ raised ” letters  well,  Braille : 

Because  Braille  also  wanted  to  help  the  blind  to  write,  he 

Because  the  cost  of  printing  books  in  Braille  is  so  high , most  govern- 
ments - 

Because  Helen  Keller  admired  Braille's  work,  she 

Promote  discussion  about  the  various  suggestions  offered  for  completing 
each  sentence  and  be  sure  that  each  is  an  effect  of  the  cause  stated. 
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Noting  details  and  using  a chart  . . . Suggest  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  write  a short  sentence  in  Braille,  using  the  Braille  alphabet 
on  page  492  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders.  Then  let  pupils  exchange  papers 
and  read  the  sentences  they  have  received. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  page  79. 

EXTENDI  NC  INTERESTS 

Making  comparisons  ...  To  encourage  pupils  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  types  of  heroes  of  service  they  have  encountered  in  this  unit, 
ask  them  to  mention  a Frenchman  who  was  a military  hero  in  the  service 
of  America.  Some  members  of  the  class  may  recall  Lafayette  from  “Lafay- 
ette Meets  His  Hero”  in  People  and  Progress.  Then  have  the  class  turn 
to  the  table  of  contents  for  Unit  II,  “Pathfinders  of  America,”  and  review 
the  contributions  of  the  men  in  these  stories.  Have  the  class  consider 
whether  these  pathfinders  might  also  be  called  heroes  of  service. 

Extending  concepts  . . . Some  members  of  the  class  might  be  en- 
couraged to  learn  what  provisions  their  own  communities  make  for  blind 
people.  As  a guide  in  collecting  information  pupils  might  try  to  find  the 
answers  to  these  questions:  “Are  there  books  in  Braille  available  in  the 
local  public  library?  If  so,  is  there  a special  room  in  the  library  where 
books  in  Braille  are  kept?  Is  there  any  organization  whose  purpose  it  is 
to  help  the  blind?  What  provision  does  the  school  district  make  for 
blind  children?  Are  there  any  talking  records  in  the  public  library?”  If 
possible,  a member  of  the  class  or  the  teacher  should  secure  a page  in 
Braille  so  that  other  pupils  can  see  and  feel  it. 

A committee  might  be  interested  in  finding  out  about  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  This,  the  first  school 
for  blind  students  in  America,  was  founded  in  1829,  the  year  Braille 
perfected  his  alphabet. 

Other  pupils  might  like  to  investigate  the  work  of  the  organization 
that  trains  seeing-eye  dogs.  All  groups  should  be  allowed  time  to  report 
their  findings  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Extension  reading  . . . Suggest  that  pupils  read  The  Story  of  My 
Life,  by  Helen  Keller,  and  Franka,  a Guide  Dog,  by  Walter  Edward 
Johnson. 
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i PAGES  342-357  ► 


Wt vdzitUf.  with  fs&iiXMi 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Introduce  the  story  by  asking  members  of  the  class  to  name  the  man 
they  consider  the  greatest  American  inventor  and  to  be  prepared  to 
support  their  choices  by  enumerating  some  of  this  man's  inventions. 
The  ensuing  discussion  will  undoubtedly  center  on  Thomas  A.  Edison. 
During  the  discussion  mention  that  Edison  is  one  hero  of  service  whose 
achievements  were  recognized  and  honored  during  his  lifetime  and  that 
once  he  jokingly  remarked  that  he  could  “count  his  medals  by  the  quart." 
Encourage  members  of  the  class  to  describe  Thomas  Edison’s  various  inven- 
tions and  to  tell  briefly  anything  they  may  know  about  his  life  and  work. 

Explain  that  this  story  tells  how  fifteen-year-old  Francis  Jehl  came  to 
work  in  the  Edison  laboratory  at  Menlo  Park.  Suggest  that  pupils  read 
the  story  to  find  out  what  Francis  Jehl  learned  about  Edison  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  as  an  inventor. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Guide  discussion  after  the  reading  of  the  story  by  asking,  “How  do  the 
incidents  that  are  told  about  give  us  insight  into  Edison’s  personality? 
What  characteristics  of  Edison  were  apparent  in  his  actions  around  the 
laboratory?"  Pupils  might  mention  that  Edison  was  a man  of  few 
words,  as  shown  by  the  office  boy’s  comments  and  Jehl’s  first  conversa- 
tion with  the  inventor;  that  Edison  was  a keen  observer,  as  indicated  by 
what  he  noticed  about  the  tape  on  the  automatic  telegraph;  that  he  had 
unlimited  patience,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  kept  working  on  an  idea 
until  he  succeeded,  unmindful  of  time  or  effort;  that  he  was  absorbed  in 
his  work,  as  indicated  when  he  worked  long  hours  himself  and  forgot 
about  the  lunch  hour  for  Martin  and  Francis;  that  he  had  a sense  of 
humor,  as  shown  in  his  recording  and  when  experiments  were  not  going 
satisfactorily;  and  that  he  was  never  discouraged,  as  indicated  by  Will 
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Carman’s  observations  and  Edison’s  own  belief  that  “nothing  was  ‘too 
hard  to  do.’  ” 

Then  ask,  “What  was  Edison’s  attitude  toward  failure?  How  did  he 
define  genius ? What  is  your  opinion  of  his  statement?”  Explain  to  pupils 
that  another  version  of  this  remark  is,  “Genius  is  2 per  cent  inspiration 
and  98  per  cent  perspiration.”  Ask,  “When  he  started  working  on  the 
electric  light,  what  was  the  first  job  that  required  ‘98  per  cent  perspiration’?” 
(He  read  everything  that  he  could  find  about  how  gas  lights  worked.) 

Have  the  class  find  the  paragraph  in  which  Martin  describes  inventing 
and  let  a pupil  read  it  aloud  (page  349,  third  paragraph).  Then  ask,  “Are 
there  any  other  jobs  like  this?”  Pupils  may  mention  the  work  done  in 
medical  research  laboratories  and  other  types  of  scientific  exploration. 

Call  attention  to  Edison’s  recitation  for  the  phonograph  as  told  on 
page  352  and  let  several  different  pupils  read  the  material  aloud  for  fun, 
interpreting  it  as  they  think  Edison  may  have  done. 

Tell  pupils  that  Sir  Pliram  Stevens  Maxim,  father  of  Hiram  Percy 
Maxim,  author  of  “Springfield  or  Bust,”  worked  on  the  incandescent 
lamp  and  developed  one  about  the  same  time  Edison  invented  his.  In  a 
patent  suit  Thomas  A.  Edison  proved  priority  by  only  a few  days.  Then 
ask,  “How  do  you  think  Edison’s  fame  would  have  been  affected  if  Maxim 
had  won  the  case?” 

In  the  discussion  bring  out  that  Edison’s  incandescent  lamp  was  only  one 
achievement  and  that  probably  more  persons  have  profited  from  his 
achievements  than  from  the  work  of  any  other  single  inventor.  Ask,  “How 
did  Edison’s  invention  of  the  phonograph  help  the  blind?”  Be  sure  that 
pupils  know  or  learn  of  the  recent  development  of  “talking  records”  on 
which  complete  books  may  be  recorded. 

Tell  the  class  that  when  Edison  was  21,  he  invented  a stock  ticker 
useful  in  brokers’  offices;  he  sold  this  for  $40,000  and  started  a laboratory 
and  a factory.  Also  mention  that  George  Westinghouse,  another  great 
American,  invented  the  air  brake  when  he  was  only  22.  Have  pupils 
recall  the  achievements  of  Hale  and  Braille  at  the  same  age. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Discriminating  between  shades  of  meaning  ...  To  check 
pupils’  understanding  of  some  of  the  words  used  in  this  story,  ask,  “What 
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is  a ludicrous  story?”  They  should  reply  that  it  is  a funny,  ridiculous  story. 
Then  ask,  “Is  a ludicrous  story  always  an  amusing  story?  Is  an  amusing 
story  always  a ludicrous  story?  How  do  ludicrous  and  amusing  differ  in 
meaning?” 

Continue  with  the  following  pairs  of  words,  having  members  of  the 
class  explain  or  illustrate  through  use  in  sentences  the  differences  in 
meaning  between  the  words  of  each  pair.  Pupils  may  refer  to  the 
Glossary  or  a dictionary  to  check  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

abstractedly — inattentively  reminisce— remember 

mechanism— machine  musty— stale 

dearth— need  wry— twisted 

Think-and-Do  Book  • . . Use  page  80. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Collecting  information  . . . Some  members  of  the  class  might 
collect  pictures  and  additional  information  about  Edison,  his  inventions, 
Menlo  Park,  or  the  Edison  Museum  at  Dearborn,  Michigan.  If  any  pupil 
has  visited  the  Museum  or  Henry  Ford’s  Greenfield  Village,  a recon- 
struction of  an  early  American  town,  also  at  Dearborn,  time  should  be 
allowed  for  the  pupil  to  tell  the  class  about  what  he  saw.  The  teacher 
should  be  sure  that  the  class  knows  that  Edison’s  original  Menlo  Park 
laboratory  is  now  a part  of  Greenfield  Village.  Pupils  who  have  been  to 
the  village  may  have  stood  in  the  room  where  Francis  Jehl  first  met 
Edison  and  may  have  seen  Mrs.  Jordan’s  boarding  house  where  Jehl  stayed. 

A few  pupils  might  be  interested  in  compiling  a list  of  some  of  Edison’s 
better  known  inventions.  Some  of  this  information  may  be  found  in 
such  encyclopedias  as  Britannica  Junior,  Volume  5;  Compton's  Pictured 
Encyclopedia,  Volume  4;  The  World  Book,  Volume  5;  and  The  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana,  Volume  9. 

Sharing  a hobby  with  others  . . . Pupils  who  have  a stamp  col- 
lection should  be  encouraged  to  look  for  interesting  stamps  printed  in 
honor  of  heroes  and  heroines  of  service.  These  stamps  might  be  brought 
to  school  for  other  members  of  the  class  to  see.  Among  those  persons 
mentioned  in  this  unit,  the  following  have  been  honored  by  the  issuance 
of  United  States  stamps:  Nathan  Hale  (Vi  cent,  1926),  Jane  Addams 
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(10  cent,  1940),  Walter  Reed  (5  cent,  1940),  and  Thomas  Edison  (2  cent, 
1929).  At  this  time  the  class  also  might  like  to  see  the  Byrd  Antarctic  issue 
(3  cent,  1933)  and  such  French  stamps  as  theT923-26  series  of  Pasteur,  the 
1936-38  series  of  Pasteur,  the  1938  commemorative  of  Pierre  and  Marie 
Curie,  and  the  1938  stamp,  Blind  Man  and  Radio. 

Extending  concepts  ...  If  A Pictorial  History  of  the  Movies , by 
Deems  Taylor,  Marcelene  Peterson,  and  Bryant  Hale,  is  available,  the 
teacher  should  show  the  class  the  illustrations  on  pages  2 and  3 of  the'first 
successful  film  shot  by  Edison,  the  first  movie  studio  built  by  Edison,  and 
the  Edison  Kinetoscope,  which  was  the  first  important  movie  exhibitor. 

To  give  pupils  a sense  of  the  endless  progress  in  mechanical  achieve- 
ment ask,  “What  improvements  in  Edison’s  inventions  can  you  think 
of  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years?”  This  question  should  start  a 
lively  discussion  of  more  or  less  recent  scientific  progress  in  perfecting  such 
devices  as  fluorescent  and  neon  lighting,  automatic  record  changers  for 
phonographs,  combination  radio  and  phonograph  machines,  sound  tracks 
added  to  motion  pictures,  and  television.  From  this  discussion  pupils 
should  gain  an  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  scientific  investi- 
gation itself  and  of  the  spirit  that  motivates  it.  Help  them  recall  the 
viewpoint  expressed  in  “Life  Raft,”  that  “the  latest  improvement  ...  is 
not  the  last  improvement,  by  any  means.” 

Creative  writing  . . . Pupils  might  be  interested  in  writing  short 
accounts  of  how  Edison’s  inventions  play  a part  in  their  own  daily  lives 
or  how  their  own  communities  have  benefited  from  his  contributions 
to  humanity.  Members  of  the  class  who  write  original  material  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  read  it  aloud  to  the  group. 

Extension  reading  . . . Pupils  who  enjoyed  this  story  may  want 
to  read  Boy  with  Edison , by  William  A.  Simonds,  and  Edison:  His  Life, 
His  Work,  His  Genius,  by  the  same  author,  from  which  “Working  with 
Edison”  was  taken.  Another  book  which  boys  might  like  is  The  Boy's 
Life  of  Edison,  by  William  Henry  Meadowcroft,  who  was  Edison’s  life- 
long secretary.  Those  members  of  the  class  who  are  interested  in  scientists 
as  heroes  of  service  might  be  referred  to  Madame  Curie,  by  Eve  Curie 
(for  mature  readers);  Dr.  George  Washington  Carver,  Scientist,  by  Shirley 
Graham  and  George  Lipscomb;  and  America's  Greatest  Inventors , by 
John  C.  Patterson. 
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ttJ attest  Heed 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

After  reading  “Walter  Reed”  the  teacher  should  refer  to  the  background 
note  on  pages  494-495  and  to  suggestions  for  extending  concepts  given 
in  the  last  part  of  this  lesson  plan  for  the  facts  behind  the  event  which 
is  dramatized  here. 

Reread  the  poem,  noting  that  while  the  style  and  rhythm  appear 
similar  to  those  in  “Lewis  and  Clark,”  by  the  same  authors,  in  Unit  II, 
the  tone  is  much  more  serious,  in  keeping  with  the  dangerous  and  im- 
portant experiments  of  Walter  Reed. 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

Let  pupils  discuss  what  they  know  about  Walter  Reed  as  a hero  of 
service  and  read  the  background  note  before  they  read  the  poem.  After 
the  poem  has  been  read,  ask,  “What  is  the  spirit  of  the  first  two  stanzas? 
What  picture  of  Dr.  Reed  as  a man  do  the  poets  give  in  the  third 
stanza?”  Then  call  attention  to  the  heroic  challenge  in  the  last  two 
stanzas  in  which  the  Benets  express  appreciation  for  the  type  of  hero 
Walter  Reed  represents. 

To  help  pupils  understand  the  great  relief  from  terror  and  suffering 
that  Reed’s  discovery  made  possible,  the  teacher  may  want  to  present 
some  of  the  information  given  in  Extending  Concepts.  Then  ask,  “How 
did  the  poets  show  they  were  aware  of  the  great  loss  of  life  in  various 
parts  of  the  world?” 

Tell  the  class  that  Reed  has  been  called  a “Hero  of  Peace”  and  stimu- 
late comments  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  such  a title.  Continue  dis- 
cussion by  asking  whether  any  other  selections  in  this  unit  are  about 
persons  who  could  be  called  heroes  of  peace. 

Mention  that  Walter  Reed  once  said,  “The  prayer  that  has  been  mine 
for  twenty  years,  that  I might  be  permitted  in  some  way  or  at  some 
time  to  do  something  to  alleviate  human  suffering,  has  been  granted.” 
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Conclude  the  discussion  by  asking  members  of  the  class  to  explain  what 
this  quotation  tells  them  about  Walter  Reed. 

If  a copy  of  Poems  for  Modern  Youth , edited  by  Adolph  Gillis  and 
William  Rose  Benet,  is  available,  the  teacher  might  at  this  time  read 
the  poem  “Lines  Written  after  the  Discovery  by  the  Author  of  the 
Germ  of  Yellow  Fever,”  by  Ronald  Ross. 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

Tell  pupils  that  the  poem  “Walter  Reed”  should  be  read  in  a serious 
manner.  While  the  first  two  stanzas  express  fear  and  despair,  the  poem 
rapidly  gains  a hopeful  note,  beginning  in  the  third  stanza.  The  last 
stanza  should  be  read  with  the  conviction  which  the  poets  feel  about 
the  importance  of  Reed’s  work. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Page  81  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  gives 
the  story  of  the  doctor  who  found  a means  of  preventing  smallpox,  a 
disease  as  dangerous  as  yellow  fever. 

Extending  concepts  . . . Additional  information  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  brought  out  to  help  pupils  understand  the  dreadfulness 
of  yellow  fever  and  the  human  struggles  involved  in  conquering  the 
disease.  During  the  eighteenth  century  yellow  fever  swept  across  the 
United  States  in  35  epidemics.  In  one  year  10  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Philadelphia  was  wiped  out.  During  another  year  forty  thousand 
deaths  from  the  disease  were  reported  in  Brazil.  In  a period  of  three  years 
twenty-five  million  Europeans  died  from  this  plague. 

The  first  persons  in  the  Reed  experiment  to  be  bitten  by  mosquitoes 
which  had  previously  bitten  yellow  fever  patients  were  two  young  doctors, 
James  Carroll  and  Jesse  Lazear.  Dr.  Lazear  died.  Then  Walter  Reed 
called  for  other  volunteers.  This  time  two  young  soldiers,  John  R.  Kis- 
singer and  John  J.  Moran,  were  the  first  to  offer  themselves.  Dr.  Reed 
warned  them  of  the  grave  risks  and  told  them  each  would  receive  a sum 
of  money  for  the  experimentation.  Both  men  agreed  to  the  experiment, 
but  only  upon  the  condition  that  there  be  no  reward.  Dr.  Reed,  touched 
by  their  generosity  and  heroism,  rose  and  said,  “Gentlemen,  I salute  you!” 
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Memorials  to  Reed  . . . Members  of  the  class  may  know  some  of 
the  ways  Walter  Reed  has  been  honored  for  his  work  in  reducing  human 
suffering.  Among  these  are:  building  of  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.  C.;  restoration  of  his  birthplace  near  Gloucester,  Vir- 
ginia; publication  of  the  five-cent  commemorative  stamp  issued  in  1940 
in  his  honor;  and  burial  in  Arlington  Cemetery,  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  his  monument  is  inscribed:  “He  gave  to  man  control  over  that 
dreadful  scourge,  yellow  fever.” 

Developing  historical  interest  . . . Encourage  pupils  who  are 
interested  in  history  to  look  up  the  story  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  an 
encyclopedia  or  some  other  reference  book.  Have  them  report  their  findings 
to  the  class,  noting  in  particular  the  importance  of  controlling  yellow 
fever  and  the  precautions  that  were  taken  to  do  so.  Lead  them  to 
speculate  on  the  significance  to  America  and  to  the  world  of  Reed’s  fight 
against  Yellow  Jack. 

i PAGES  360-372  ► 

*7i4e  2hoct&i  of  Jia&'vado'i 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

To  prepare  pupils  for  reading  this  selection,  have  them  note  the  title  of 
the  story.  Encourage  them  to  recall  another  story  about  a doctor  which 
they  have  already  read  in  Paths  and  Pathfinders.  They  should  mention 
“Saviors  of  Oregon”  in  Unit  II.  Stimulate  discussion  of  Oregon’s  need 
for  a doctor  at  that  time  and  of  Marcus  Whitman’s  reception  there. 
Point  out  that  although  Oregon  was  a remote  region,  badly  lacking  in 
medical  care,  the  Indians  and  even  some  of  the  settlers  resented  the  doc- 
tor’s work. 

Then  tell  the  class  that  “The  Doctor  of  Labrador”  is  a story  about  a 
medical  missionary  of  more  recent  times  who  also  risked  his  life  to  help 
people  in  an  isolated  community.  Suggest  that  they  read  the  background 
note  on  page  495  and  then  read  the  story  for  an  exciting  account  of  a 
dangerous  incident  in  Dr.  Grenfell’s  career. 
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EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 


When  pupils  have  read  the  story,  ask,  “How  did  the  Labrador  fisher- 
men feel  about  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Grenfell?  How  did  their  attitude  differ 
from  that  of  the  Indians,  trappers,  and  hunters  in  'Saviors  of  Oregon’?" 
Pupils  should  point  out  that  in  place  of  hostility,  the  doctor  was  met 
with  curiosity  and  an  eagerness  for  any  kind  of  medical  aid. 

Have  a member  of  the  class  locate  Labrador  on  a map  of  North 
America.  Lead  pupils  to  compare  its  climate  with  the  climate  where 
they  live.  Ask  the  class  why  this  region  is  out  of  touch  with  other  parts  of 
the  world.  (The  climate  is  so  cold  and  ice  is  so  abundant  that  few  people 
venture  to  visit  Labrador.) 

Then  ask,  “What  does  this  tell  you  about  the  character  of  Dr.  Gren- 
fell?" Pupils  should  note  that  he  was  a man  of  real  courage  and  high 
purpose.  Then  center  attention  on  how  the  story  brings  out  these 
qualities  by  asking,  “How  did  he  react  when  he  realized  the  difficulties 
of  the  trip  to  the  little  boy’s  home?  Why  do  you  think  he  made  his 
decision  to  attempt  to  cross  the  bay  on  the  ice?"  Lead  pupils  to  con- 
sider the  significance  of  Grenfell's  actions  when  he  was  faced  with  a 
choice  between  his  personal  safety  and  that  of  the  sick  child;  then  ask 
what  other  persons  described  in  this  unit  exhibited  similar  qualities. 
They  should  point  out  that  Nathan  Hale  valued  his  country’s  welfare 
above  his  o\$n  and  that  Walter  Reed  endangered  his  own  life  to  find 
a cure  that  would  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  others. 

Continue  discussion  by  asking  how  the  doctor  showed  ingenuity  in 
keeping  himself  alive  in  the  bitter  cold.  Pupils  should  recall  that  he 
used  his  sealskin  boots  to  shield  his  back  from  the  wind,  that  he  used 
the  thick  fur  of  the  dogs  to  keep  from  freezing,  and  that  he  protected 
his  feet  with  rope  from  the  dogs'  harnesses.  Other  examples  that  might 
be  cited  are:  using  the  cocker  spaniel  to  make  the  other  dogs  move  to  a 
larger  piece  of  ice  and  rigging  up  a flag  to  wave. 

Ask,  “Do  you  think  Grenfell  was  justified  in  killing  Moody,  Watch, 
and  Spy?"  The  teacher  should  respect  pupils’  feelings,  since  there  will 
probably  be  a highly  personal  reaction  to  this  question.  However,  she 
might  point  out  that  the  doctor  said  he  would  freeze  within  an  hour 
if  he  did  not  have  their  skins.  Encourage  pupils  to  recall  another  story  in 
the  book  in  which  men  thought  they  would  have  to  choose  between  their 
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own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  dogs  (“A  Dog  Named  Spike”).  Ask  how 
the  men  on  Byrd’s  expedition  felt  about  killing  the  huskies  and  bring 
out  how  they  dreaded  it,  feeling,  as  they  did,  that  the  dogs  were  among 
their  finest  friends.  Then  see  if  bo^s  and  girls  can  cite  any  other  cases 
in  which  animals’  lives  were  spent  to  save  the  lives  of  men  or  where  one 
life  was  lost  to  save  others. 

Next  ask,  “What  were  Dr.  Grenfell’s  reflections  about  his  life  when 
he  thought  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  it?  What  do  they  tell  you  about 
him  as  a person?”  Lead  the  boys  and  girls  to  note  that  he  never  thought 
of  himself,  but  rather  of  the  work  that  was  still  undone  in  making  life 
better  for  the  people  of  Labrador.  Then  ask  how,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  people  of  Labrador  felt  about  him.  Pupils  should  point  out  that  the 
men  who  found  him  were  deeply  concerned  over  his  safety,  braving  the 
treacherous  ice  to  rescue  him,  and  that  their  relief  at  finding  the  doctor 
alive  was  as  sincere  as  his  relief  at  being  found. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Recognizing  the  effect  of  accent  ...  To  extend  ability  to 
understand  the  effect  of  accent  on  the  pronunciations  and  the  meanings 
of  words,  have  pupils  turn  to  page  513  in  the  Glossary  and  notice  the  two 
pronunciations  and  the  two  meanings  for  the  word  escort.  Then  write  the 
following  sentences  on  the  blackboard:  • 

An  escort  of  officials  accompanied  Lincoln  to  Gettysburg. 

Seeing-eye  dogs  learn  to  escort  their  masters. 

Have  pupils  read  the  sentences,  pronounce  the  boldface  words,  and 
explain  the  meaning  of  each.  Write  the  next  two  pairs  of  sentences  on 
the  blackboard  and  follow  the  same  procedure,  having  pupils  use  the 
Glossary  or  a dictionary. 

The  modern  world  feels  the  imprint  of  Edison’s  achievements. 

His  devotion  to  his  work  seems  to  imprint  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
It  wasn’t  easy  to  convert  McHake  to  the  use  of  the  airplane  in  his  business. 
Lobdell  seemed  to  be  Maxim’s  only  convert  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
motor-tricycle. 

Then  write  these  words  on  the  blackboard:  desert,  conduct,  incense , 
incline,  and  convict.  Ask  pupils  to  write  their  own  pairs  of  sentences 
for  each  word,  mark  the  accent  in  each  of  the  underlined  words,  and  be 
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ready  to  explain  the  meaning  of  these  words  to  the  class.  Suggest  that 
pupils  refer  freely  to  the  dictionary  to  check  their  ideas. 

If  the  group  has  studied  parts  of  speech,  some  members  of  the  class 
may  point  out  that  in  the  underlined  words  used  in  these  sentences  the 
accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  when  the  word  is  a noun,  on  the  second 
syllable  when  it  is  used  as  a verb. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  82  and  83. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Preparing  reports  . . . Pupils  who  are  interested  in  learning  more 
about  Dr.  Grenfell  might  look  him  up  in  an  encyclopedia  or  other  refer- 
ence book.  If  a copy  of  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  July 
1941  is  available,  they  may  wish  to  use  the  article  "Newfoundland,  North 
Atlantic  Rampart”  for  pictures  of  the  Grenfell  Mission  wharf,  Hospital, 
and  Children’s  Home.  Pupils  may  report  their  findings  to  the  class. 

Extension  reading  . . . The  following  books  are  recommended: 
Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan , by  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell;  Story  of  Grenfell  of  the 
Labrador;  a Boys’  Life  of  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  by  Dillon  Wallace;  Clara 
Barton , by  Mildred  Pace;  and  The  First  Woman  Doctor,  by  Rachel  Baker. 

◄ PAGES  373-384  ► 

flatte  AdhUami 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Interest  in  reading  this  story  and  readiness  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it 
may  be  developed  by  directing  attention  to  the  title  and  to  the  pictures 
on  pages  373,  377,  and  381.  Ask,  “What  kind  of  work  did  you  think 
Jane  Addams  did?”  If  pupils  do  not  know  the  term  “social  worker,” 
introduce  it  at  this  time. 

Have  the  class  read  the  background  note  on  page  497  to  find  out  how 
Jane  Addams  and  Dr.  Grenfell  were  alike.  Then  suggest  that  pupils  read 
the  story  to  learn  how  Jane  Addams  made  her  life  one  of  service  to  others. 
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EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 


In  the  discussion  of  how  Jane  Addams  made  her  life  one  of  service  to 
humanity  ask,  “In  what  four  ways  was  Miss  Addams  a pioneer  in  help 
ing  people?”  In  response,  pupils  may  point  out  that  she  pioneered  by 
opening  Hull  House  as  a social  center  for  the  neighborhood,  by  beginning 
the  day  nursery,  by  working  for  the  passage  of  child  labor  laws,  and  by 
fostering  the  belief  that  nations  could  achieve  world  peace.  Then  en- 
courage pupils  to  recount  the  interesting  aspects  of  each  of  her  four 
efforts  to  improve  the  opportunities  of  others.  Comments  might  center 
around  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  she  encountered  because  she 
came  from  a wealthy  family,  the  influences  that  led  her  to  decide  upon 
her  lifework,  the  effect  of  her  background  of  reading  upon  her  view- 
points, and  the  manner  in  which  she  met  criticism  at  the  time  of  World 
War  I. 

Have  a member  of  the  class  compute  Jane  Addams’  age  in  1882  when 
she  decided  upon  her  career  (she  was  born  in  1860)  and  let  pupils  com- 
pare her  age  with  the  ages  of  Nathan  Hale  and  Louis  Braille  when  they 
made  contributions  to  the  world.  Let  the  group  discuss  the  question, 
“Do  you  think  young  people  in  their  early  twenties  today  do  or  should 
feel  responsible  for  improving  the  world?  Why  or  why  not?” 

Then  ask,  “What  is  the  distinction  made  between  'service  of  beauty’ 
and  'beauty  of  service’  in  the  selection?” 

To  encourage  personal  reactions  to  this  story,  ask,  “Why  do  you  think 
Jane  Addams  was  afraid  when  she  began  her  new  work?  If  she  were  our 
contemporary,  in  what  cause  or  causes  do  you  suppose  she  would  be 
interested?  What  do  you  consider  the  highest  tribute  ever  paid  to  Jane 
Addams?  Which  type  of  hero  of  service  does  the  world  need  most  now? 
Why?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Adapting  definitions  to  eontext  ...  In  interpreting  sentence 
meanings  the  reader  often  mentally  rephrases  in  his  own  words  what  the 
author  has  said.  This  may  involve  mentally  substituting  one  word  for 
another,  changing  words  and  transposing  the  order  of  others  to  simplify 
the  language,  or  completely  paraphrasing  a sentence  to  express  the  ideas 
in  familiar  language  patterns.  This  type  of  thinking  involves  the  same 
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general  skills  that  have  been  introduced  in  this  Guidebook  in  specific 
exercises  based  on  the  dictionary.  (See  pages  137  and  143-144.)  This  lesson 
is  designed,  therefore,  to  make  practical  application  of  these  same  skills  in 
reading  and  to  check  on  the  pupil's  ability  to  express  clearly  in  his  own 
words  the  ideas  set  forth  by  the  author. 

First  ask  pupils  to  turn  to  page  373  of  the  text  and  reread  silently  the 
paragraph  beginning  “Just  beyond  the  omnibus  . . ."  and  ending  on  page 
374  with  “ . . already  unfit  tq  eat.'  ” Then  say,  “As  we  read,  we  often 

mentally  rephrase  in  our  own  words  what  the  author  has  said.  We  may 
just  substitute  one  word  for  another  or  we  may  reword  an  entire  sentence. 
For  example,  let’s  look  at  the  first  sentence,  Just  beyond  the  omnibus, 
a huckster's  truck  had  stopped  at  the  curbstone.’  How  might  you  say  this 
sentence,  using  other  words  for  omnibus , hucksters , curbstone , and  still 
keep  the  meaning  of  the  author’s  original  sentence?”  Pupils  may  respond 
with  something  similar  to  “Just  beyond  the  bus,  a peddler’s  truck  had 
stopped  along  the  side  of  the  street.”  Continue  with  the  other  sentences 
in  the  paragraph,  asking  children  to  restate  the  sentence  without  using 
such  words  as:  rabble , tattered , haggard , haggling , decayed,  auctioning , 
bidder,  possessor,  devour,  filthy,  fortunate,  companions,  etc.  Various 
members  of  the  class  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  reword  each 
sentence,  and  the  Glossary  and  a dictionary  may  be  consulted  if  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  word  meanings. 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  376  and  continue  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  paragraph  beginning  “In  order  to  put  her  ideas  into  practice.  . . .” 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  84,  85,  and  86. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Extending  concepts  . . . Discuss  with  pupils  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  sources  for  biographical  material  about  men  and  women  of  today 
are  much  richer  than  ever  before;  e.g.,  moving  pictures  with  sound  effects 
are  preserving  more  accurately  for  us  the  personality,  the  voice,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  famous  people;  radio  broadcasts  of  their  speeches 
are  being  recorded  and  preserved. 

Sharing  information  ...  If  some  pupils  in  the  class  are  especially 
interested  in  how  Jane  Addams’  work  has  been  carried  on  since  her  death. 
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encourage  them  to  gather  information  about  Hull  House  as  it  is  today. 
Other  pupils  might  like  to  find  out  how  the  Nobel  prizes  originated,  the 
achievements  for  which  prizes  are  awarded,  and  how  the  winners  are 
selected.  Time  should  be  allowed  for  both  groups  to  share  their  informa- 
tion with  their  classmates. 

Extension  reading  ...  To  those  pupils  who  would  like  to  know 
more  about  Jane  Addams  the  following  books  might  be  suggested:  Jane 
Addams  of  Hull  House,  by  Winifred  Esther  Wise;  Twenty  Years  at  Hull 
House,  by  Jane  Addams  (for  mature  readers);  and  for  those  whose  read- 
ing ability  is  at  fourth-  or  fifth-grade  level  Jane  Addams,  Little  Lame  Girl, 
by  Jean  Wagoner.  Books  which  contain  chapters  about  Miss  Addams 
are:  Twenty  Modern  Americans,  by  Alice  Cecilia  Cooper  and  Charles  A. 
Palmer;  Heroines  of  Modern  Progress,  by  Elmer  C.  Adams  and  W.  D. 
Foster;  and  When  I Was  a Girl,  edited  by  Helen  Ferris.  Girls  might 
enjoy  reading  Living  Biographies  of  Famous  Women,  by  Henry  Thomas 
and  Dana  Lee  Thomas,  from  which  the  selection  “Jane  Addams”  was 
taken.  Biographical  sketches  of  workers  for  mankind  of  other  nationalities 
may  be  found  in  Saints  and  Rebels,  by  Eloise  Lownsbery. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Discussing  biographies  . . . Encourage  pupils  to  discuss  some  of 
the  interesting  biographies  they  have  been  reading.  As  the  various  books 
are  discussed,  the  teacher  might  write  the  titles  and  the  names  of  the 
authors  on  the  blackboard.  Informal  discussion  of  these  biographies  may 
be  supplemented  by  having  volunteers  give  brief  book  reviews.  Preferably, 
any  review  should  consist  of  a pupil’s  honest  appraisal  of  a book  together 
with  a few  sentences  indicating  why  the  subject  of  the  biography  was 
an  interesting  and  important  person.  The  teacher  may  then  suggest 
making  a list  of  good  biographies  to  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 

Extending  concepts  . . . Give  pupils  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
qualities  common  to  all  the  heroes  of  service  mentioned  in  this  unit;  i.e., 
courage,  tenacity  of  purpose,  unselfishness,  etc. 

Then  ask,  "Have  you  ever  known  personally  someone  whom  you  con- 
sider a hero  of  service?”  Encourage  members  of  the  class  to  discuss  the 
contributions  of  such  people. 
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Pages  245-264  of  this  Guidebook 

Unit  VIII  of  Paths  and  Pathfinders  . . . 
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Favorite  BOOK  CHARACTERS  . . . that  no  youngster  should 
fail  to  meet — Tom  Sawyer,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  John  Gilpin,  Gulliver, 
and  others — are  included  in  this  unit.  These  book  friends  will  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  boys  and  girls  of  today  just  as  they  have  been 
to  countless  others  who  have  met  them  in  years  gone  by. 

Pervading  all  the  stories,  regardless  of  author  or  period  in  which 
written,  is  a rich  and  often  rollicking  vein  of  humor  that  cannot 
fail  to  delight  young  readers.  They  will  be  as  amused  by  the  legend 
of  the  wife  who  was  worth  her  weight  in  silver  in  “The  Pine-Tree 
Shillings”  as  were  the  children  to  whom  the  story  was  first  told. 
The  good-natured  mischief  of  Tom  Sawyer  in  “Tom  and  the  Pain- 
Killer”  will  be  readily  understood  and  thoroughly  enjoyed!  And, 
as  always,  children  will  be  intrigued  and  amused  by  the  exaggera- 
tions and  the  imaginary  situations  embodied  in  “Rip  Van  Winkle” 
and  “A  Voyage  to  Lilliput.” 
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The  poems  in  the  unit,  too,  are  those  that  have  given  pleasure  to 
generations  of  readers.  The  whimsy  in  the  poem  “A  Tragic  Story,” 
the  madcap  ride  of  a dignified  citizen  in  ‘‘John  Gilpin,”  and  the 
servant’s  hilarious  reaction  in  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’  “Height  of 
the  Ridiculous”  should  further  convince  boys  and  girls  that  poems 
can  indeed  be  fun! 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Have  pupils  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  read  the  titles  of  the 
stories  in  this  unit.  Then  point  out  the  names  of  the  authors  and  tell 
pupils  that  these  tales  of  fun  and  fancy  are.  well-known  selections  by 
famous  authors.  Members  of  the  class  should  be  encouraged  to  mention 
any  of  the  authors  with  whom  they  are  familiar  and  to  tell  anything 
they  may  know  about  the  authors  or  their  writings.  Ask  pupils  if  any 
of  the  names  are  familiar  to  them  in  some  other  way  than  as  an  author. 
(While  they  may  not  have  heard  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  as  a writer, 
they  may  have  heard  of  his  son  and  namesake,  one  of  our  best  known 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.) 

Before  initiating  the  unit,  the  teacher  should  make  available  copies 
of  other  stories  by  the  same  or  other  well-known  authors.  These  may 
include  such  books  as  Huckleberry  Finn  and  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper , 
by  Mark  Twain,  or  any  of  the  works  of  Louisa  May  Alcott.  Copies  of 
biographies  of  the  authors  should  be  available  for  reference. 

4 PAGES  386-391  ► 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Ask  pupils  to  turn  to  page  386  and  look  at  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the 
page.  Ask,  “What  does  the  man  in  the  picture  appear  to  be  doing?” 
Elicit  that  he  is  telling  a story  and  that  “The  Pine-Tree  Shillings”  is 
doubtless  the  story  that  Grandfather— the  white-haired  man— is  telling 
the  children.. 
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Suggest  to  the  pupils  that  they  may  have  enjoyed  hearing  their  own 
grandfathers,  or  other  relatives,  tell  stories,  both  true  and  imaginary, 
about  their  lives  or  about  people  they  knew.  Encourage  members  of  the 
class  to  recount  some  of  their  favorite  family  tales  and  perhaps  tell  some- 
thing about  the  person  who  told  the  story.  Other  pupils  may  discuss 
whether  they  think  the  incidents  related  really  happened  or  whether  the 
storyteller  elaborated  on  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  a good  yarn. 

Next  ask  the  class  to  turn  to  page  499  and  read  the  background  note. 
Then  suggest  that  they  read  this  story  to  find  out  what  Grandfather  had 
to  tell  about  the  pine-tree  shillings. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  pupils  have  read  the  story,  ask  them  whether  or  not  they  think 
Grandfather  made  up  the  story.  Ask  one  or  two  members  of  the  class  to 
look  up  Samuel  Sewell  in  an  encyclopedia  or  some  other  reference  book, 
suggesting  that  the  more  common  spelling  of  his  name  is  Sewall.  Others 
may  look  up  Captain  John  Hull.  The  necessary  reference  books  should 
be  readily  available  so  that  pupils  may  quickly  locate  the  material.  Have 
them  read  their  findings  aloud  and  then  ask  pupils  if  they  have  changed 
their  opinions  on  whether  the  story  is  true  or  fanciful.  Lead  them  to 
conclude"  that  the  story  is  about  real  people  and  that  some  of  the  facts 
are  true,  but  that  Grandfather  probably  wove  most  of  the  yarn  from  his 
imagination  for  the  amusement  of  the  children. 

Stimulate  discussion  of  the  story  plot  by  asking,  “Why  was  Captain 
John  Hull  to  have  one  shilling  out  of  every  twenty  manufactured?  Did 
the  court  feel  that  this  would  be  too  large  a sum?  Why  or  why  not?” 
Bring  out  that  the  story  takes  place  when  the  American  colonies  were 
just  beginning  to  trade  with  money  instead  of  with  goods  and  that  the 
court  did  not  anticipate  how  much  money  would  eventually  be  needed. 
Ask  the  class  to  point  out  other  details  which  show  that  the  story  took 
place  in  early  colonial  America.  They  might  mention  that  English  names 
were  still  used  for  coins  made  in  America  (shillings,  sixpences,  three- 
pences); the  settlers  bartered  with  the  Indians;  people  brought  silver 
buckles  and  silver  sword  hilts  to  be  coined;  the  settlers  were  Puritans; 
Captain  Hull  kept  his  money  in  a chest  instead  of  in  a bank. 

Next  ask  members  of  the  class  what  incident  in  the  story  seemed 
funniest  to  them.  Then  lead  them  to  note  the  manner  in  which  Hawthorne 
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described  Betsey;  e.g.,  "a  fine,  hearty  damsel,  by  no  means  so  slender  as 
some  young  ladies  of  our  own  days”  (page  388);  'you’ll  find  her  a heavy 
burden  enough,”  "looked  like  a full-blown  peony”  (page  389).  Ask,  "In 
these  phrases  what  is  the  author  implying  about  Betsey  that  he  does  not 
definitely  state?”  (She  is  exceedingly  plump!)  Direct  attention  to  the 
last  paragraph  on  page  391  and  ask  pupils  if  they  agree  with  Clara. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Discriminating  between  shades  of  meaning  ...  To  check 
pupils’  understanding  of  words  used  in  this  story,  ask,  "What  is  a venerable 
friend?”  They  should  reply  that  it  is  a friend  who  is  highly  reverenced. 
Then  ask,  "Is  a venerable  friend  always  a respected  friend?  Is  a respected 
friend  always  a venerable  friend?  How  do  the  words  venerable  and  re- 
spected differ  in  meaning?” 

Continue  with  the  following  pairs  of  words,  having  members  of  the 
class  explain  or  illustrate  through  use  in  sentences  the  differences  in 
meaning  between  the  words  of  each  pair.  Pupils  may  refer  to  the  Glossary 
or  dictionary,  if  necessary,  to  check  the  meaning  of  words. 

authentic— accurate  buccaneer— robber 

specie— money  Puritan— pilgrim 

quintal — one  hundred  pounds  receptacle— chest 

Making  comparisons  . . . Remind  pupils  that  "The  Three  Golden 
Apples”  was  also  written  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Ask,  "In  what  ways 
are  these  stories  similar?”  Pupils  should  mention  that  both  stories  are 
light-hearted  and  humorous.  Then  ask,  “How  do  they  differ?”  Elicit 
that  the  story  of  Hercules  is  one  of  pure  fancy,  but  that  the  story  of  the 
pine-tree  shillings  is  about  real  people  and  may  be  partly  true. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  page  87. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Sharing  hobbies  with  others  . . . Pupils  who  collect  coins  may 
be  interested  in  bringing  to  class  those  which  would  be  particularly  appro- 
priate to  this  story.  They  may  have  such  English  coins  as  the  shilling, 
threepence,  or  sixpence;  or  possibly  American  coins  of  an  early  date. 
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Creative  writing  . . . The  stories  related  by  pupils  in  preparing 
for  reading  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  writing  anecdotes. 

Extension  reading  . . . Suggest  that  pupils  who  liked  this  story 
may  want  to  read  more  of  the  book  Grandfather’s  Chair  and  Biographical 
Stories,  from  which  it  was  taken.  They  will  also  find  other  stories  by 
Hawthorne  in  his  Tanglewood  Tales.  A biography  of  Hawthorne  that 
seventh-graders  will  like  is  Romantic  Rebel:  The  Story  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  by  Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  his  granddaughter.  For  other 
suggestions  refer  to  page  507  of  the  Bibliography. 


The  type  of  humor  found  in  this  poem  is  mainly  satirical,  although 
slightly  slapstick,  and  the  teacher  should  keep  this  in  mind  as  she  reads 
the  poem  in  preparation  for  presenting  it  to  the  class. 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

Ask  pupils  to  turn  to  pages  392  and  393  and  look  at  the  pictures  to  establish 
the  oriental  setting.  Explain  that  the  picture  shows  “a  sage  in  days  of 
yore”  and  clarify  the  meanings  of  the  words  sage  and  yore. 

After  the  silent  reading,  ask  pupils  whether  they  think  the  author  has 
chosen  arj  appropriate  title  for  the  poem.  Ask,  “Is  this  story  tragic  in 
the  usual  meaning  of  the  word?”  Lead  pupils  to  conclude  that  the 
author  means  the  opposite  of  what  he  says  when  he  calls  this  “A  Tragic 
Story.”  Then  tell  the  pupils  that  this  type  of  humor  is  called  satire.  Ask 
them  if  they  think  the  author  means  that  the  man  in  this  poem  is  wise. 
Elicit  that  he  is  not  wise  but  rather  very  foolish  and  that  this  is  another 
example  of  satire. 

Next  point  out  to  the  class  that  the  first  three  lines  of  each  stanza  rhyme 
with  each  other,  but  that  the  last  line  is  always  different.  Lead  the  class 


◄ PAGES  392-393  ► 


PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 
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to  note  that  the  first  three  lines  tell  the  story  of  the  sage’s  problem  and 
how  he  tried  to  solve  it  and  that  in  the  last  line  the  poet  always 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  pigtail  still  hung  behind,  in  spite  of  all  the 
sage’s  efforts. 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

“A  Tragic  Story”  merits  a lively  and  somewhat  dramatic  oral  interpre- 
tation. Boys  and  girls  will  have  fun  fitting  the  lively  movement  of  the 
rhythm  to  the  mock-tragic  tone  of  the  poem.  Each  stanza  might  be  read 
in  the  manner  of  telling  an  exciting  story,  with  the  fourth  line  furnishing 
the  dramatic  climax. 

EXTENDI  NG  INTERESTS 

Preparing  a biography  . . . Remind  pupils  that  William  Thack- 
eray is  a famous  satirical  writer  and  novelist  and  suggest  that  members 
of  the  class  might  look  up  his  biography  in  an  encyclopedia  or  some  other 
reference  book  and  make  a brief  report. 

Enjoying  poetry  • . . Pupils  may  enjoy  such  other  poems  by  Thack- 
eray as  “The  King  of  Yvetot,”  which  he  adapted  from  a French  poem  by 
Pierre  Jean  de  Beranger,  and  “The  Minaret  Bells,”  both  of  which  may 
be  found  in  Rainbow  in  the  Sky.  They  may  also  like  to  hear  “Little 
Billee,”  a nonsense  poem  written  by  Thackeray  in  the  same  vein  as  “A 
Tragic  Story”  and  found  in  The  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks. 

i PAGES  394-399  ► 

and  the  PaLn-fCilUsi 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Many  of  the  pupils  will  probably  consider  Tom  Sawyer  an  old  friend. 
Those  who  particularly  like  Mark  Twain’s  story  about  him  might  tell 
other  members  of  the  class  briefly  what  kind  of  boy  he  was  and  why  they 
like  him.  They  might  also  mention  who  Becky  Thatcher  was  and  how 
Tom  felt  about  her. 
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Next  ask  the  class  it  they  know  about  any  other  Mark  Twain  characters. 
Elicit  that  Huckleberry  Finn  and  his  scrapes  are  as  well  known  and 
well-liked  as  the  stories  of  Tom  Sawyer.  Pupils  will  probably  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  author,  whose  real  name  was  Samuel  Clemens,  based 
many  of  his  stories  on  incidents  from  his  own  boyhood. 

Then  have  the  class  read  the  background  note  on  page  500  and  sug- 
gest that  they  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  trouble  Tom  was  in  this 
time  and  how  he  got  out  of  it. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Initiate  discussion  by  asking,  “What  brought  on  all  of  Tom's  troubles  in 
Tom  and  the  Pain-Killer'?''  Elicit  that  he  had  become  so  dejected  over 
Becky  Thatcher’s  illness  that  his  aunt  thought  he  was  sick  and  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  it.  Next  ask,  “How  did  Tom  finally  escape 
his  troubles?  How  did  you  feel  toward  Aunt  Polly?  Do  you  think  she 
meant  to  hurt  Tom?”  A member  of  the  class  might  read  aloud  the 
characterization  of  her  on  page  395  to  show  how  she  was  “infatuated 
with  patent  medicines.”  Then  ask  pupils  how  Aunt  Polly  felt  when 
she  saw  what  the  pain-killer  did  to  the  cat.  Lead  them  to  point  out  that 
she  felt  a “pang  of  remorse”  (page  399)  and  that  in  the  end  she  relented 
and  let  Tom  stop  taking  the  medicine. 

Ask,  “What  was  Tom  doing  when  Peter  the  cat  happened  to  come 
along?  Why  do  you  think  Tom  fed  the  pain-killer  to  the  cat?” 

Continue  discussion  by  asking,  “How  does  the  author  show  that  Tom 
was  not  really  sick?”  Lead  them  to  point  out  his  quick  recovery  when 
exposed  to  the  pain-killer.  Then  ask,  “On  the  other  hand,  how  does 
Mark  Twain  let  the  reader  know  that  Tom  was  in  great  mental  distress?” 
Elicit  that  the  author  says  on  page  394  that  “He  no  longer  took  an  interest 
in  war,  nor  even  in  piracy” — the  two  things  which  ordinarily  interested 
Tom  the  most. 

Mention  that,  as  in  Hawthorne's  works,  much  of  the  sparkle  of  Mark 
Twain’s  stories  results  from  his  way  of  expressing  his  ideas.  Ask,  “How 
does  the  author  describe  Tom's  reaction  to  the  pain-killer?”  (“The  boy 
could  not  have  shown  a wilder,  heartier  interest  if  she  had  built  a fire 
under  him.”)  Then  ask,  “How  do  you  think  the  medicine  made  Tom 
feel?”  Pupils  should  mention  that  he  probably  felt  as  though  he  were 
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on  fire  inside.  Suggest  that  Mark  Twain,  however,  used  a more  humorous 
way  to  tell  the  reader  how  the  pain-killer  tasted. 

Then  say,  “How  does  the  author  describe  Peter’s  reaction  to  the 
medicine?”  (“Peter  . . . delivered  a war  whoop  . . . pranced  around,  in  a 
frenzy  of  enjoyment  ...  his  voice  proclaiming  his  unappeasable  happi- 
ness,” page  397).  Ask  the  class  if  they  think  Peter  was  jumping  around 
from  enjoyment  of  the  pain-killer.  Elicit  that  he  was  prancing  not  from 
joy,  but  from  pain.  Suggest  that  this  is  a type  of  humor  in  which  the 
author  means  the  opposite  of  what  he  says  and  pretends  to  be  serious 
about  something  that  is  funny. 

Lead  pupils  to  mention  other  passages  or  phrases  which  especially 
amused  them.  In  each  case,  they  should  tell  why  they  think  the  passage 
or  phrase  is  funny. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Interpreting  illustrative  sentences  ...  To  increase  pupils’ 
awareness  of  how  the  illustrative  sentences  in  a glossary  or  dictionary  can 
aid  them  in  getting  the  meaning  of  an  unfamiliar  word,  write  the  following 
sentences  from  the  story  on  the  blackboard,  underlining  the  words  printed 
in  boldface.  The  page  numbers  are  included  for  the  convenience  of  the 
teacher. 

“The  old  lady  was  bending  down , Tom  watching  with  interest  emphasized 
by  anxiety.”  (page  399) 

“ Tom  winced , and  dropped  his  eyes.”  (page  399) 

“ Tom  looked  up  in  her  face  with  just  a perceptible  twinkle  peeping 
through  his  gravity.”  (page  399) 

Ask  pupils  to  find  in  the  Glossary  each  of  the  underlined  words.  After 
each  word  has  been  located,  encourage  discussion  about  the  meaning 
that  is  appropriate  to  the  context  above  and  about  how  the  illustrative 
sentence  in  the  Glossary  enriches  this  meaning. 

Then  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  distraction , windfall , 
apprehensive,  telltaley  valance.  Ask  pupils  to  look  up  each  word  in  the 
Glossary  and  then  write  an  explanatory  sentence  to  enrich  further  one 
of  the  meanings  given  there.  When  pupils  finish,  ask  them  to  read  aloud 
their  illustrative  sentences  and  to  evaluate  the  contributions  of  their 
classmates. 
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Noting  Illustrations  ...  To  further  pupils'  appreciation  of  the  illus- 
trations of  this  story  have  them  turn  to  the  picture  on  page  394.  Ask 
for  volunteers  to  describe  briefly  what  incident  this  picture  portrays.  Then 
ask,  “How  does  the  illustration  add  to  the  reader's  enjoyment  of  this 
incident?''  Pupils  should  note  Aunt  Polly's  determined,  expression  and 
Tom's  dejected  air.  Continue  with  the  picture  on  page  396,  centering 
attention  on  how  pleased  Aunt  Polly  looks  and  how  startled  Tom  is. 

Then  have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  picture  on  page  398  and  ask  them  to 
point  out  details  which  add  to  the  fun  of  the  story.  This  time  they 
should  see  Aunt  Polly's  expression  of  consternation  and  Tom's  glee.  Ask 
them,  “How  can  you  tell  that  the  cat  is  almost  bouncing  in  reaction  to 
the  pain-killer?"  Lead  them  to  note  how  the  artist  has  shown  the  cat's 
wild  prancings  around  the  room.  Ask  pupils  to  enumerate  other  details 
which  add  to  the  story.  Encourage  them  to  note  the  large  portrait  hang- 
ing on  the  wall  in  the  background  and  lead  them  to  comment  on  the 
expression  on  the  man's  face,  bringing  out  the  fact  that  the  artist  has 
humorously  made  him  look  astonished. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  page  88. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Making  a bibliography  ...  A committee  might  be  appointed  to 
compile  a bibliography  of  available  stories  about  Mark  Twain's  life.  The 
pupils  might  follow  this  simple  form: 

Bolton,  Mrs.  S.  K.  Famous  American  Authors,  pp.  270-285. 

Paine,  A.  B.  Boys’  Life  of  Mark  Twain. 

Proudfit,  Mrs.  I.  B.  River-Boy. 

Raymond,  C.  H.  Story-Lives  of  Master  Writers , pp.  296-314. 

The  completed  bibliography  should  be  placed  on  the  bulletin  board, 
and  some  of  the  books  listed  should  be  arranged  on  the  reading  table. 

Extension  reading  ...  Many  pupils  may  be  interested  in  reading 
such  Mark  Twain  books  as  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  Adventures 
of  Tom  Sawyer,  and  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  Superior  readers  who 
like  short  stories  may  read  “The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras 
County,"  also  by  Mark  Twain,  which  may  be  found  in  Representative 
American  Short  Stories. 
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joUn 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

This  selection  is  a merry  one— and  the  teacher  or  pupil  needs  only  to  read 
it  to  catch  the  spirit  of  fun  and  be  amused  and  entertained  by  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  the  madcap  ride.  The  subtle  characterization  of  John  Gilpin 
and  of  his  wife  is  a point  which  should  be  noted  in  preparing  to  teach 
this  poem.  The  humor  of  the  situation  lies  in  their  personalities  as  well 
as  in  the  good  citizen’s  wild  ride.  The  teacher  should  read  the  poem 
aloud  to  herself  until  she  is  sure  that  in  her  own  oral  presentation  the 
singsong  rhythm  does  not  gallop  away  with  the  story. 

The  pupils  may  find  some  of  the  words  and  phrases  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  explain  those  which  are  im- 
portant to  the  story,  but  the  fun  of  the  poem  should  never  be  lost  in 
minor  details. 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

Tell  pupils  that  this  poem  is  about  how  a respectable  citizen  was  made 
to  look  very  ridiculous  by  a horse.  Mention  that  it  was  written  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  that  some  of  the  words  may  be  unfamiliar  to  us. 
Explain  that  eke  in  the  first  stanza  means  likewise  and  that  on  page  403 
it  means  also.  Clarify  the  meaning  of  such  other  words  and  phrases  as: 
trainband  (citizen-soldier  outfit),  spouse  (wife  or  husband),  chaise  (car- 
riage), calender  (person  who  is  in  the  business  of  pressing  cloth  or  paper), 
saddletree  (the  frame  of  a saddle),  curling  ear  (handle  of  jug),  galled 
(chafed),  reeking  (steaming),  tarry  (delay),  bootless  (useless). 

Then  suggest  that  the  poem  tells  about  a holiday  which  John  Gilpin 
and  his  family  took  and  ask  pupils  to  read  to  find  out  how  the  head  of 
the  household  spent  his  day. 

After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  sort  of  man  was  John  Gilpin?” 
Elicit  that  he  was  a rather  stout  individual  who  considered  himself  a 
respectable  and  dignified  businessman  but  that  he  was  certainly  not  a 
good  horseman.  Encourage  pupils  to  comment  on  how  ridiculous  he 
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looked  when  he  was  helplessly  clutching  the  horse  as  it  ran  faster  and 
faster.  Ask,  “How  did  John  Gilpin  react  to  this  treatment  by  the  horse? 
Was  he  ill-tempered?"  Pupils  should  note  that  he^had  a sense  of  humor 
and  that  he  could  still  make  a joke  about  the  ride  when  he  arrived  at 
his  friend’s  house  in  Edmonton.  Mention  that  John  Gilpin’s  wife  was  an 
enjoyable  character,  too,  and  ask  pupils  to  describe  the  kind  of  person 
she  was.  Point  out  that  she  had  the  chaise  brought  up  three  doors  away 
so  that  the  neighbors  wouldn’t  think  her  proud. 

To  promote  recall  of  the  details  of  the  ride,  ask  members  of  the  class  to 
mention  the  incidents  which  they  thought  were  the  most  fun.  They  will 
probably  bring  out  such  things  as  the  gradual  speeding  up  of  the  horse 
to  a gallop,  the  blowing  away  of  John’s  hat  and  wig,  the  mistake  of  the 
tollmen  in  thinking  John  was  in  a race,  the  breaking  of  the  wine  bottles, 
and  the  scattering  of  the  wash  at  Edmonton. 

Point  out  the  inverted  order  of  the  words  in  the  last  stanza  on  page 
403  and  ask  pupils  to  state  the  main  idea  here,  rearranging  the  order  of 
words  to  do  it.  Their  responses  should  be  somewhat  like  this: 

His  horse,  which  had  never  been 
Handled  in  that  way  before , 

Wondered  more  and  more 
What  thing  had  gotten  on  his  back. 

Lead  pupils  to  note  that  a number  of  stanzas  are  written  in  this  fashion 
so  that  the  rhythm  will  not  be  broken. 


ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

To  make  the  rhythm  enhance  the  story  without  running  away  with  it, 
warn  pupils  that  the  horse  may  run  away  with  them  just  as  it  did  with 
John  Gilpin.  Then  read  the  following  stanza  aloud  and  beat  out  the 
galloping,  singsong  rhythm. 

“So,  ‘ Fair  and  softly ,’  John  he  cried; 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain; 

That  trot  became  a gallop  soon. 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein.” 
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Tell  the  pupils  that  they  should  avoid  emphasizing  the  rigid  regularity 
of  the  rhythm.  Suggest  that  they  read  the  poem  instead  in  a conversational 
tone  and  make  the  lines  tell  a story  in  spite  of  the  hoofbeats.  Illustrate 
by  rereading  the  above  stanza  to  them  aloud,  bringing  out  the  meaning 
rather  than  the  rhythm.  Pupils  may  read  the  poem  aloud  in  round-robin 
style — each  reading  one  or  two  stanzas.  Remind  them  that  they  can  add 
to  the  humor  and  fun  of  hearing  the  story  by  avoiding  a too  monotonous 
rhythm  and  by  noting  runover  lines. 

EXTENDI  NC  INTERESTS 

Thlnk-and-Do  Book  . . . Page  89  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  serves 
to  highlight  words  and  expressions  found  in  the  poem  “John  Gilpin”  but 
not  commonly  used  in  everyday  conversation  or  writing. 

Extension  reading  . . . Pupils  may  read  the  following  poems  by 
William  Cowper:  “The  Nightingale  and  the  Glow-Worm,”  from  Rainbow 
in  the  Sky;  “Epitaph  on  a Hare,”  “The  Snail,”  “The  Cricket,”  and  “The 
Jackdaw,”  all  from  The  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks.  Boys  and 
girls  should  read  these  poems  “just  for  fun”  rather  than  for  purposes 
of  analysis. 

4 PAGES  41  0-432  ► 


fop  Van  Winkle. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Most  pupils  will  be  familiar  with  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  one 
version  or  another.  They  may  not  realize,  however,  that  the  Catskill 
Mountains  really  do  exist.  Have  a pupil  point  out  their  location  on  a 
map  of  the  United  States.  Mention  that  at  the  time  of  the  story  they 
were  rather  remote  and  inaccessible;  point  out  that  this  part  of  the  country 
was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch  and  that  all  the  story  characters  are  Dutch. 

Ask  the  class  to  read  the  note  on  page  501  to  find  out  how  the  author 
acquired  his  background  for  this  story.  , 
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To  set  the  mood  for  interpreting  this  legend,  tell  pupils  that  in  his  book 
The  Sketch  Book , Washington  Irving  used  the  fictitious  character  of 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker  to  tell  the  tale  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Then  say, 
“The  locale  of  the  story  is  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  that  region  seemed  to  readily  believe  the  tales  that  were  told  about 
the  strange  happenings  that  occurred  in  the  mountains.  Knickerbocker 
says  in  a note  that  follows  the  story  that  he  himself  once  met  Rip  and 
found  the  old  man  so  rational  that  no  honest  person  could  refuse  to 
believe  him.”  Suggest  that  as  the  boys  and  girls  read  the  story,  they 
decide  whether  they  believe  the  tale  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  of  the  story  ask,  “When  you  read  this  story, 
did  you  find  yourself  almost  believing  it?  Do  you  think  Washington 
Irving  was  trying  to  make  you  believe  it?”  Ask  pupils  to  give  reasons  for 
their  answers.  As  the  details  of  the  story  are  discussed,  bring  out  how 
the  author  creates  an  illusion  of  reality  and  implies  that  the  story  is  and 
should  be  accepted  as  the  truth. 

To  develop  this  point,  ask,  “How  does  the  author  make  Rip  seem 
like  a real  person?  Do  you  think  it  logical  that  of  all  the  men  in  the 
village  he  should  be  the  one  to  sleep  for  twenty  years?”  Elicit  that  Wash- 
ington Irving  characterized  Rip  very  clearly  as  a simple,  good-natured 
fellow,  amiable  and  popular,  but  with  an  aversion  to  work.  Point  out 
how  Rip  would  let  the  children  play  all  kinds  of  tricks  on  him,  that  he 
would  fish  all  day  for  nothing,  and  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  keep  his 
farm  in  order.  Then  ask,  “How  was  Rip  provoked  into  wandering  off?” 
Pupils  should  point  out  that  Dame  Van  Winkle  was  both  sharp-tempered 
and  sharp-tongued  and  that  she  never  ceased  berating  Rip  for  his  idle- 
ness. Ask,  “Why  does  this  particular  village  seem  an  appropriate  setting 
for  the  story?”  Pupils  should  mention  that  the  village  was  a very  sleepy 
little  town,  out  of  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Continue  discussion  by  mentioning  that  the  author  knew  the  Hudson 
River  country  very  well  and  that  he  pictured  it  vividly  in  “Rip  Van 
Winkle.”  Ask  pupils  to  recall  the  setting  of  the  story.  Elicit  that  the 
author  describes  the  scene  as  one  of  rich  woodlands  and  lovely,  rugged 
glens,  with  the  majestic  Hudson  River  in  the  distance.  They  may  also 
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point  out  that  the  mountains  had  a magic  quality,  seeming  to  vary  in 
color  and  shape  with  every  change  in  the  weather. 

Next  ask,  “What  is  the  supernatural  element  of  the  story?"  Pupils 
should  mention  the  little  men  in  the  mountains.  Ask  for  descriptions  of 
these  creatures,  bringing  out  that  they  were  somewhat  like  elves,  but  silent 
and  grave  and  peculiar  in  their  expressions  and  actions.  Recall  Rip’s 
personality  by  asking,  “If  you  had  been  in  Rip’s  place,  would  you  have 
followed  the  dwarfs  and  drunk  their  beverage?’’  Allow  for  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  answers,  but  elicit  that  Rip  was  too  easy-going  to  be  wary. 

Encourage  comment  on  the  ending  of  the  story  by  asking,  “How  do 
you  suppose  Rip  felt  when  he  realized  that  he  had  been  gone  twenty 
years?  What  did  the  people  think  when  he  told  about  the  strange  men 
on  the  mountain?’’  Bring  out  that  at  first  the  villagers  did  not  believe 
Rip,  but  later  they  learned  from  an  old  inhabitant  that  the  mountains 
had  always  been  haunted.  Then  ask  members  of  the  class  to  tell  whether 
or  not  they  think  the  old  man  was  right. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Identifying  figurative  language  ...  To  strengthen  pupils’  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  figurative  language,  give  them  the  literal 
meaning  of  an  expression  and  have  them  find  “how  the  author  said  it.’’ 
For  example,  mention  that  Rip  was  often  scolded  by  his  wife  and  then 
have  them  find  the  expression  the  author  used  on  page  411  to  tell  that 
he  was  dominated  by  his  wife  (“an  obedient,  henpecked  husband’’).  Then 
have  them  find  the  expressions  used  to  convey  the  ideas  listed  in  the  left- 
hand  column  below.  The  teacher  may  write  these  ideas  on  the  blackboard, 
together  with  the  page  numbers  on  which  they  appear.  The  pupils 
should  find  the  expression  the  author  used  to  convey  each  of  these  ideas. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  teacher  the  correct  responses  are  given  in 
parentheses. 

easy-going,  happy  natures  ( page  413)  (“well-oiled  dispositions”) 

meek  and  guilty  manner  (page  414)  (“gallows  air”) 

small , round  eyes , close  together  (page  419)  (“piggish  eyes”) 
high , glistening  white  hat  (page  41 9)  (“sugar-loaf  hat”) 

bubbling , rushing  water  (page  422)  (“feathery  foam”) 

sleepy , peaceful  quiet  (page  425)  (“drowsy  tranquillity”) 

a woman’s  ruling  of  the  home  (page  432)  (“petticoat  government ”) 
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Noting  cause-effect  relationships  . . . Place  on  the  blackboard 
the  following  unfinished  sentences  and  ask  pupils  to  complete  each 
sentence  by  giving  an  effect  of  the  cause  stated.  Pupils  may  have  more 
than  one  suggestion  for  each  sentence. 

Because  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  meek  and  agreeable , he 

Because  the  village  was  hard  to  reach,  people 

After  Rip  drank  the  beverage,  he 

When  Rip  awoke  to  find  his  limbs  stiff,  he  thought 

Because  Rip  had  been  gone  so  long , he  did  not  know  that 

When  Rip  disappeared  so  suddenly  from  the  village,  people  thought 
that  he 

Encourage  discussion  about  the  various  suggestions  offered  for  completing 
each  sentence  and  be  sure  that  in  the  light  of  the  story,  each  might  be 
an  effect  of  the  cause  stated. 

Think-and-Do  Book  • . .Use  pages  90  and  91. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Preparing  dramatizations  . . . The  class  might  be  divided  into 
groups  to  plan  and  prepare  dramatizations  of  some  of  the  stories  in  this 
unit.  Pupils  should  understand  that  time  for  presenting  these  drama- 
tizations will  be  set  aside  at  the  close  of  the  unit. 

An  interesting  way  of  presenting  “Rip  Van  Winkle”  on  the  stage  is  in 
a puppet  play.  There  is  an  excellent  adaptation  of  the  story  for  a puppet 
show  in  Little  Plays  for  Everybody,  by  Anne  Sanford. 

Creative  art  ...  To  help  pupils  further  visualize  the  setting,  char- 
acters, and  action  of  this  story,  ask,  “If  you  were  going  to  draw  or  paint  a 
picture  based  on  this  story,  what  would  you  show  in  it?”  The  answers  to 
this  should  be  both  varied  and  interesting.  Some  pupils  will  want  to 
describe  humorous  sketches  that  could  be  made  of  Rip,  his  wife,  or  the 
“funny  little  men.”  Others  may  wish  to  describe  pictures  they  might  make 
of  the  story  setting— the  sleepy  village,  the  small  inn,  Rip's  favorite  spots 
up  in  the  Catskills,  etc. 

Extension  reading  • . . Other  tales  by  Washington  Irving  are  Al- 
hambra: Palace  of  Mystery  and  Splendor,  selected  by  Mabel  Williams, 
and  Bold  Dragoon,  and  Other  Ghostly  Tales,  edited  by  A.  C.  Moore. 
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◄ PAGES  433-434  ► 


*7<4e  JleUflU  ajf  the  Ridiculous 

PREPARING  TO  PRESENT  THE  POEM 

As  the  title  of  this  poem  indicates,  “The  Height  of  the  Ridiculous”  was 
written  in  the  spirit  of  pure  fun.  The  teacher  should  put  herself  in  the; 
author’s  place  and  share  his  merry  mood  in  preparing  to  present  the 
poem. 

PRESENTING  AND  INTERPRETING  THE  POEM 

Tell  pupils  that  the  author,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  was  a witty  poet 
and  essayist  and  also  that  he  was  a physician.  Then  mention  that  he  had 
a delightful  sense  of  humor  and  wrote  a number  of  charming  poems. 
Ask  the  class  to  read  “The  Height  of  the  Ridiculous”  to  see  what  happened 
when  a poet  wrote  some  lines  so  funny  he  at  first  “laughed  as  I would 
die,”  to  quote  him  directly. 

In  discussion  bring  out  the  idea  that  in  the  first  four  stanzas  the  poet 
is  talking  about  his  own  experience  with  the  poem;  the  next  three  stanzas 
describe  the  servant  and  his  reaction  to  the  poem;  and  the  last  stanza 
tells  how  the  servant’s  reaction  affected  the  poet. 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

Suggest  that  in  reading  this  poem  aloud  the  reader  should  pretend  that 
he  is  Mr.  Holmes.  He  should  read  the  first  four  or  five  stanzas  in  a casual 
tone  of  voice,  as  if  he  were  telling  about  an  incident  in  his  daily  life. 
When  the  servant  begins  to  grin  and  gradually  breaks  into  a roar,  the 
reader  should  express  amazement.  The  final  stanza  might  be  read  in  a 
tone  of  humorous  despair. 

EXTENDI  NG  INTERESTS 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  On  page  92  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book 
pupils  will  find  examples  of  different  types  of  humor  that  never  grow  old. 
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Enjoying  poetry  . • . Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  written  other 
poems  which  pupils  will  like  for  their  wit  and  humor.  They  will  be 
amused  to  hear  about  the  carriage  that  would  not  break  down  in  “The 
Deacon’s  Masterpiece,  or  the  Wonderful  One-Hoss  Shay/’  found  in  Rain- 
bow in  the  Sky.  “How  the  Old  Horse  Won  the  Bet,”  from  A Book  of 
Humorous  Poemsf  will  appeal  to  them  for  its  fun-loving  mood. 

◄ PAGES  435-457  ► 

7 4 Voyacye  tv  JlilUptd 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

For  many  pupils,  Dr.  Gulliver  will  seem  to  be  as  old  a friend  as  Rip  Van 
Winkle  or  Tom  Sawyer.  Some  will  have  read  parts  or  all  of  Gulliver  s 
Travels , from  which  this  story  was  taken,  and  others  may  only  have 
heard  something  about  the  strange  adventures  of  the  Englishman.  Tell 
the  class  that  the  story  is  about  what  happened  to  Gulliver  in  the  land 
of  the  Lilliputs,  an  imaginary  place  and  an  imaginary  people.  Then  ask 
those  who  are  familiar  with  Jonathan  Swift’s  book  to  tell  what  it  is  about. 
Encourage  them  to  describe  briefly  some  of  the  places  Gulliver  visited 
besides  the  land  of  the  Lilliputs  and  what  happened  to  him  there. 

Ask  the  pupils  if  they  know  why  the  book  was  written.  After  a few 
suggestions  have  been  made,  ask  them  to  read  the  note  on  page  503. 
Then  have  them  read  the  story  to  see  what  the  land  of  Lilliput  was  like. 

EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

To  open  discussion  ask,  “Why  do  you  think  this  story  appealed  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Swift’s  time  but  also  to  the  readers  of  today?” 

Emphasize  the  humor  of  the  story  by  asking  pupils  just  how  kingly 
they  think  the  Emperor  appeared  beside  Gulliver.  Next  ask,  “What  do 
you  think  the  Emperor  would  have  done  if  Gulliver  had  disobeyed  him? 
What  would  the  people  have  done  if  Gulliver  had  fought  to  break  loose 
from  his  chains?”  If  the  pupils  do  not  do  so,  point  out  that  the  Lilliputians 
were  foolish  to  the  point  of  being  funny  in  thinking  that  all  of  them 
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together  were  stronger  than  Gulliver.  Encourage  boys  and  girls  to  note 
the  illustrations  and  to  comment  on  the  clues  they  give  to  Gulliver’s 
power  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Lilliputians.  Then  ask  members 
of  the  class  if  they  can  think  of  a specific  incident  in  which  the  self-im- 
portance of  the  Lilliputians  amused  them.  Lead  pupils  to  note  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  inventory  of  Gulliver’s  belongings  was  made, 
even  though  the  Emperor’s  men  had  no  idea  what  the  items  were. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  land  of  the  Lilliputs  was  a land  in  miniature 
by  asking,  “How  big  were  the  people  of  Lilliput?  [about  six  inches  high] 
Were  they  like  ordinary  humans  in  other  ways?  Did  they  live,  work, 
and  eat  like  other  people?”  Elicit  that  they  worked  as  carpenters,  engineers, 
locksmiths,  farmers,  etc.;  that  they  had  cows,  sheep,  horses,  and  other 
animals,  but  all  of  them  were  tiny;  that  they  were  like  normal  humans 
in  every  way  except  their  size  and  the  size  of  the  objects  in  their  world. 

Next  ask  the  class  how  they  think  the  Lilliputians  treated  Gulliver. 
Ask,  “Did  they  trust  him?  Were  they  kind  and  just  to  him?”  The  teacher 
should  allow  for  varying  opinions  on  this  point.  However,  she  should 
encourage  them  to  note  that  while  they  fed  him  well  and  provided  him 
with  a place  to  sleep,  they  shot  him  with  arrows,  they  kept  him  in  chains 
for  several  months,  and  they  made  him  agree  to  help  in  their  war  with 
the  Blefuscudians  until  finally  he  had  to  leave  Lilliput  because,  although 
he  had  done  that  land  a great  favor,  he  was  to  be  tried  for  treason. 

Then  ask  pupils  if  they  can  see  how  Jonathan  Swift  meant  this  story 
to  ridicule  and  criticize  human  beings.  They  should  point  out  the  un- 
desirable qualities  of  the  Lilliputians  as  shown  in  the  incidents  mentioned 
above.  Pupils  may  note  in  particular  the  example  of  the  admiral  who 
resented  Gulliver’s  easy  triumph  over  the  enemy  navy  and  who  conse- 
quently turned  the  Emperor  against  him. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Making  inferences  . . . Recall  for  the  pupils  that  when  the  Em- 
peror’s officers  searched  Gulliver,  they  made  a careful  inventory  in  which 
they  described  each  item  they  found  as  it  looked  to  them.  To  give  practice 
in  making  inferences  and  visualizing  from  unusual  descriptions,  ask 
pupils  to  turn  to  page  445  and  have  one  of  them  read  aloud  the  inventory 
beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  page.  Then  list  on  the  blackboard  a brief 
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resume  of  the  descriptions  given.  This  list  might  be  somewhat  like  that 
which  follows.  For  the  convenience  of  the  teacher  the  names  of  the 
items  are  included  in  parentheses. 

J.  large  piece  of  coarse  cloth  (handkerchief) 

2.  huge  silver  chest  full  of  dust  (silver  snuffbox) 

3.  bundle  of  thin  white  substances , marked  with  large  black  figures 
(journal  book) 

4.  engine  with  twenty  long  poles  extending  from  the  back  (comb) 

5.  hollow  pillar  of  iron , fastened  to  strong  piece  of  timber  (pistol) 

6.  round,  flat  pieces  of  white  and  red  metal  (coins) 

7.  two  black  pillars,  each  enclosing  a huge  plate  of  steel  (knife  and  razor) 

8.  a globe,  the  lower  half  of  silver , the  upper  half  transparent  with  figures 
underneath , which  made  an  incessant  noise  (watch) 

After  all  the  items  have  been  listed,  ask  the  class  to  tell  what  each  is, 
keeping  in  mind  that  everything  Gulliver  had  seemed  huge  to  the  tiny 
Lilliputians.  After  each  object  in  the  list  on  the  blackboard  write  the 
name  of  the  article  that  pupils  think  the  description  fits.  Then  ask  them 
to  turn  to  pages  447  and  448  and  check  their  answers  with  the  articles 
Gulliver  mentioned. 

Making  comparisons  . . . Both  “Rip  Van  Winkle”  and  “A  Voyage 
to  Lilliput”  are  stories  in  which  strange  beings  play  an  important  part. 
To  develop  the  ability  to  make  comparisons,  write  the  following  sentences 
on  the  blackboard.  Have  pupils  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  to  complete  the 
sentences  and  show  the  contrast  between  the  Lilliputians  and  the  little 
men  in  “Rip  Van  Winkle.”  Probable  answers  are  given  in  parentheses. 

1.  The  men  who  haunted  the  Catskills  could  talk  but  were  strangely 

silent.  The  Lilliputians : 

(could  talk  and  talked  freely) 

2.  The  little  men  in  “ Rip  Van  Winkle ” had  peculiarly  shaped  faces 

and  lackluster  expressions.  The  Lilliputians 

. (looked  like  humans  and 

expressed  emotions  and  ideas  in  their  faces) 

3.  The  Lilliputians  were  concerned  about  who  Gulliver  was  and  took 

great  interest  in  him  during  his  visit.  The  men  in  the  Catskills 

(showed  little  interest  in  Rip) 

4.  The  little  men  Rip  met  were  short  and  stocky  but  not  tiny.  The 

Lilliputians (were  only  six  inches  tall) 
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5.  The  little  men  in  the  Catskills  were  supernatural  beings.  The  Lilli- 
putians were . (humans  in  miniature) 

6.  The  people  of  the  mountains  in  “ Rip  Van  Winkle”  were  all  men.  The 

Lilliputians (were  women, 

children,  and  animals  as  well  as  men) 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  93  and  94. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Extension  reading  . . . Pupils  will  enjoy  reading  more  of  Gulliver’s 
Travels,  by  Jonathan  Swift,  from  which  this  story  was  taken.  Another  tale 
of  fantastic  adventures  which  they  may  like  is  the  story  of  Ulysses,  as 
told  by  Alfred  J.  Church,  in  Odyssey  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Discussing  authors  • • . Encourage  boys  and  girls  to  discuss  what 
they  have  discovered  about  the  authors  in  this  unit.  As  the  various  men 
are  discussed,  suggest  that  they  mention  which  ones  they  think  had  the 
most  interesting  lives  and  why.  Pupils  might  point  out  whether  each 
author’s  background  helps  explain  why  he  wrote  the  particular  story  in 
this  unit.  For  example,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Washington  Irving 
were  both  familiar  with  old  tales  about  their  own  sections  of  the  country. 
In  contrast,  William  Cowper  lived  an  unhappy  life,  but  no  trace  of  that 
fact  can  be  found  in  the  poem  “John  Gilpin.” 

Informal  discussion  of  these  men  might  be  supplemented  by  having 
volunteers  give  brief  reviews  of  the  authors’  lives.  They  may  also  suggest 
biographies  which  they  have  discovered  and  which  they  think  other 
members  of  the  class  would  find  interesting. 

Preparing  a book  exhibit  . . . The  teacher  might  encourage  pu- 
pils to  make  an  exhibit  of  books  both  old  and  new  which  contain  different 
versions  and  illustrations  of  the  stories  in  “Famous  Book  Friends.”  They 
might  also  include  other  stories  by  the  same  authors.  Opportunity  should 
be  provided  for  pupils  to  browse  through  the  books  in  this  exhibit  and  to 
note  the  ways  in  which  versions  of  a given  story  vary. 

Giving  dramatizations  . • . Several  periods  might  be  set  aside  for 
pupils  to  present  the  dramatizations  that  they  have  been  preparing  as 
groups  within  the  class.  Each  dramatization  should  be  preceded  by  a 
few  introductory  remarks  which  will  explain  the  setting  of  the  play. 
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Averill,  Esther.  Daniel  Boone.  Harper. 

Beals,  Frank.  Davy  Crockett.  Wheeler. 

Botkin,  Benjamin  Albert,  ed.  Treasury  of  American  Folklore.  Crown. 

Carroll,  Mary.  The  Man  Who  Dared  to  Care.  Longmans. 

Curl,  Grace  Voris.  Young  Shannon,  Scout  with  Lewis  and  Clark.  Harper. 
Daugherty,  James.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Viking. 

. Daniel  Boone.  Viking. 

Davis,  Julia.  No  Other  White  Men.  Dutton. 

Eaton,  Jeanette.  Leader  of  Destiny.  Harcourt. 

. Lone  Journey.  Harcourt. 

Forbes,  Esther.  Johnny  Tremain.  Houghton. 

. Paul  Revere:  The  World  He  Lived  In.  Houghton. 

Gross,  Anthony.  Lincoln's  Own  Stories.  Garden  City. 

Judson,  Clara  Ingram.  Donald  McKay,  Builder  of  Clipper  Ships.  Scribner. 

Key,  Alexander.  With  Daniel  Boone  on  the  Caroliny  Trail.  Winston. 

Lenski,  Lois.  Indian  Captive.  Stokes. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth.  Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn.  McKay. 
Meadowcroft,  Enid.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Crowell. 

. Silver  for  General  Washington.  Crowell. 

Nicolay,  Helen.  Boy's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Appleton. 

Nolan,  Jeannette.  Treason  at  the  Point.  Messner. 

Quinn,  Vernon.  Picture  Map  Geography  of  the  United  States.  Stokes. 

Rourke,  Constance.  Davy  Crockett.  Harcourt. 

Sandburg,  Carl.  A be  Lincoln  Grows  Up.  Harcourt. 

Seymour,  Flora  Warren.  Meriwether  Lewis,  Trail  Blazer.  Appleton. 

Skinner,  Constance.  Andy  Breaks  Trail.  Macmillan. 

White,  Stewart  Edward.  Daniel  Boone,  Wilderness  Scout.  Garden  City. 

Wonder  Workers 

Adams,  Jean;  Kimball,  Margaret;  and  Eaton,  Jeanette.  Heroines  of  the  Sky. 
Doubleday. 

Baarslag,  Karl.  Coast  Guard  to  the  Rescue.  Farrar. 

Driggs,  Laurence  LaTourette.  Heroes  of  Aviation.  Little. 

Floherty,  John  J.  On  the  Air,  the  Story  of  Radio.  Doubleday. 

Fraser,  Chelsea  Curtis.  Famous  American  Flyers.  Crowell. 

Gatty,  Harold.  The  Raft  Book.  Grady. 

Headstrom,  Birger  Richard.  Adventures  with  a Microscope.  Stokes. 
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Krug,  E.,  and  Quillen,  I.  J.  Living  in  Our  Communities.  Scott,  Foresman. 
Lawrence,  Chester  Henry.  New  World  Horizons.  Duell. 

Maizlish,  Leon.  Wonderful  Wings.  Row. 

Montgomery,  E.  R.  The  Story  Behind  Great  Medical  Discoveries.  McBride. 
Norris,  Margaret.  Heroes  and  Hazards.  Macmillan. 

Parker,  Bertha  Morris.  The  Scientist  and  His  Tools.  Row. 

Peet,  Creighton.  All  About  Broadcasting.  Knopf. 

Tyler,  Kingdon  S.  Modern  Radio.  Harcourt. 

Wing,  Paul.  Take  It  Away , Sam!  Dodd. 

Yates,  Raymond  F.  Fun  with  Your  Microscope.  Appleton. 

Zelle,  Kane.  The  Fight  Against  Germs.  Row. 

Tales  of  Fun  and  Fancy 

Arbuthnot,  May  Hill.  Children  and  Books.  Scott,  Foresman. 

Benson,  Sally.  Stories  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes.  Dial. 

Blair,  Walter.  Tall  Tale  America.  Coward. 

Colum,  Padraic.  Children  of  Odin.  Macmillan. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  The  Wonder  Book.  Houghton. 

. Tanglewood  Tales.  Houghton. 

Malcolmson,  Anne.  Yankee  Doodle  Cousins.  Houghton. 

Miller,  Olive.  Heroes,  Outlaws,  and  Funny  Fellows  of  American  Popular 
Tales.  Doubleday. 

Sellew,  Catherine.  Adventures  with  the  Gods.  Little. 

Shapiro,  Irwin.  How  Old  Stormalong  Captured  Mocha  Dick.  Messner. 

Neighbors  Around  the  World 

Anderson,  C.  W.  Big  Red.  Macmillan. 

Angelo,  Valenti.  Golden  Gate.  Viking. 

. Paradise  Valley.  Viking. 

Baker,  Robert  H.  When  the  Stars  Come  Out.  Viking. 

Bell,  Margaret.  Pirates  of  Icy  Strait.  Morrow. 

Brindze,  Ruth.  The  Gulf  Stream.  Vanguard. 

Burglon,  Nora.  Deep  Silver.  Houghton. 

Collin,  Hedvig.  Wind  Island.  Viking. 

Edmonds,  Mary  D.  Out  of  the  Net.  Oxford. 

Farley,  Walter.  The  Black  Stallion.  Random. 

Flexner,  Hortense.  The  Wishing  Window.  Stokes. 

Follett,  Helen.  Ocean  Outposts.  Scribner. 

Frost,  Edwin  Brant.  Let’s  Look  at  the  Stars.  Houghton. 

Hamsun,  Fru  Marie.  A Norwegian  Farm.  Lippincott. 

Holberg,  Ruth.  Wonderful  Voyage.  Doubleday. 

James,  Will.  Smoky,  the  Cow  Horse.  Scribner. 

. Scorpion.  Scribner. 

O’Hara,  Mary  (pseud.).  My  Friend  Flicka.  Lippincott. 

. Thunderhead.  Lippincott. 

Provines,  Mary  Virginia.  A Home  for  Keeps.  Longmans. 
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Reed,  William  Maxwell.  The  Stars  for  Sam.  Harcourt. 

Seredy,  Kate.  The  Good  Master.  Viking. 

. The  Singing  Tree.  Viking. 

Shannon,  Monica.  Dobry.  Viking. 

Sperry,  Armstrong.  Call  It  Courage.  Macmillan. 

Tarshis,  Elizabeth  Kent.  The  Village  That  Learned  to  Read.  Houghton. 
White,  William  Lindsay.  They  Were  Expendable.  Harcourt. 

Williams,  Lou.  Dipper  Full  of  Stars.  Follett. 

Zoff,  Otto,  ed.  Riddles  Around  the  World.  Pantheon. 

Nature  Adventures 
Angelo,  Valenti.  Rooster  Club.  Viking. 

Atkinson,  Agnes  Akin.  Rerkey,  a Biography  of  a Skunk.  Viking. 

Baker,  Robert  H.  Introducing  the  Constellations.  Viking. 

Baynes,  Ernest  H.  The  Sprite,  the  Story  of  a Red  Fox.  Macmillan. 

Bronson,  Wilfred  S.  Horns  and  Antlers.  Harcourt. 

Byrd,  Richard  E.  Alone.  Putnam. 

Campbell,  Sam.  Eeny,  Meeny,  Miney,  Mo-and  Still-Mo.  Bobbs. 

. How's  Inky?  Bobbs. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry.  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Houghton. 

Ditmars,  Raymond.  Strange  Animals  I Have  Known.  Harcourt. 

Douglas,  Robert;  Martin,  David;  and  Oliver,  Douglas.  Three  Boy  Scouts 
Africa.  Putnam. 

Doyle,  Fredric  Clyde.  Smoky  Ridge.  Longmans. 

Gall,  Alice  C.,  and  Crew,  F.  H.  Wagtail.  Oxford. 

Johnson,  Osa.  I Married  Adventure.  Putnam. 

. Jungle  Pets.  Putnam. 

. Osa  Johnsons  Jungle  Friends.  Lippincott. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  Captains  Courageous.  Doubleday. 

Lathrop,  West.  Juneau,  the  Sleigh  Dog.  Random. 

Lippincott,  Joseph  Wharton.  W ilderness  Champion.  Lippincott. 

London,  Jack.  Call  of  the  Wild.  Grosset. 

. White  Fangs.  Grosset. 

McCloskey,  Robert.  Homer  Price.  Viking. 

McCracken,  Harold.  Sentinel  of  the  Snow  Peaks.  Lippincott. 

Masefield,  John.  The  Bird  of  Dawning.  Macmillan. 

Melville,  Herman.  Moby  Dick.  Dodd. 

O’Brien,  John  S.  By  Dog  Sled  for  Byrd.  Follett. 

O’Hara,  Mary  (pseud.) . Thunderhead.  Lippincott. 

Rich,  Louise  Dickinson.  We  Took  to  the  Woods.  Lippincott. 

Salten,  Felix.  Bambi.  Grosset. 

Sanderson,  Ivan  T.  Animals  Nobody  Knows.  Viking. 

Savage,  Alma.  Eben,  the  Crane.  Sheed. 

Scoville,  Samuel.  Boy  Scouts  in  the  Wilderness.  Appleton. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  Wild  Animals  I Have  Known.  Scribner. 

Siple,  Paul.  Boy  Scouts  with  Byrd.  Putnam. 

Stevens,  Alden  G.  The  Way  of  a Lion.  Stokes. 
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Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Treasure  Island.  Scribner. 

Stolper,  Joel.  Whiskers.  Harcourt. 

Waldeck,  Theodore.  Lions  on  the  Hunt.  Viking. 

-.  Treks  Across  the  Veldt.  Viking. 

. White  Panther.  Viking. 

Walden,  Jane  Brevoort.  Igloo.  Putnam. 

Heroes  of  Service 

Adams,  E.  C.,  and  Foster,  W.  D.  Heroines  of  Modern  Progress.  Macmillan. 
Addams,  Jane.  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.  Macmillan. 

Baker,  Rachel.  The  First  Woman  Doctor.  Messner. 

Cooper,  A.  C.,  and  Palmer,  C.  A.  Twenty  Modern  Americans.  Harcourt. 
Curie,  Eve.  Madame  Curie.  Garden  City. 

Ferris,  Helen  J.,  ed.  When  I Was  a Girl.  Macmillan. 

Graham,  Shirley,  and  Lipscomb,  George.  Dr.  George  Washington  Carver , 
Scientist.  Messner. 

Grenfell,  Sir  Wilfred.  Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan.  Houghton. 

Hogeboom,  Amy.  One  Life  to  Lose.  Lothrop. 

Johnson,  Walter  Edward.  Franka,  A Guide  Dog.  Whitman. 

Keller,  Helen.  The  Story  of  My  Life.  Doubleday. 

Lownsbery,  Eloise.  Saints  and  Rebels.  Longmans. 

Mann,  Martha.  Nathan  Hale,  Patriot.  Dodd. 

Meadowcroft,  William  Henry.  Boys’  Life  of  Edison,  rev.  ed.  .Harper. 

Pace,  Mildred.  Clara  Barton.  Scribner. 

Patterson,  John  C.  America’s  Greatest  Inventors.  Crowell. 

Pyle,  Ernie.  Brave  Men.  Oxford. 

Simonds,  William  A.  Boy  With  Edison.  Sun  Dial. 

. Edison:  His  Life,  His  Work,  His  Genius.  Bobbs. 

Taylor,  Deems;  Peterson,  Marcelene;  and  Hale,  Bryant.  A Pictorial  History 
of  the  Movies.  Simon. 

Thomas,  Henry,  and  Thomas,  Dana  Lee  (pseud.).  Living  Biographies  of 
Famous  Women.  Garden  City. 

Wagoner,  Jean.  Jane  Addams,  Little  Lame  Girl.  Bobbs. 

Wallace,  Dillon.  Story  of  Grenfell  of  the  Labrador;  a Boys’  Life  of  Wilfred 
T.  Grenfell.  Revell. 

Wise,  Winifred  Esther.  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House.  Harcourt. 

Famous  Book  Friends 

Bolton,  Sarah  K.  Famous  American  Authors.  Crowell. 

Church,  Alfred.  Odyssey  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Macmillan. 

Clemens,  Samuel  L.  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  Harper. 

. Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  Harper. 

. The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  Harper. 

Hawthorne,  H.  Romantic  Rebel:  The  Story  of  Nathaniel  hlawthorne.  Appleton. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  Grandfather’s  Chair  and  Biographical  Stories.  Hough- 
ton. 

. Tanglewood  Tales.  Houghton. 
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Irving,  Washington.  Alhambra : Palace  of  Mystery  and  Splendor , selected  by 
Mabel  Williams.  Macmillan. 

. Bold  Dragon , and  Other  Ghostly  Tales , edited  by  A.  C.  Moore. 

Knopf. 

Jessup,  Alexander,  ed.  Representative  American  Short  Stories.  Allyn. 

Paine,  Albert  B.  Boys'  Life  of  Mark  Twain.  Harper. 

Proudfit,  Isabel.  River  Boy.  Messner. 

Raymond,  Charles  H.  Story-Lives  of  Master  Writers.  Stokes. 

Sanford,  Anne.  Little  Plays  for  Everybody.  Dodd. 

Swift,  Jonathan.  Gulliver's  Travels.  Dutton. 

POETRY  FOR  CHILDREN 

Barnes,  Ruth  A.,  comp.  I Hear  America  Singing.  Winston. 

Benet,  Rosemary,  and  Benet,  Stephen  Vincent.  A Book  of  Americans.  Farrar. 
Gillis,  A.,  and  Benet,  Wm.  R.,  comps.  Poems  for  Modern  Youth.  Houghton. 
Gordon,  Mary,  and  King,  M.  B.,  comps.  A Magic  World.  Appleton. 

Hubbard,  Alice,  and  Babbitt,  Adeline,  comps.  The  Golden  Flute.  Day. 
Huber,  M.  B.;  Bruner,  H.  B.;  Curry,  C.  M.,  comps.  Poetry  Book  (7).  Rand. 
Huffard,  G.  T.,  and  Carlisle,  L.  M.  comps.  My  Poetry  Book.  Winston. 
Lomax,  John.  American  Ballads  and  Folk  Songs.  Macmillan. 

Sandburg,  Carl.  The  American  Songbag.  Harcourt. 

Siegmeister,  Elie.  Work  and  Sing.  Scott,  W.  R. 

Stevenson,  Burton,  ed.  American  History  in  Verse.  Houghton. 

. Home  Book  of  Modern  Verse.  Holt. 

. Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks.  Holt. 

. Poems  of  American  History.  Houghton. 

Teasdale,  Sara.  Stars  Tonight;  Verses  New  and  Old  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Macmillan. 

Teter,  George  E.,  ed.  A Book  of  Humorous  Poems.  Scott,  Foresman. 
Thompson,  Blanche  Jennings,  ed.  Silver  Pennies.  Macmillan. 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  ed.  Modern  American  and  British  Poetry.  Harcourt. 

. Rainbow  in  the  Sky.  Harcourt. 

. Stars  to  Steer  By.  Harcourt. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Britannica  Junior  Encyclopaedia.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Childrens  Catalog  and  Supplements.  Wilson. 

Comptons  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  Compton. 

Eaton,  Anne  Thaxter.  Treasure  for  the  Taking.  Viking. 

Encyclopedia  Americana.  Americana. 

Kunitz,  S.  J.,  and  Haycraft,  H.,  ed.  The  Junior  Book  of  Authors.  Wilson. 
Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  Wilson. 

Who's  Who  Among  North  American  Authors , 1936-1940.  Golden. 

Who's  Who  in  America.  Marquis. 

World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts  for  1946.  New  York  World-Telegram. 
World  Book  Encyclopedia.  Quarrie. 
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Dl  RECTORY  OF  PUBLISHERS 

Allyn.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston,  Mass. 

American.  American  Book  Company,  New  York  City. 

Americana.  Americana  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

Appleton.  D.  Appleton-Century,  New  York  City. 

Barnes,  A.  S.  A.  S.  Barnes  & Company,  New  York  City. 

Bobbs.  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  New  York  City. 

Compton.  F.  E.  Compton  & Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Coward.  Coward-McCann,  New  York  City. 

Crowell.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York  City. 

Crown.  Crown  Publishers,  New  York  City. 

Day.  John  Day  Company,  New  York  City. 

Dial.  Dial  Press,  New  York  City. 

Dodd.  Dodd,  Mead  & Company,  New  York  City. 

Doubleday.  Doubleday,  Doran  & Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Duell.  Duell,  Sloan  & Pearce,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Dutton.  E.  P.  Dutton  & Company,  New  York  City. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
Farrar.  Farrar  & Rinehart,  New  York  City. 

Follett.  Follett  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Garden  City.  Garden  City  Publishing  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Ginn.  Ginn  & Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Golden.  Golden  Syndicate  Publishing  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Grady.  George  Grady  Press,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Greenberg.  Greenberg,  New  York  City. 

Grosset.  Grosset  & Dunlap,  New  York  City. 

Harcourt.  Harcourt,  Brace  & Company,  New  York  City. 

Harper.  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York  City. 

Heath.  D.  C.  Heath  & Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Holt.  Henry  Holt  & Company,  New  York  City. 

Houghton.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Knopf.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York  City. 

Laidlaw.  Laidlaw  Brothers,  Chicago,  111. 

Lippincott.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Little.  Little,  Brown  & Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Longmans.  Longmans,  Green  & Company,  New  York  City. 

Lothrop.  Lothrop,  Lee  & Shepard  Company,  New  York  City. 

Lyons.  Lyons  & Carnahan,  Chicago,  111. 

Macmillan.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City. 

Marquis.  A.  N.  Marquis  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

McBride.  Robert  M.  McBride  & Company,  New  York  City. 

McKay.  David  McKay  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Messner.  Julian  Messner,  New  York  City. 

Morrow.  William  Morrow  & Company,  New  York  City. 

New  York  World-Telegram.  New  York  World-Telegram,  New  York  City. 
Oxford.  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York  City. 
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Pantheon.  Pantheon  Books,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Prentice.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Putnam.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  City. 
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Rand.  Rand  McNally  & Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Random.  Random  House,  New  York  City. 
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of  Shill-Building  Exercises 


PROMOTING  EFFICIENT  WORD  PERCEPTION 

Extending  and  clarifying  word  meanings 

Determining  meaning  in  a specific  context,  pages  50-51,  55-56,  73 
( Think-and-Do,  pages  13,  25,  48) 

Inferring  word  meaning  from  context  ( Think-and-Do , pages  14, 
18,  49,  51,  80,  89) 

Discriminating  between  shades  of  meaning,  pages  55-56,  233-234, 
248  (Think-and-Do,  page  2S) 

Identifying  similar  and  contrasting  meanings  ( Think-and-Do , 
pages  18,  71,  91) 

Discriminating  between  homonyms  (Think-and-Do,  page  52) 
Generalizing  word  meanings,  page  167  ( Think-and-Do , pages  14,  88) 
Associating  a given  meaning  with  a specific  word  form  (Think- 
and-Do,  pages  39,  47,  79) 

Developing  phonetic  skills 

Auditory  perception  of  vowel  sounds,  pages  56-57,  115,  126-127 
(Think-and-Do,  page  5) 

Auditory  perception  of  consonant  sounds,  pages  63-65,  69-70, 
214-215 

Auditory  perception  of  syllables,  page  101 
Auditory  perception  of  accent,  pages  105-106 
Blending  syllables  into  word  wholes  and  determining  accent, 
pages  110-111,  133-134 

Using  phonetic  understandings  and  skills 

Awareness  of  consonant  “blenders/'  pages  69-70(1,  r,  and  s) 
Principles  that  aid  in  determining  vowel  sounds  (see  list  of  princi- 
ples below),  pages  73-74,  88-89,  110-111  (Think-and-Do,  page  32) 

Position:  If  there  is  only  one  vowel  letter  in  a word  or  syllable,  that  letter 
usually  has  its  short  sound  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word  or  syllable. 
Silent  vowels:  If  there  are  two  vowel  letters  together  in  a word  or  syllable, 
usually  the  first  has  its  long  sound  and  the  second  is  silent. 

If  there  are  two  vowel  letters  in  a word  or  syllable,  one  of  which  is  final 
e,  usually  the  first  vowel  letter  has  its  long  sound  and  the  final  e is  silent. 
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Consonant  controllers:  If  the  only  vowel  letter  in  a word  or  syllable  is 
followed  by  r,  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually  controlled  by  the  r. 

If  the  only  vowel  letter  in  a word  or  syllable  is  a followed  by  l or  w,  the  a 
usually  has  neither  the  long  nor  the  short  sound. 

Clues  that  aid  in  determining  accent  (see  below),  pages  133-134 

Prefixes  and  suffixes  are  usually  unaccented 

If  a word  ends  in  le,  the  final  syllable  is  usually  unaccented 

Effect  of  accent  on  pronunciation  and  meaning,  pages  240-241 

Using  structural  analysis 

Identifying  root  words  in  variants  and  derivatives,  pages  62-63, 
88,  88-89,  109,  138-139  {Think-and-Do,  pages  18,  40) 

Identifying  prefixes  and  suffixes,  pages  62-63 (dis-,  en-,  -ous,  - merit , 
-ful,  -able),  88 (-less,  -ion,  -ment,  -er),  109 (-able,  -ous,  -ly,  - ful ), 
138-1 39 (-al,  -ist,  -ant,  -ance,  -ty)  ( Think-and-Do , pages  18,  40) 

Applying  principles  of  syllabication  (see  list  of  principles  below), 
pages  110-111  ( Think-and-Do , page  32) 

If  the  first  vowel  letter  in  a word  is  followed  by  two  consonants,  the  first 
syllable  usually  ends  with  the  first  of  the  two  consonants. 

If  the  first  vowel  letter  in  a word  is  followed  by  a single  consonant,  that 
consonant  usually  begins  the  second  syllable. 

If  the  last  syllable  of  a word  ends  in  le,  the  consonant  preceding  the  le  begins 
the  last  syllable. 

Combining  structural  and  phonetic  analysis  to  attack  unknown 
word  forms 

Identifying  and  attacking  root  words  in  variants  and  derivatives, 
pages  88-89,  144-145,  177 

Identifying  and  attacking  the  syllables  in  a word,  pages  110-111, 
133-134,  144-145,  177  ( Think-and-Do , page  32) 

Using  the  Dictionary 

Locating  entries,  pages  214-215 

Deriving  meanings 

Comprehending  definitions  of  meaning  ( Think-and-Do , pages  2,  12,  21, 
23,  39,  47,  52,  75) 

Comprehending  definitions  in  the  light  of  a given  context,  pages 
50-51,  137,  143-144  ( Think-and-Do , pages  13,  37,  43) 

Inferring  meaning  from  illustrative  phrases  or  sentences,  pages  55-56, 
252  ( Think-and-Do , page  25) 

Adapting  definitions  to  context,  pages  137 (transposition),  143-144 (para- 
phrasing), 242-243  ( Think-and-Do , pages  37,  43) 
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Deriving  pronunciations 

Developing  understandings  that  aid  in  deriving  pronunciations  from 
the  Glossary  (see  below),  pages  63-65,  69-70,  100-101,  115  ( Think - 
and-Do,  page  12) 

A letter  symbol  stands  for  its  most  common  sound. 

Each  symbol  stands  for  a given  sound. 

Interpreting  pronunciation  symbols  (use  of  pronunciation  keys,  accent 
marks,  etc.)  pages  56-57,  57-58,  63-65,  74-75,  100-101,  105-106,  115, 
126-127,  133,  156-157,  185-186,  189,  192-193,  240-241  ( Think-and-Do , 
pages  23,  28,  46,  64,  74) 

Comparing  spellings  and  pronunciations,  pages  63-65,  69-70,  74-75,  115 


PROMOTING  THOUGHTFUL  INTERPRETATION 


Visualizing  setting,  action,  characters,  ete.,  pages  62,  72-73,  112- 
113,  176,  179-180,  206-207,  259,  ( Think-and-Do , pages  8,  27,  44,  54, 
57,  68,  70,  93) 

Experiencing  sensory  images  of  sound,  taste,  and  touch,  pages 

132-133,  140-141,  176,  206-207  ( Think-and-Do , pages  34,  35,  44,  70) 

Sensing  the  author’s  mood,  tone,  or  intention,  pages  81-83,  94-95, 
96-97,  116-117,  129,  140-141,  146-147,  158-160,  164-165,  169,  173, 
195,  203-204,  208,  212-216,  218-219,  220,  222,  223,  228,  236-237, 
249-250,  254-256,  260,  262  ( Think-and-Do , pages  45,  56,  57,  66,  76) 

Identifying  elements  of  style,  pages  67,  71-73,  86-87,  90-92,  96-97, 
100,  109,  116-117,  140-141,  146-147,  153,  154,  158-160,  162T63, 
168-169,  195,  203-204,  206-207,  208,  220,  223,  228,  247-248,  249, 
251-252,  254-256,  257-258  ( Think-and-Do , pages  44,  57,  69,  77,  92) 

Discriminating  between  types  of  material,  pages  218-219,  222 

Noting  dues  that  aid  in  anticipating  events,  pages  71,  72 

Rhythmical  oral  interpretation  of  poetic  meter,  pages  90-92,  95, 
97,  117,  129,  140-141,  158-160,  165,  169-170,  195,  196,  203-204,  212, 
220,  223,  250,  255-256 

Noting  and  interpreting  figurative,  idiomatic,  or  picturesque 

language,  pages  71,  82,  86-87,  92,  154,  156,  162,  164-165,  167,  176, 
188-189,  258  ( Think-and-Do , pages  II,  31,  50,  77,  87,  89) 

Comprehending  sentence  meaning,  pages  50-51,  55-56,  137,  143- 
144,  163,  177,  242-243  ( Think-and-Do , pages  13,  25,  28,  37,  43,  49, 
67,  77,  83,  85) 
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Perceivii 

Time 

Place,  page  62  ( Think-and-Do , page  27) 

Cause-effect,  pages  125-126,  143,  230,  259  ( Think-and-Do , pages 
7,  15,  16,  81,  84) 

General-specific,  pages  113-114,  207  ( Think-and-Do , pages  2,  62,  88) 
Analogous,  page  138  ( Think-and-Do , page  86) 
Relevant-irrelevant,  page  163  ( Think-and-Do  pages  49,  53,  61,  92) 

Identifying  main  ideas,  pages  181-183  ( Think-and-Do , pages  1,  8,  17, 
22,  67,  76) 

Summarizing  and  organizing  ideas 

In  sequence,  pages  83-84,  86,  100,  168,  186  ( Think-and-Do , pages 
24,  41,  82) 

In  outline  form,  pages  113-114,  181-183 
In  chart  form,  page  119 

Under  main  heads,  pages  142,  148  ( Think-and-Do , pages  2,  36, 
62,  92) 

Comparing  and  contrasting,  pages  86,  89,  106,  111,  170,  214,  218- 
219,  223-224,  228-229,  231,  248,  263-264  ( Think-and-Do , pages  3,  9, 
19,  53) 

Making  inferences,  pages  87-88,  124-125,  262-263  ( Think-and-Do , pages 
6, 7,  8, 15, 16, 29, 30, 38, 42,  54,  56,  57, 60, 66, 68, 69, 72,  85,  94) 

Generalizing,  pages  180-181,  207  ( Think-and-Do , pages  55,  58,  75,  88) 

Making  Judgments  and  drawing  conclusions,  pages  87-88,  143,  1 80- 
181  ( Think-and-Do , pages  4,  20,  21,  24,  26,  58,  66,  73,  78) 

Noting  and  recalling  details,  pages  99,  103-104,  162-163,  231,  253 
( Think-and-Do , pages  3,  9,  13,  19,  33,  53,  54,  63,  79,  82,  84,  90,  94) 

Citing  passages  to  verify  an  opinion  or  prove  a point,  pages  67, 
99,  107-108,  124,  132,  192  ( Think-and-Do , pages  33,  55,  69,  72,  87) 

Interpreting  and  using  diagrams  and  maps,  pages  60-61,  102,  116, 

130,  145,  157  ( Think-and-Do , pages  7,  9,  24,  27,  29,  59) 

Locating  sources  of  information 

Using  guides  to  authors  and  materials  (e.g.,  Readers’  Guide , card 
catalogue,  Childrens  Catalog),  pages  51-52,  58-59,  70,  75-76, 
200-202 

Using  encyclopedias,  pages  68,  193,  200-202 

Using  an  index  (including  cross  references,  abbreviations),  pages 
51-52,  68,  75-76,  104-105,  210-211  ( Think-and-Do , pages  10,  65) 
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